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VERY kindof writing as 1 its laws, = 
and the eaſe as RT as beauty of 
F the execution almoſt always depends upon , 
the firſt ideas an author conceives of his 
ſubject. It is not becauſe Horace, Quin- 
tilian, or Pliny has eftabliſhed this as a 
maxim, that it is become an eſſential rule 

in the art of writing: They drew it from 

nature; and thoꝰ it could be ſuppoſed, that 

the world was ignorant of it till their 
time, yet thoſe who had before diſtingaifh= 
ed themſelves by any work of reputation, 
muſt have 825 it, though e W 
"at not. 
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According tothis obſervation it appears, 
that the hiſtory of a particular perſon has 


many peculiar laws, which diſtinguiſh it 
from all other narrations comprehended 


under the general name of hiſtory; the 
laws of facts, of order, and of ſtyle. 


I. To begin with facts, upon which all 


the reſt depend, as upon their proper 
foundation. My firſt remark is, that the 


deſign of a particular hiſtory being only 


co make known the actions, qualitics, diſ- 


ſitions and manners of a perſon of either 


* ſex, All the public events that are the ma- 


terials of a general hiſtory, ought not to 
be introduced, unleſs they are interwoven 
wi: h thoſe which we undertake to relate. 
Nor will the embelliſhment of a narrative 


Juſtify the introducing any fact of a private 


nature, tho? ever ſo intereſting or agree” 
able, if it is not naturally connected with 


the chief events by circumſtances common. 
to both. I inſiſt the more upon this as a 


law, becauſe in the work which I now 
preſent to the _ the temptation to 


violate 


„ 
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violate it was n ifling/m me; 
and nothing but good ſenſe, the genuine 
ſource of all Nun als have reſtrained 
me within the bounds I had preſcribed my- 
ſelf, The innumerable events that crowd- 
ed upon me from the revolutions of the 
fifteenth century, and the many foreign 
ornaments with which I might have em- 
belliſhed my narrative, have all been ſa- 
erificed to propriety. It is true, my ſub | 
Ject was every where ſufficiently rich bs | 
prevent my regret for what I had diſcard- 
ed; but an kiſtorian; notwithſtanding all 
— his proteſtations, is ſollicitous to pleaſe, as 
well as to inſtruct , he wiſhes, at leaſt, to 
unite the agreeable with the uſeful ; and 
the reader eaſily pardons irregularities 
which afford him entertainment. Indeed 
the conflict of an author ĩs very great, be- 
fore he can reſolve to avoid agreeable 
faults,” when he knows they will he ſo ea- 
ſily pardoned. Another conſequence to 
be drawn from my remark is, that even 
on thoſe occaſions, where it appears ne- 9 
ceſſary to introduce foreign events, the 1 
fg "WY ww . = 
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zs certainly a proportion to be ſought after 
between the parts of a private hiſtory, as 
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law of good ſenfe requires, that we ſhould | 
only take ſuch as have a natural and imme- 


diate relation to the ſubject; and this will 


anticipate the cenſure of thoſe who may 


accuſe me with having too ſlightly touched 
on many important events in + the EF | 


of France, 


My. ſecond ee is, ot all the 


facts, which eſſentially belong to the hiſtory 


of a particular perſon, do not require to 
be treated with the ſame prolixity. & There 


well as of every thing elſe that is capable 
of regularity, and this muſt be determined 
by the predominant diſpoſitions and prin- 
cipal actions of the hero. Tho? no truth 


ought to ſuffer by neglect, yet there are 


many that require limitation. Thus the 
hiſtorian, who writes the life of a warrior, 
may find in his materials as'minute a de- 
tail of his hero's-orders for building a 
palace, or preparing a banquet, as of the 


3 be wok / to 2 a town, or 
gain 


171 me 


gain a battle: but would he therefore _ 
dwell as long on one of theſe ſubjects as 
on the other, merely becauſe the circum- 7 
ſtances of each have the ſame degree of 
certainty ? I am miſtaken, if this is not 
the fault which the Roman ſatiriſt ridieules 
in the deſeription of a palace, where tlie 
feſtoons and aſtragals take up as much 
room as the greater beauties, to which 
an author ſhould: principally attend. This 
remark will obviate the cavils of thoſe 
who may accuſe me of having too rapidly 
paſſed over the infancy of Margaret of 
Anjou, and her domeſtic employments. 


The laſt obſervation with regard to the 
facts of a particular hiſtory, is, that the 
_ writer ſhould endeavour as much as poſſi- 
ble to gratify the curioſity of his reader, 
who muſt wiſh' to know the fate of the 
| principal perſons thatare introduced upon 
the ſtage 3 and not believe that he will be 
ſatisfied, when he has brought him to the 
death of his hero. It is not to be expect- 
ed, eſpecially in the lives of kings, that 


A4 _ 
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1 
thoſe who ſerve them, and are the inſtru- 
ments of their glory or diſhonour, ſhould 
not ſometimes engage the attention ſo 
powerfully, as to'give the reader much 

regret, when he finds himſelf at the end 
of a hiſtory, without any hopes of learn- 
Ing in what manner they were either pu- 
niſhed or rewarded. This obſervation has 
made me join to the hiſtory of Margaret 
an account of the fate of ſeveral perſons, 
Which I hope will not be thought the 
cat intereſting part of this . 


"II. Tho' the order of facts in a parti- 
cular hiſtory is ſuppoſed to be determined 
by the corre of the hero's life, and that 
annals form the rule by which the writer 
ſhould be guided, yet I have experienced, 
that without any violation of truth, there 
may be ſuch a happy arrangement of the 
circumſtances, as by making them reflect 
more force and luſtre upon each other, 
vill render them much more interefling, 
My opinion is not to be a rule to my rea- 


ders; but if this work meets with ſucceſs, 
85 Ol St 


191 
Lam confident it will be a to the 
care I have taken to reconcile all the ad- 
vantages of truth, with that agreeable il- 
luſion which ariſes from ſurprize, from 


ſuſpenſe and impatience, and which, in 


point of amuſement, will. make this hiſtory 
differ little from the moſt 1 works 


of on. 


III. Wich regard to ſty le, if As was 


any decency in a man's quoting, himſelf, 
I ſhould be tempted to refer my readers 
to ſome reflections, which I have already 


publiſhed in the preface to another hiſtorical 


work * ; in which I have remarked more 


ry, it is a truth that requires a multipli- 
city of diſtinctions, All the parts of a hiſ- 


tory have not ſuch a conſtant reſemblance 


to each other, as to be reduced to an in- 
variable uniformity of ſtyle : for the re- 
eital of a mn and of a Bo 07016" 


3 ſhould 


preface to Mr. a The $ TEN of his 


” own Times, 
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at large than 1 ſhall do here, that if it be 
true, that there is a ſtyle proper to hiſto- 


1 1 5 . 
Gd ee Ad, as the nature of 
ah ſubjects themſelves; an example 
that is ſufficient to eſtabliſſi the truth of 
this obſervation. The art of forming 
an hiſtorical ſtyle properly confiſts in 
knowing how to fuit the expreſſion to 
the ſubje&, and e 
9 variety. . 1 


10 It peculiar to a particulat hiſtory, that 
It admits of cirtumſtantial relations that 
would appear puerile in a general hiſtory ; 
and that to the nobleneſs of this ſpecies dl 
| writing may be joined all that is agreeable 
zn the molt perſonal and private memoirs. 
Here nothing is Ittle, nothing deſpicable, 
that ſerves to give us a more perfect know- 
ledge of the principal characters. It would 
neyertheleſs be an abufe of this rule to 
dwell much on ſentiments and paſſions, 


which make an ornament that property bo- 
longs to romane. 
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1 Nen not a out this preface into 
a treatiſe. It was neceſſary, however, that 
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1 Khould communicate my plan, and enable 
the reader to judge of my work upon my 
own principles. The obſervations I. * 
3 n hiſtorical, FD 


If it he paar "HEY chat hiſtory: 4 is 
formed upon the teſtimony of a great 
number of perſons, who had either a 
ſhare in the events themſelves, or an op- 
portunity- of knowing them, we cannat. 
be ſurprized that the difference of ſo many 
inclinations and intereſts ſhould. frequently 
Produce very oppoſite repreſentations 
of the ſame facts; yet this reflection 
ought to make us ſenſible of that confu- 
ſion in which a writer muſt find himſelf 
involved, who undertakes, at the diſtance 
of many ages, to diſcover truth amidſt 
ſuch complicated darkneſs. Whatever. 
ſagacity or precaution he may exert, a 
thouſand doubts will ſtill remain that can: 
only be determined upon the different 
degrees of probability ; but the ſame de- 
gree of probability not being always ſo: | 
clear as to Make an equal impreſſion upon 
Ty COS A 6. all. 
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all winds, b he will ſtill find himſelf divided 
even in writing: after original witneſſes, WM” 
with regard to many circumſtances con- 
cerning which the witneſſes themſelves 
could not agree. The uncertainty which 
ariſes from this confuſion is not much 

io the advantage of ' hiſtory ; but as men 
ve muſt ſubmit to whatever is the neceſ- 

- ſary effect of the diſorder of our paſſions, 


| 1 | ec 
and the weakneſs of our _underſtand- Wt. 

2 5 OLA 
This remark however | 1 bot hs for + 


| my own juſtification; ſince no man is ex- 
| pected to excuſe himſelf for an inevitable 
defect. Wherever I have differed from 
a modern writer, I have always done it 
after having firſt examined the weight and 
agreement of antient teſtimonies ; ſo that 
without condemning thoſe who have ad- 
hered to a different opinion from mine, 
I boldly flatter myſelf with being able, 
by good and ſolid proofs, to ſupport 
that which 1 have followed. Rapin, 

1 who could not forbear in almoſt every 


_ | page 
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page 'of thi reign of me} the Steh. 
making an elogium on the great actions 
of queen Margaret, frequently camplains 
of the difficulty he found in reconciling 

hiſtorians: is it not therefore ſtrange, 
that after this he ſnould perſiſt in quoting 
Habington'? What idea can we conceive” 
of his embarraſiment in reconciling con- 
| tradiftions, while he made himſelf a ſlave 
to a ſingle author, without-explaining the 
E reaſons that induced him to give him this 
preference ? 1 do not accuſe him for hav- 
ing omitted a number of important cir- 
cumſtances that do honour to this queen, 
becauſe he did not undertake to write a 
particular hiſtory of her life ; but with a 
little more reading, he would not have 
made her ſtay in France, when ſhe was 
come into England with the Earl of War- 
wick ; he would not have fixed the firſt 
interview between Edward and Elixabetb 

Cray, daughter to Sir Anthony Mood- 
ville, at Grafton Caſtle ; he would not 
have placed the marriage of the duke 


r 
ducheſs of Clarence almoſt a year after 
its celebration; he would not have fixed 
the duke of Buckingham's and the biſhop ch 
of Eh's plot, at the time when that pre» iſ cc 
late was a priſoner in Breckneck caſtle ; 
in ſhort, he would nat have changed the 
times or the places of many other inci- 
dents related by ſeveral hiſtorians, whom. 
he does not appear to have conſulted, 
But I have diſcovered another cauſe of 
his miſtakes : having -rightly obſerved, 
by the aſſiſtance of the public acts which 
Exgliſb hiſtorians are ſometimes miſtaken 
in the date of a fact, by fixing it either 
too ſoon. or too late in the year; he con- 
cluded, that all the facts which they had 
ranged under the ſame period of time, 
were alſo tranſpoſed 3 and reſolving to 
reduce them to another order, he run into 
the very error which he attempted to cor- 
rect. Upon theſe. occafions 1 have en- 

deavoured to find out the cham of events 
by circumſtances, which could not poſſibly 
ONE IO hee. 
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line. In ſhort, if we were to add u 


| 1 1 

In order to give this work all the per- 
ſpicuity that could be. deſired, I once 
thought it expedient to add explications 
concerning the birth and claims of the 
greateſt part of the nobility, who tnen 
held the firſt rank in the Engliſb court, 
But 1 ſoon found, that this would have 
laid me under a neceſſity of making al- 
moſt as many genealogies as I have in- 
troduceFillyſtrious perſons. The two 
houſes of Lancaſter and York had pro. 
duced many branches, the eldeſt of which 
always aſſumed different names. The 
three ſucceſſive dukes of Somer/ert,' whoſe 
name was Beaufort, were deſcendants of 
the royal line from Fobn' of Garnet, duke 
of Lancafter, The duke of Exeter de- 
tived his origin from the fame fource' 
The duke of Buckingham was deſcended 
from Edward the Third, by Tbomas of 
Moodſtoct, earl of — The Ne. 


ville, the Courtenays, the Hollands, the Ef 


ſexes, the Percies, and the Fita - Aleut wero 
allied to the royal family by the female 


underſtanding them are to be found in 


it ee to been ee 


— 


e [ 16 . 5 
dete ten or 1 0 princes and 7 
in Portugal, Castile, and Ge er many, no 
Toyal family would appear ſo numerous 
as that of the Plantagentts, all deſcen- 
dants from Henry the Second. But into - 
what a number of particulars would all 
theſe explications have carried me? 
Could J after this have diſpenſed with 
_ giving the ſame light into the royal 
houſe of Scotland? And could I then 
have avoided the neceſſity of being as Par- 
euldr eye 15 e to that of I . 


"2 


* Rye? facts, which ! is hs proper — 
ſinef of hiſtory.” The neceſſary helps for 


other works, which a reader ſhould. con- 
ſult before he attempts hiſtory ; or the 
fear of being obſcure might ſoon make 


Woltrations.” 10 1165 ( N 8 
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1 ſhall nk ode: remark W in * 
ind of the three Somerſets, who bear ſo 
confalerdbloa pacrinthis nn. which is, 


Cee cee 7g Herr V . 
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the crown was derived nag a ED of 
their. branch. It was. therefore one of 
their own blood that reaped the fruit of 
their glorious labours, to keep the houſe 
of Lancaſter in poſſeſſion of the throne. 
Henry was on his father s ſide yo more than 
a_Welch-gentleman ; but Margaret his 
mother; was. the daughter 0 of Fobn of Beau- 
fort, Mf Somerſet, grandſon t to Jobn 
ef Gaunty duke of Lancaſter. Marga- 
ret's father: dying without male iſſue, Ed.- 
mond his younger brother inherited his 
title; but Edmond and all his poſterity 
having periſhed in the civil wars, there 
were at laſt none left of all the houſe of 
Lancaſter but Margaret, counteſs of Ri ch. 
mond, and the earl her len. ps pry Le, N 
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- Our' hiſtorians have paid fo nie at 
tention to the particular affairs of the houſe 
of Anjou, that excepting ſome hints ſcat- 
tered in Monſtrelet and Comines, 1 have 
obtained but few lights on my ſubjec̃t 
| v.59} works written in our language, 


Hed lee, dee, Mare 
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Moreri Fx) Bide” after M. M. of S. 
Martha, have fixed the birth of Margaret 
of Anon on March the 23d, 1429. This 
date has eſcaped the notice of the Engliſo 
kiftorians z but to them I am almoſt ſolely 
indebted for the other facts collected in 
this work, I have without ſcruple given 
them the preference to ours with regard 
to all circumſtances in which there is any 
difference, becauſe I imagined that they 
| ought to be leaſt ſuſ) pected of error. Thus, 
tho? all the French writers fa) y, that Marga- 
rel's marriage was celebrated at Tours, E 
have made no difficulty of following the 
Engliſh, who tell us it was at Nancy, 
Where the King of Sicily, her father, then 
kept his court: and it is not probable, 
that they ſhould be miſtaken in the place 
of an event that was of ſuch importance 
o cheis amian, d to theirs only. 


fs © hays allo ſuppoſed from the teftirho- 
nies of. many Eng liſb hiſtorians, that the 
ducheſs of York died of her infirmities, 
Jong before her huſband; though Biondi 
re Sk 
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E 
and Rapin make her live till the 2 or 


p her ſon Edward the Fourth. 


With . to Rent, the faher an - 


; Margaret, tho? the misfortunes he ſuffer- 


ed during a very long life might have 
furniſhed a pleaſing epiſode, yet I did not 
think this a ſufficient reaſon to introduce 


a narrative, that has ſo little connection 


with the hiſtory of his daughter. The 
abbe le Gauvelle of the academy of An- 
Eers has written the life of that prince. 
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ISCORD had introduced hatred 
and faction into the royal family 


of France. Charles VI. who poſ- 
ſeſſed the throne, had, contrary to the fun- 


dauphin Charles, his eldeſt ſon, and fuffered 
himſelf to be prevailed upon by the intrigues 
of his wife [fabella of Bavaria, and Philip 
the bald duke of Burgundy, to make Henry 
V. king of England, ſucceſſor to a 
part of the kingdom, by giving him Ca- 
therine his daughter in marriage. This 
prince had already received the oath of 


_ * 1 


MarGaRET of AN Jo. 


damental laws of the ſtate, diſinherited the 
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8 The HIST ORY 7 188 
- allegiance from ſeveral cities; and the print. 
cipal part of France acknowledged him as 
immediate heir to the throne. But being 
_ * ſeized with a fatal diſorder at Vincennes, ge 
loft, with his life, the hope of being one day * 
maſter of the fineſt country in Europe; leay- 
ing as ſucceſſor to his crown and pretenſions, | 
his ſon, Henry VI. who having ſcarcely quit- 
ted his cradle, poſſeſſed two ſceptres of 
which he knew. not the value. Upon the 
acknowledgement of his title, both by Eng- 
land and France, the duke of Glouce/ier was 
choſen regent of the former, and the duke of 
.  Beqford of the latter; for being uncles to the 8 
king, they were called upon by birth to take 3 
upon them the adminiſtration of affairs, ang 
uy ment of the peoples in his name. 


— 


* 
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Fortune ſeemed to ſmile upon this 58 in 
his infancy, that ſhe might perſecute him 
with greater ſeverity in the flower of his age, 
When he was about eight years old he came 
to Paris, where he was crowned amidſt the 
acclammations of the French, in the cathedral 
church of Notre Dame. But what he owed 
EG to the extravagance of a violent faction, wag 
taken from him by equity and valour, and in 
leſs than fifteen: years he found himſelf ſtrip- 
- pedof all he had poſſeſfad in France: ſo frail 


: © OR * 
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fs ba dependance upon che duration of an 
wi 9 

About beurwen years Aer this great revs< 
lun; when both ſides began to recover 
from the tumult of ſo many events, Henry 
ſent into France William de la Pool earl of 
inet, Dr. Adam Molins keeper of the 
privy ſeal, and Sir Robert Roſe, to propoſe a 
peace to his uncle Charles VII. The ambaſ- 


fadors. of the two princes met at Tours, and 
eonſented to a truce of ten months, ſigned on 


the 20th of May, 1444, which was after- 
wards prrolonged to the great joy of both 


I kingdoms, who flattered themſelves with the 


hopes that it would terminate in a laſting 


peace. This Höpe, however, was well nigh 


fruſtrated by an event ſo remote, that it has 


eſcaped the notiee ow the Tan _ of our 
hiſtorians, © 


A gentleman of. cube, whoſe name was 
Guy de de Champchevrier, had been a priſoner 


in England ever ſince the battle of herrings, 


in which he had ſurrendered himſelf to Sir 
Jobn Faſtolſf, but now found the means of 
making his eſcape without paying the price of 
his liberty, His maſter (a title the Pnglih 
always aſſume with regard to their priſoners of 
| 8 8 made loud complaints, and being ſupported 


B 3 by 


aer of Abou? TS 
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by the duke of Glouce/ter, who ſtill governed 


- 


with the authority of the king, he obtained 


from this prince an order to his ambaſſadors, _ 
earneſtly to ſollicit this affair at the court of 


France; and, indeed, it was for a long time 


treated with an air of importance, that gave 


apprehenſions of its being attended with ſuch 
fatal conſequences as would deſtroy the tran- 
quillity of the two ſtates. The count de Du- 


nois, Bertrand de Beauau, the Lord de Per- 


cigny, and Milliam Couſinot, were named on 


the part of France, to examine into Faftelffs 


complaint, with the lord Dudley, William 


Knight, and ſome other Engliſh, who were 
charged with the ſame commiſſion by the king 


of England. Tho' none were able to pene- 


trate into the cauſe that retarded the accom- 
modation of what appeared ſo light a dif- | 
ference, very bad concluſions were drawn 


from the delays of Charles VII. and the re- 
peated inſtances of Henry. A thirſt after 
intereſt. or revenge, till raging in the breaſt 


of Fuſlolß, he employed the duke of Gu. 


ceſler to engage the king his maſter, to ſol- 
licit Charles more earneſtly than ever, by a 
letter under his hand, the original of which 


is till preſerved, It was warm and prefling : 


all the demands that Henry had before made 
by his ambaſſadors, were there reiterated 
without the leaſt reſerve; he required of 

25 | Charles, 


38 
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Margaret of Anjou-. 7 
| Charles, what he called heaven to witneſs. 
he himſelf would not heſitate to grant in the 
like caſe, that Champchevrier ſhould be ſeized 
in France, where there was no doubt of his 
being now retired, and put into the hands of - 
the bailiffs of Contentin, or thoſe of Alencon 
and Cherbourg; and that when he was ſent 
into England; Charles ſhould conſent to his. 
receiving the chaſtiſement he deſerved, _.. - 


| of this intrigue, Charles, ſurprized at the ſow- 
| neſs both of the Engliſh commiſſaries and his 
own, gave orders for the ſeizing of Ghamp- 
| ebevrier in any part of his dominions, in 
which he had taken reſuge. So far from re- 
fuſing the Engliſb the juſtiee which he be- 
lieved their due, he became equally impatient. 
at ſeeing the judgment of the | commiliarzes 
deferred from day to day, and at his not being 
able to diſcover Champchevrier's retreat. In 
ſhort, when . he began ſeriouſly to fear, that. 
theſe difficulties, however trifling, and with re- 
gard to which he was conſcious that he had 
nothing to | reproach himſelf, would again 
kindle the flame of war, which was ſtil} only 
fuſpended by the negociations at Tours, he 
received advice, that Champchevrier was in 
chains: he had been ſtopped in Champaigne on 
his return from Nancy, whither it was dif. 
4 44S B 4 covered 
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While the public waited for the unravelling 


4 


> 
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to Paris; but choſe to have him brought pri- 


leave to Juſtify his conduct, he, without ſpeak- 


ö N ce, 3 the conſent of his 


covered he had HY W after bie 
_ ws from 0 rl 

Cboerla, as wel to apy his-o own ions) 
tient deſire to ſee the author of ſo many jea- 
louſies and commotions, as with the deſign 
of giving immediate ſatisfaction to his ne- 
phew, gave orders that he ſhould be conveyed 


vately to his caſtle of Vincennes, in order to 

conceal his interview with him from the pub- 
lic. Champeheur er heard without any emo- + 
tion that he was to appear before the king; 
from whom he received with as much 
firmneſs as reſpect, the charge of having 
diſhonoured himfelf by an action unworthy 
of a gentleman: and when he had obtained 


preſented the king a paſſport ſigned by 
Henry's on hand; by which it clearly ow” 
7 7555 chat he bad only: ene his orders. | 


Dbartes's ede encreafid, with Als tur 
prize; but he was ſtill more aſtoniſhed, when 
Champchevrier told him that his voyage was 
undertaken for the immediate ſervice of the 
bing of England; and that if he had any 
thing to "repr ch himſelf with, it was his 
having qttempte to render himelf uſeful to 


W322 IEF e natural 
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natural ſovereign. But he (excuſed | himſelf 


upon this account, by ſhewing the precautions 


he had taken not to engage in any ſtep, con- 


trary to the intereſt of Frante; and added, 
- that ſince he had met with ſucceſs in the 
diſcharge of his commiſſion, he thought him- 
ſelf diſengaged from the oath of ſecrecy he 
had ſworn to the king of England, which he 
had promiſed: to: keep inviolate only ſo long as 
the affair ſhould continue undetermined z and 


eſpecially, as the advantage reſulting from 


what he had ſo happily concluded, would be 
N iel to both crowns. ,” e 


He had the hailed to gain Hey) con- 


fidence, while he was priſoner in England; 

and this prince had employed him in a ne- 
gociation of à very delicate nature at the 
court of Rent of Anjou, King of Sicily, who 
uſually reſided at Nancy. Notwithſtanding 
the engagements the duke of Gloncgſter bad 
been entering into for more than three 


years paſt with the count of Armagnac, 5 


Henry, ſubdued by the charms of the prin- 

ceſs Margaret, Rent's daughter, gave up all 
the advantages he might have reaped from 
an alliance with the count, to ſeek th at of 


fary, not only to conceal this affair from the 


duke of Glouce fer, who had an intereſt in 
B 5 8 lug 
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10 The HISTORY of 
ſupporting his own work, but to. keep ſome 
meaſures with the people of England, who 
Without doubt, would fee with regret the loſs 
of the earldom of Armagnac; Henry did not 
think proper to make his deſign public before 
he was ſure of its accompliſhment. Champ- - 
 <bevrier ſeemed qualified for this enterprize, 
in which he engaged upon the expectation of 
extraordinary rewards; and to amuſe and de- 
ceive the duke of Glouceſter, Henry made 
him conſent to bear for. ſome time the blame 
of having forfeited. his word to Faffolſ, by 
perſuading him, that he would be able to re- 
pair his honour, as ſoon as it was proper for 
him to make known, to whoſe intereſt he 
had, in appearance, ſacrificed it. All the 
king of England's complaints, therefore, | 
were only a pretence to delude his miniſter 
and his ſubjects. Ws 42 


Charles, who was ſtruck with this recital, 
ſaw immediately the advantages which France 
might derive from an alliance between Eng- 
| land and the houſe of Anjou. He knew, on 
"the one hand, the reaſon he had to depend 
| . upon the attachment of that houſe; and, on 3H 
| the other, he was perſuaded, that the moſt i 
happy circumſtance that could befall him, i 
was the ruin of the duke of: Glouceſter's pro-; 
1 ject of a marriage, between king Henry ” - | 
Sire Be f 5 the 
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- the count of Armagnac's daughter: but he 
was now ſurprized that Rene, with whom he 
had a very ſtrict connection, had received the 
king of England's propoſitions without com- 
municating them to him. He made uſe of 
the authority of à ſovereign. to command 
| Champchevrier to be more open, who imme - 


diately gave him a e "ht account ng: his: 
NO 


Rent; the Liſtinguillies by the titles of 
king of Sicily, Naples, and 5 eruſalem, was 
neither rich nor powerful; he did not poſſeſs 
a foot of land in either of thoſe three king - 


doms, and was frequently reduced to the ne- 


ceflity? of applying to the generoſity of his 
friends, to enable him to ſupport his dignity. 
Margaret, his daughter, was therefore but 
a deſpicable match for a great king: but na 
ture had ſo: happily recompenſed her for the 
rigours of fortune, that her wit and beauty 
rendered her worthy of the firſt throne in the 
univerſe, Champechevrier: had no ſooner re- 
preſented to her father, the violence of the 
ing of England's paſſion, than Rent began to 
imagine that he might draw more than one 
advantage from the weakneſs of this prince. 


The ſacrifice he ſaw him ready to make of 


the daughter and eſtates of the count of Ar-- 
magnac, without being . diſturbed. even with- + 
| *S -. =. —_ 


12 Thee HIS TORY of 
fears for Guienne from the reſentinent of ſo 
formidable a neighbour, made him imagine 


that it would not be more difficult to engage 


him to part with ſome other French: provinces, 
tat would be extremely acceptable to the 
houſe of Auf; ſuch as the duchy of Anjau, 


and the county of Maine, which were til} 


neſs of this propoſal, theſe two provinces 


being not only the beſt barrier of the duchy 
of Narmand), but ſerving as a communica- 


tion between that duchy and Gruen, In 
order, therefore, to gain time to make his 


repreſentations on this ſubject to the king of 


England, he had neglected to acquaint Charles 
with it; and Champcbeurier, who: conſidered! 


the intereſt of this prince as connected with A 


that of France, had made him hope that 
Henrys paſſion would not be cooled by ſo. 
weak an obſtacle. | | 


Sr - Chanda; who: was 3 leaſed: with. 
Champehevrier's ſtory, exhorted him to ſpare: 
nothing that might facilitate ſo important an 


event; and diſmiſſing him with promiſes of 


favour, enjoined him to conceal from the 
king his maſter, his having cauſed him to be 
arteſted, and his having learnt from him the 


whole ſecret: of his Tang Champs" 
chevrier 


5 \ » 


in the poſſeſſion of the Engiyh. - He was, 
however, fully ſenſible of the unreafonable- 


4 
; \ 
: 
: * 
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cheurier aa in full liberty, but: avoided 


making any long ſtay. at Paris; however, he 
did nat fail to wait upon the marquis of Suffolk 
and Dr. Malin, king Henry's ambaſſadors, 
who were, perhaps the only Engliſhmen with 


whom that prince had entruſted the knowledge 


| 
| 
|. 


of his amour. This, indeed, had a greater 


ſhare in their embaily, than the _negociations 


of a peace; and the marquis, whilſt he was 
in France, had ſent. the 1 a picture of 


his heart. 


Margaret, chat ee BE e of | 


"BAY 


The r marquis 21 Sufi, þ ooo, experi- 
| aca what a thouſand examples. might have 
given him reaſon to fear; and what a man of 


his merit, if he had 3 his danger, would 


have avoided, whatever it cot him, inſtead 


of running into it without precaution. This 
fatal, picture inflamed him as much as it had 
done his maſter: he had cauſed it to be 
draum by one of. the beſt, painters in France, 
whom he privately ſent to Nancy for that pur- 


poſe. Having received it with an admiration | 
that could not be refuſed to the beauty of 
Margaret, he accuſtomed. himſelf. to look 
upon it with ſuch pleaſure, that ſcarce had 
to king Henry - - 


he the power to part with 
nor could he reſolve to do this, till he had 


made the ſame painter draw a copy of it, 


Which 


r 


— — 
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which he preſerved with the greateſt care; 
and without ſufficiently reflecting on what he 


had to hope or fear from ſentiments ſo indu- 
ſtriouſſy cheriſhed, he abandoned himſelf to 


them, as if his fortune and his happineſs de- 
pended upon the indulgence of his paſſion, 


The account given him by Champebevrier, 


however, threw a damp upon this imprudent ” 


ardour. The marriage of the princeſs ap- 
peared fo far advanced by the conſent of the 


king her father, and there was ſo little pro- 


bability, that Henry, while carried away by 
the warmth of his paſſion, would reject the 
conditions on which it was to be gratified, 
that Suffolk ſeemed to recover his freedom 


by the loſs of his hopes. He ordered Champ- | : 


chevrier to croſs the Sea with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, that he might ſatisfy the King's 
impatience; and applying diligently to other 
cares, he imagined himſelf entirely cured of 
a paſſion, which he now began to condemn, 
This tranquillity laſted as long as it's cauſe 
and in ſpite of all the tranſports or extrava- 
gancies into which this irregular paſſion at 
laft threw him, we may judge that his reaſon 
would have gained the aſcendant, if no 
changes had happened to alter his principles. 
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| Scarce had geber conan at 
Wi ndfor, where the reception he received 
from the king, and the eaſe with which he 
prevailed on him to admit the excuſes he of- 
fered for his flight, made the duke of Glou- 


ce/ter ſuſpect that he had not left England with- 


out the king's conſent ; and theſe ſuſpicions 
were increaſed by the care Henry himſelf took 

to appeaſe Faftelf, by paying him a con- 
- fiderable ſum for the ranſom of his priſoner 2 

but the duke had not the leaſt doubt left, 
when having been informed by his emiſſaries 
in France, that they had ſeen Champchevrier 
at the court of Lorrain, he compared the 
ideas to which this myſterious adventure gave 
birth, with the coldneſs which the king for a 
lung time paſt had ſhewn to an alliance with 
the count of Armagnac. Filled with reſent- 
ment at ſeeing his projects overturned, and 
his influence expoſed to ſuffer under a queen, 
whoſe elevation was not his own work, he 


reſolved to ſpare no pains ſecretly to ruin the 


| king's hopes, and Champchevrier's negociation. 
Without having any particular intimacy with 


the marquis of Suffolk, he imagined that he 


felt for him the reſpect due to a miniſter who 
was his maſter's uncle; and his penetration 
not extending ſo far as to make him ſuſpect that 
= 1 had * Suffolt with his ſecret, 

he 
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he immediately diſpatched a courier to inform 

dim of the deſigus carried on by a Frenchman 

1 to the prejudice of England, charging him in 

| _.” tte name of the nation to try every method 

1 F & | to put a ſtop to ſuch a pernicious alliance, 

while he would endeavour to inſpire the king 

muith ideas more worthy of himſelf, and more 
e to bis crown. 


Suffolk was extremely embarraſſed ; for at | 
the ſame- time that he received this commiſſion | 
from -a miniſter ſo formidable as the duke, 
Another courier, diſpatched by the king, brought 
dim an order to repair to Nancy, and not only 
to give Ren a confirmation of his agreement 
to the propoſals he had already received from 
Champcheurier, but to regulate, in concert 
with him, the conditions required in granting 
his daughter, without excepting even the ceſ- 
fion of Maine and Anjou. Two ſuch preſ- 
ſing letters and orders ſo directly oppoſite, 
might have been ſufficient to raiſe ſome ſtrug- 
gles in the breaſt of an Engliſoman, who al- 
ways knows how to diſtinguiſn between the 
reſpect due to his king, and the zeal required 
in the ſervice of his country. But with the 
quality of ſubject, and that of member of 
the ſtate, Syffo/tfound that he had not wholly 
Ioft that of the lover. Love ſoon formed in 
Nis heart a'third party, which exerted it's force 


A 


cf conducting himſelf d S r 7 


1 of Miso . 
in — of the duke, ſince it was upon this 
ſide that all his hopes depended; but this 
paſſion did nat make him enter wholly into 
the views of the duke, becauſe on the other 
hand he had a reſpect for the will of his ma- 
ſter, and a ſollicitude for the advancement of 
a miſtreſs, whom he could have wiſhed to fee 
queen of the univerſe.” With à mind divided 

by a thouſand ſenſations, which it was impo- 
fible to reconcile, he took the reſolution to 
ſet out for Nancy; but without being ſo much. - 
maſter of himſelf, as to know certainly ho- 
he ſhauld regulate his conduct. This journey 
might equally -ſatisfy both the ed and the 
miniſter, each of whom imagining that 2 
deſigns were wholly unknown to the titers! 2 
5 would explain it according to his own ſeparate 
intentions; and he flattered himſelf, that 
while he was on the road his  refletions: 
would lead him to fix upon a proper method 


- 
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eee Nis lain oY 
far from having come to any determination; 5 
and not daring to appear openly in a court, , _ 
- where he did not yer know: what reaſon he 
ſhould give for his journey, he choſe rather 
to preſent himſelf without the- ſplendor of a 
public character, than be under the — of 
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19 - The HISTORY / 
explaining his maſter's intentions or his owhg- _ 
by declaring himſelf a miniſter from the king 
of England. The court of Lorrain was ex 
:  tremely brilliant at this time, being filled by 
2 multitude of ſtrangers, whom the merit of 
the two princeſſes, the king's daughters, con- 
tinually drew thither. The” eldeſt, whoſe: 
name was Yolanda, had. married Ferry, the 
ſon of Anthony de Vaudemont'; and this mar- 
riage put an end to the bloody diſputes which 
had ſubſiſted for many years about the ſucceſ · 
ſion of Lorrain. Margaret, tho' without a 
fortune, or the hopes of obtaining one, raiſed 
the admiration and attracted the regard of alb 
the young nobility in Europe. The French: 
having joined to their natural gallantry, the 
warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude towards Rene, . 
for the ſervices he had rendered-Charles againſt. 
the Engliſh, conſidered Nancy as their ma- 
ſter's court, and ftrove to make it the ſeat of- 
magnificence and joy. Suffolk therefore had: 
it in his power to perſuade the public, that cu-- 
rioſity alone had brought him to a city, that 
had the reputation of being the abode of 
pleaſure; and to form his reaſons for ſeeing: 
the king or the princeſs according as circum-- 
ſtances ebe themſelves. | 
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. paſſion, which: was more deeply rooted: 
in his heart than. he imagined, made him im- 
| patient 


A 
q 
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patient to obtain a ſight of Margaret; whom 
he found ſo ſuperior to her picture, that 
the uncertainty in which he had been till that 
time, did not laſt a moment longer: his love 
| regained all its force, the king's intereſt 


yielded to that of the duke of Gloacęſter, and + 


the conduct that appeared to be moſt juſt, ap- 
peared alſo moſt agreeable to his own ſen- 
ſations. He had yet been only to ſee Rene 
and the princeſs, to pay his firſt duty to them, 


which a wan of his-rank-codld not d 


with on his arrival at their court. His firſt 

audience was ſhort; and having been only 

one night at Nancy, he had not had time to 
inform himſelf if there were any other Eng- 
liſhmen in the city. However, as he was 
leaving the palace, he met the duke of York, 
who did not ſhew leſs ſurprize than he at this 
accidental interview. Tho' they were friends, 
they accoſted each other with an eagerneſs 
which proceeded from very oppolite motives z 
and the curioſity each felt to know by what 
chance they happened to meet there being 
almoſt equal, the duke poſtponed the buſineſs 
which had brought him to court, to return | 
back with the marquis of Suffolk, 2 


The duke was not ignorant of the com- 
miſſion which the marquis had received from 
the * * but he did not think 

he 
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he had been to execute it at Nang: how 
ever i g that he could have — 
motive 4 coming thither, but to 
— explained ehe bis — 
_— 9 * , 


. After having 2 this! injury which 
| on would do to England by his marriage 


with the princeſs Margaret, he informed him 
that the duke of Gloucgſter, who had con- 
certed a much more advantageous alliance 

for chis prince, was not only reſolved, as 

well knew, to employ every be 
to prevent the entrance of the family of Aufou 
into . Exgland, but with a view of ſpeedily: 
curing the: king of this caprice, had thought 

of making other propofals to Rene with re- 

ſpect to his daughter. Theſe were to offer 
him, the duke of York, as a hufband for that 
princeſs, with advantages ſo conſiderable, that 

- "2 king 1 rn could not e rag 
4 1 | 


; | Richird duke ef „ * deſcendant of 
rte of "England; he was married, 
but his wife was then ſinking under a diforder, 
which all her phyſicians had declared to be 
mortal. His birth being equal to that of the 

moſt 1 Lous.. perſons in Burope, the duke 

| of Ghonrefter imagined, that in making bim 


- 
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an eſtabliſhment worthy” of Ren and hie 
daughter, then would: be eaſily induced to 
prefer his hand to that of the king's, eſpecis- 

ally when they ſhould be informed of the op- 
poſition. which all England would not fail ts 
make to an alliance with their prince. He 
was perſuaded, that an infallible means of ak- 
ing Rent enter into his views, was 10 offen 
him Anjou and Maine, not only as an appen- 
dage which ſhould - paſs to the children of _ 
Richard, but as an inheritance granted by the 
conſent af the whole nation; with this tempt= 
ing condition with reſpect to Ren, that theſe. 
two provinces. ſhould fall to his other deſeen- 
dants, after the death of Richard and his ſuc» 
£eflors. There was ſo little appearance, 
that the klug of Sicily could be ahle to reſiſt 
| theſe dazzling- offers, that the duke of Yorp 
had not heſitated to take upon himſelf a ne- 
gociation, the ſucceſs of which did not aps 
pear to be attended with the leaft-uncertainty. 

He left London at the time the duke of Giduy 
S -e/er diſpatched a courier to Suffalky to en- 
gage him to ſecond, by: other methods, da 
fen which it was not yet neceſſary to comm 
municate to him: but ſince the marquis was 
jo happily found at Nancy, and did not pre- 
tend to give an air of myſtery to a ſtep of 
which he only would have the honour of reap- 
ing all the advantage, Yor# was in no fear - 
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of communicating his own enterprize to him, 


and of engaging him as much by the conſi- 
derations of friendſhip, as by thoſe of the 

good of the ſtate, and the orders of the mi- 

_ to join. in the ann A 


Wr 


This on was es with great zl 


Went by the duke of Gloucgſter, who did not 


depend too much on his power, when he flat- 
tered himſelf with gaining the approbation of 
the whole nation; but it had never entered 


his thoughts, that the king his nephew had 


made Rent the ſame offers, with this advan- 
tageous difference in favour of the houſe of 
Anjou, that in placing a daughter upon the 


throne, it entered immediately into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of two provinces, which were to be 
the price of this marriage. 5 


- Suffolk perceived the inequality of theſe 
conditions, and knew at the ſame time, that 


being entruſted with the king's offers, he 


alone was capable of unravelling this intrigue. 
He took particular care not to diſcover other 
reaſons for his coming to Nancy than thoſe 
that were already aſſigned; but ſecretly 
piqued at finding a rival where he ſo little ex- 


pected it; he waited till he ſhould , be 


freed from his preſence, in order to de- 
berate on ſo unfortunate an occurrence. At 
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= laſt cecolle&ng that he had met him at the 
gate of the palace, where he probably went 


only to preſent himſelf to the king; ; and that 
if be left him but for a moment, he could 
not doubt but he would return thither again 
to haſten the declaration of his propoſals, he 


reſolved to make him defer it at leaſt for a 
day or two; and affecting to make a return 
bor his confidence by proteſtations of zeal 


and friendſhip, he ſtarted difficulties which 
6g duke had not foreſeen. 


5 Before we 
* open this affair to Rent, ſaid he, we 


ought to be certain that this prince has 
not already entered into engagements with 
$6 Henry; for ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, 
obſtacles 

to the marriage on the fide of England, 
« ſince we cannot promiſe | ourſelves, that 
% Rene and his daughter will raſhly break 
c through a promiſe made to a great prince, 


cc 


— 


for the ſake of hearing the propoſals of 


<« his ſubject. Suffolk then inſinuated, that 
the LEE of clearing up this great point had 


brought him to Nancy, and that to fulfil the 
orders he had received from the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, he had thought it moſt adviſable to 
begin with clearing up this circumſtance. 
Some reflections that were added on the ridi- 


cule, which the duke would be expoſed to if 
his a came after the king's were 
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force us to attribute his conduct to very 


never carried him farther than to counter- 
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accepted, and on the danger of making : 
Bis maſter an irreconcileable enemy, before 

be had taken the leaſt ſtep to ſecure him 


from his -refentment, gave all the MAYS 
neee een $0 


Inſtead of returning to the e 
duke of Tort now reſolved to conceal «res 
for ſome days at Nancy, to take time to con- 
ſider of theſe juſt reaſons for fear; while Suf- 
Folk, preſſed by his own chene in 
this interval, took a reſolution which would 
Have done great honour to the rectitudèe and 
nobleneſs of his character, if the light that 
Has been given into his ſentiments did not 


different principles: but if there ſhould 
remain any doubt after what has been 
Hitherto related of the diſpoſition of his 
heart, the ſequel will be neceſſary to explain 
His views, and I ſhall not turn to his glory 
2 wy can only _ for a Caprice of love. 
* 

While -he had nothing” to fear but lung 
Henrys projects, hope itſelf, which began to 
revive in his heart, ſince his receiving his 
commiſſion from the duke of Glouceſter, had 


Work his maſter's paſſion; he only thought 
* Nel another's happineſs, without at- 


% 


"> Margaret of Aro: - off 
tending to what was neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of his own: but after he had heard the de- 
fic ign of the duke of York, he perceived that he | 
was the flave of deſires which he could not 
hope to gratify : the rank of Margaret, and 
tlie propoſals of a rival whoſe birth was fo 
ſuperior to his, immediately appeared two 
infra obſtacles, which it would be 
folly to oppoſe. This would have contributed 
as much to his cure, as the dictates of the moſt 
rigid prudence, if nature had not formed him 5 
off that unhappy diſpoſition, which hurries men 
of the heſt ſenſe into a conduct repugnant to 
their own ideas and ſettled principles of ac- 
tion: he delivered himſelf up to all the ten- 
derneſs of his. heart, and e of e N 
. cure. DTS; | ; | 
Awidſt the „ ene he had to maintain | 
againſt an inclination which he believed in- 
vincible, and the fear of a ridicule much 
more certain than that with which he had 
threatened the duke of York, he formed the 
deſign of drawing to himſelf at leaſt all the 
advantage he could in his ſituation receive; by -. 
making a merit with the princeſs of the power 
he had to contribute either to her happineſs 8 7 
or her ambition. He reſolved to take advan - i 
tage of the duke's abſence to gain a private _ 

_ 8 conference with her, and to inform her what 
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were the offers that would be made her, in 
order to direct her choice; being ſufficiently 
certain, that by the ſteps it was in his power 
to take with. her father, he could haſten. or 
ſuſpend the proceedings, and influence the 
mind oſ that prince to lean to the ſide on 
which ſhe ſhould ſeem willing to declare. 
In making her this ſacrifice, he did not at 
all doubt but he ſhould have the means of 
diſcovering his own ſentiments; and what- 
ever effect this boldneſs might produce, he 
had ſufficient reaſon to believe, that in favour 
of ſuch à perfect devotion, he ſhould be 
heard with indulgence, or eaſily pardoned. 
No man ever expreſſed himſelf witb more 
grace and facility: his perſon had been 
compared by the poets of his time to 
every thing that imagination can repreſent as 
- moſt amiable; and though by his birth he 
was not deſtined. to fit on a throne, yet he 
was of one of thoſe antient and illuſtrious 
families, which are the Wer and r of _ 
crowned heads, | 


With all theſe advantages, and the diſ- 
tinction of his public character, he eaſily 
procured an opportunity of entertaining the 

princeſs in private. A diſcourſe lively and per- 
= :ſuaſive, that had been digeſted at his leiſure, 
and in 9 5 he had introduced in a few 
| words 
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Wis of dhe | * 5 
words Whatever Was capable of N an- 
impreſſion on a temper formed of ambition 
and tenderneſs, produced part of the effecck 
which he had preſumed to hope. If a love 
of honour had too great an aſcendancy in 
the heart of Margaret, to ſuffer the admiſſion 
of the leaſt degree of fondneſs, the idea her 
own ſenſibility had made her conceive of the R 
paſſion of a man, who had carried his zeal for 
her ſervice to fuch a length, inſpired her with © 
a confidence and affection for him, which nekt 

to love, was moſt capable of flattering _ 
ſoothing his mind. As ſhe had a very im- 
proved underſtanding, and without having ever 
particularly known the marquis of Set, had 
heard him mentioned in terms of reſpect and 

diſtinction, ſhe thought ſhe ought to baniſh | 
every ſpecies of difimulation and referve with 
a perſon in whom ſhe had this double reaſon to 
confide. Therefore receiving his overtures as 

if ſhe had been connected with him by a long a 

acquaintance, ſhe made no difficulty of con- 

fe ſſing, that in the choice he had laid before her, 
ſhe ſaw nothing that could be put in competi- 
tion with a crown; and as to what regarded the 

marquis's particular ſentiments, treating this 

W article with the dignity which was conformable 

WW to his hopes, ſhe aſſured him, that if ſhe 

WW was at liberty to make him a return of the 

we ſame nature, ſhe would leave him nothing to 
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deſire with reſpect to her friendſhip and gra- 
titude. Next to an approbatign of his paſſion, 


Fs F | 
e frankneſs. 


| Thus this important connecdion, 1 af. ? 
terwards produced ſuch memorable events, 
was from. the firſt moment cemented with all 
the ſtrength it could receive from the united 
force of ambition and tenderneſs, Suffolk, fixing 
bis whole attention on gratifying Margaret's | 
| defires, begged her to confide in him, and to 
affect even to be ignorant of what he had un- 
dertaken. It was not difficult for him to pro- 
cure an audience of the king, with as much 


ceſs; and he did not gain leſs advantage from 
the anſwer he was charged to deliver to that 


prince. The only condition he demanded 4 


* with reſpect to himſelf, was to defer ſor ſome 


ume che declaration of this treaty. It was 


now. neceſſary to ſatisfy the duke of York, ... 
whom he was unwilling to make his enemy .z 
and keep fair not only with the. miniſter of _ 
England, but with the whole nation, which 
began to ſhew an obſtinate averſion to the 
king's marriage. As to the duke, Suffolk _ 


ſound no great difficulty in getting rid of his 2 


importunities; for ſcarce had he made known 


* de innen to * diſcovered by the 
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3 eee 7 Anjou, 3 29 
| help of 3 and his on induſtry, than the 
fear of that ridicule, with which Suffolk had 
_ threatened him, obliged. him to quit Nancy, 
in order to return to England. But the little 
care Suffolk took to ſend an account of his 
| proceedings to the duke of Gloucefter,,.raiſed 
ſuſpicions in his breaſt, which e ** 
ever able e to efface.. DEN 


| Whit: Rent was rejoicing in the, redes 
of an alliance attended with ſuch extraor- 
dinary advantages to his whole. family; Henry 
1 learnt that his deſires were on the point of 
being gratified. The. duke his uncle had 
taken care to educate him ina kind of ſub-⸗ 
miſſion that bordered on ſervility, and the 
: ſecrecy __ with which he had been obliged to 
carry on the, treaty of his marriage, Was an 
evident proof of his dependance; but the joy 
with which his ſucceſs inſpired him, prompted 
him to break at once through this reſtraint: 
He ſent orders to Suffolk, who after he had 
acquainted him with the ſucceſs: of his o m 
miſſion, had returned to Paris, to . repair 5 
again to king Rent's court, under the title of 
ambaſſador extraordinary, and demand the 
princeſs publickly in marriage. He ..alfo 
wrote to the king of France, his uncle, to 
communicate to him the news of this alliance, 
and to inform him with all the ardor of a2 
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.. "young lover, of the extent of his bappineſs. 
; © Charles for a long time had been acquainted 
with the | buſineſs that was tranſaQting at 
Nancy; Rert was too cloſely connected with 

him to avoid conſulting him on this occaſion, 
and it was by his advice that the ceffion of 
Anon and Maine was made the firſt condition 
of the marriage: He therefore anſwered 
Henry in terms moſt proper to confirm him in 
his ſentiments. This letter, which ſoon be- 
came public in England, and the news of 
" Suffalfs being ſent ' ambaſſador to Nancy, 
© ſpread diſcontent over the whole ifland.. Tho' 

the people had not conſidered the count of - 

Armagnac's alliance as an extraordinary ad- 

vantage, yet it was to be feared that his vex- 
- ation at ſeeing his daughter rejected after ſo 
many negociations and promiſes, | would 
prompt him to think of revenge, which the 
neighbourhood of Guienne offered him an op- 
portunĩty of gratifying; ſo that two provinces 

were abſolutely given up, and the poſſeſſion of 
another endangered. It is certain, that if the 
duke of Gloncefter had entertained the am- 
bitious views which many hiſtorians charge 
him with, he might from this ſtep have 
'formed a more favourable conjuncture of af- 


fairs, than that which ſubſiſted at the 
time when” Henry $ ne nen, the 
Thi 
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1 he duke finding- _ d 100 har 

ain to be ſtopped with ' ſafety, quietly 
acquieſced in the views of the king, and 
his example recovered” England from the 
ferment which this marriage had occaſioned, 
The treaty was "executed in all its circum- 
ſtances ; Suffolk received orders to give up 
Anjou and Maine to king Rene,” under the 

guarantee of Frante; and the marriage of 
the princeſs was celebrated at Nancy Wien the 5 
AAR Poms and niagnificehce. > pads AK : 
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But the rejettineT upon. "ahh ovation were 
Irene by an event, which changed them 
into ſorrow and mourning. At the time the 

new queen of England was preparing to leave a 
cher father's court, Margaret of Scotland; the - "> 
.dauphin's wife, died at Challons of a- ſudden 
illneſs that carried her off in the flower of 1 
her age. All France lamented the loſs of this 1 
excellent princeſs; but the grief of thoſe 
who had been particularly attached to her 
perſon, and were more intimately acquainted s 
with her uncommon perfections, was immo- 
derate. A young 'Engli/b lady, whoſe name 
was Saunders, had been always treated by her 
vith particular marks of diſtinction, and a 
without being known by the reſt of her coutt, 
_s akte as much reſpect by her beauty 
£318 WES. i one and 
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and merit, as by he. favour of the dauphineſs. . 
The exceſs of her ſorrow for: the death of her 
benefactreſs raiſed « every one?s pity; and as it 
was doubted whether ſhe had now any aſylum, 
.- 1 there were few. men of merit in the court g 

£ France, who did not offer her their Sonſola- 
tion and aſſiſtance; However, at a time 
wen it was leaſt expected, ſhe ſuddenly 
8 diſappeared ʒ and if ſhe could have been ſen- 
ſible of any thing but grief, ſhe muſt have 


been pleaſed at learning the em R_ 
her abſence had occaſioned. rs cr 0/1 


Her deſign 55 to mit the queen jo ber 
way to England, and to throw herſelf at her 
feet, without any other recommendation than 
the honour of having belonged to the dau- 
phineſs, and of having had a ſhare in her 
eſteem... When Margaret arrived at Abbeville, 
where ſhe was to ſtay all night, ſhe was in- 
formed that a foreign lady earneſtly begged 
- the fayour of converſing with her in private: 
the deſeription given of her melancholy, 
and the charms of her perſon, diſpoſing the 
queen to grant her requelh, - _ gave _ 
| nene be admitted. N 


This converſation paſſed i witneſſes 3 

Ad and it appeared ſurpriſing to every one, that 

. the queen, after r ſpent above two houte 
| with 
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a puny E IH ſtranger, gave 7 P7—ͤ 19 orders 
that ſhe ſhould be received amongſt the ladies 
of the greateſt, quality in her retinue, and 
treated with the utmoſt reſpect and care. 
The marquis of Suffelk, -who: had been named 
to accompany the queen, and who continued 
with her in the higheſt favour, endeavoured 
in vain to penetrate into. the ſecret of this 
adventure, In the mean time thie queen hap- 
pily arrived on the coaſt of Eiland, where 
ſhe was received with as much applauſe, as 

if her marriage had been originally I 1 


by the miniſter, and approved by the whole 
nation. Companies detached from all the 


corporations in the kingdom were ſent eden 
to the ſea- ſnore to tnieet her; and the duke 
of Gloucefter himſelf ſtrove, by z thouſatid 
| teſtimonies. oſ ſubmiſſion and joy, to make 
reparation for the difficulties he had raiſed 
againſt her elevation. She was "crowned at 


N e on the n May, 445. 


| 1 was 8 on the firſt Fr ** 
i their landing, miſs Saunders took particular care 
to prevent her being ſeen by the duke of Gu 
ceſler; and by the ſecret conferences ſnie fre- 


quently held with the queen; it „ % 
tedge; or by her or- 
ders, that ſhe obſerved;this conduct: She uſed | 


chat it was with her know 


the ſame precaution during all. the rejoicings 
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of the coronation. But ſcarce was the hurry. 
of this ceremonial over, and the had arrived 
with the queen at Honiton, whither the king 
retired to indulge his paſſion without con- 


ſtraint, than ſhe began the enterprize which 


On 


had . prompted: her to return to England, and 
induced Margaret to place her near | her 
Ex" a. : BR FEE Al 


_ Miſs Sanders was the lady 'Nevill, one of 
the moſt amiable and moſt unhappy women 
in England. Her own family, and all thoſe 
to whom ſhe had been known in England, 


thought her dead, more particularly the duke 


of Glaucefler ; who after having loved her 


paſſionately, Wel that in à tranſport of 


jealouſy he had deprived her of liſe by ſtabbing 
her with a poniard. Having eſcaped death 


by the extraordinary interpoktion of heaven, 


ſhe went ſecretly to France, where ſhe had 
the happineſs to gain the affection of the dau- 
phineſs, and to live in tranquillity with her, 
under a name which had concealed from the 
public ber birth and misfortunes: but” after 


the death of this princeſs, finding herſelf with- 


out ſupport, and dreading from fatal expe- 


rience the new dangers to which her beauty 


might expoſe her, ſhe-wiſhed to return to her 


native; country under the powerful protection 
of 8 n to whom: we related her- 
iet e eee o1tuges 
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* Nargäret of - Mei 1 
misſortunes. The duke of Glouceſter had per- 
ſecuted her at a time, when on account of the 
king's youth he had the ſovereign authority in 
his own hands; and ſhe now flattered herſelf 
with the hopes, that the miniſter's power being 
diminiſhed” by the king's taking the reins of 
government, ſhe ſhould be permitted to return = 
to her family, and to a number of perſons 
very dear to her, W delpaited of ever e- 
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H Margarit was aches wide piey ” beer n 
fortunes, but ſhe had other ſenſations more 
conformable to her own ſituation the relation” 
of the duke of GlouceFer*s amours had afforded 
hints too favourable to the deſign ſhe brought 
with her into E ngland,” not to make her fol- 
licitous to turn the lady Nævillis confidence to 
her advantage. What appears the moſt ſtrange 
was, her eoncealing this even from the mar- 
quis of Suffolk, But from the regard ſhe 
thought due to bis ſervices,” ſhe took a pleaſufe J 
in endeavouring to advance bis fortune, with- 
out giving him the leaſt intimation of it; atleaſt ' 
ſhe deferred informing him of this enterprize, 
till e moment when he mi ht ſerve himſelf 
by putting it in execution. ny * was as 
much bent on the duke of Glouegſter's ruin, 
from the deſire of governing, as from a re- 


ſeaument of his oppoſition 1 ber marriage: * 
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ſhe had therefore reſolved, at her leaving | 

55 to deſtroy his credit with the king, 
Lace ee eee ; 


A — 25 of common 1 wink 
have. trembled at the difficulties of this enter- 
priae. The duke had governed ; a great nun- 
der of years; the wiſdom and mildneſs of 
his adminiſtration had made him dear to all 
England; the king himſelf, who had been ha- 

bituated to reſpect him, acknowledged him 

nat only as the tutor of his infancy, and his 
neareſt relation, but as à wife and faithful. 

— miniſter, who had hitherto. been the ſupport 
of his cron. What then could be the pre- 
tenſions of -a young queen, newly arrived in 

the country, without friends, without rela- 
tions, and almoſt without à knowledge of 
x the language, which ſhe had only imperfectly 
llearnt at Nancy? She was indeed ſecure of 
the affection of her hufband; but he was a 
weak huſband, who already conſidered the 
buſineſs of his high rank as a burthen, and 
appeared leſs diſpoſed to divide the affairs of 
* government with his wife, than to live with, | 
her in idleneſs and pleaſure. Theſe reflections, 
which did not eſcape the mind of Margaret, 
inſtead of weakening her As ſerved 
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"Then ee eine — found herſelf at 
liberty with the king in his caftle at Honiton, 
| ſhe endeavoured to open his eyes to his dyn 
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grandeur, which hitherto be had no idea of. 


Befides England, he had Normandy and Gui- 


enne with ſome other provinces, which not- 


wichſtanding the loſs the Eng lib had ſuſtained 
in Frante, ſtill compoſed one of the largeft 


ſtates in Europe, - Was he diſpoſed to live 


without glory? or would he be obliged to 


none but his miniſter? Was it ſo uncommon 


by the favour; of the people, to abuſe his 


power, and impoſe laws on his maſter? And 


Could the ſueceſſor to Henry IV. and Henry 


V. ſleep in peace, while he had about his 


perſon the deſcendants of Lionel, who would 


5 cot aecuſtom themſelves to t itik that the 


crown they ſawy on his head was 


out at random, ſoon filled Henrys heart with 
fear and diſtruſt; but the conduct which they 


s mot the fruit 
of uſurpation? Theſe fuſt ftrokes ; thrown - 


pointed out to him, he wanted reſolution to 
attempt. He always anſwered, that he coud 


not take from his uncle an authority of which 
he had never made an ill uſe, and which 
was a kind of recompence for his ſervices: 


l ben Penne he * . on 


and with regard to the glory ſhe would b. 5 
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* The queen dig not Wipe to conquer ſuch 
_ obſtacles immediately; but having ſown theſe 


voured to make him ſenſible how indecent it 


people as the playsthing of his miniſter; and 


nothing more th opportunities of * acquiring 
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ſeeds of ſuſpicion. in this mind, ſhe endea- 
was for à great King to be regarded by his 


perceiving- that he felt the ſting of this re- 
proach, ſhe only thought of conviricing - him 
by certain experience, that his ſubjects had 
no other opinion of him. And here chance 


bappily favoured her with ſeveral inſtances, in 


which the duke of Gloucgſter bad made a dif- 
ficulty of ratifying favours which the King 
had granted without aſking his concurrence. 


A certain writer of the life of this prince 


raiſes a ſuſpicion, that it was the queen her- 


ſelf who interfered on theſe occaſions, in or- 


der to exaſperate him againſt his miniſter : 
However, ſhe made ſo good a uſe of them, 
that this was the firſt charge that ſucceeded 


againſt the duke. The king confuſed, ſayͤs 


the hiſtorian, at finding this reſiſtance againſt 
his authority, only urged ſome weak reaſons 
to juſtify his. uncle's conduct. He was even 
ſo far embarraſſed, as to confeſs, that as he 
himſelf might "have been deceived, he was 
"me Happy in having a miniſter on whom he 
Vi could 


* 
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2 FE do for the reparation, of his faults. 
This was the point ſhe. aimed at; and there- 
fore taking advantage of bis, confeſſion,. ſhe 
aſked if there Was, any great; honour i in a mo- 
narch's falling into faults which needed to be 
repaired 3, and if human conduct did not ad- 
mit of a. perpetual. tegurity., from: error, it. 
was necellary. that in High: Kation of life, 
where the people i imagine that grandeur and. 
merit are united, faults themſelyes ought to be, 


ſo diſguiſed as to .come. under; a better name. 


a From whence it was eaſy. to make. him con: 
clude, chat t the duk ke. of Gloucgfter's. care in 
ft rally y expo ſing. ors, could only. pro- 
ceed from a fixed Ny SF of rendering * : 
contemptible in the eyes of the public. But 
| 4 having confeſſed that there muſt in- 
eyitably be faults in the government of. A. 
great kingdom, made a ill greater impreſſion, . 
on him by adding, that if it was neceſlary 
theſe faults ſhould: be known. to any, it ſhould; 
be only to. "thoſe whoſe intereſt did not leſs 
depend on their concealing, than, their repair- 
ing them; and citing the example of a num 
ber of G4 who were determined, by this.. 
reaſon to divide 1585 cares 1 0 1 Chae with 
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make 'them ſhare their repoſe and inquietades; 
their glory and their thame- in common. 
Henry was fo ſtruck with this reflection, that 


he would immediately have taken meaſures 


for the removal of his miniſter, if the queen 


nerſelf had not judged that this change ought 


to be made with greater precaution. Be- 


ſides, che project of. raifiig Suffolk on his 


ruins, which till required 1 be managed 


with dexterity and care, ſhe was deſirous of 
conducting her deſign with ſuch addreſs, that 
all England ſhould applaud the new govern- 5 

melt, and the miniſter's qiſgrace 1 * 
pear to e doch juſt and becelkry. 


e e "ke 8 _ 3 


any diſſatisfaction on her account, or were 
influenced by other reaſons to with her ruin. 
Edmund duke of Somerſet had from the firſt 
moment been fixed upon to act a conliderable 


part in this intrigue, on account of the concern 
be had had in the lady Nevil's affairs. His 
merit, and his birth, had entitled him to the 


reſpect of the court; but with all the qua- 
lificatiors that conſtitute a great man both 
in war ahd peace, he had taken no other 
ſhare in the public affairs, than that to which 
the' dignity of his rank "neceſſarily obliged 


him, 


affected mantier, to inſinuate herſelf into the 
eſteem of all che lords, who had condeived 


! 


Margaret of Ah 
ſecrets of his heart, imagined that philoſo- 


phy. had diveſted him of ambition; and this 


opinion ſeemed perfectly confirmed by his 
properiſity to ſtudy. But the ſource of his 
indifference: ſprung from- anther chuſe: he 
was labouring to cùre himſeif of au unhappy 
paſſion, that had perpetually tormented him, 

and ne his TR er ep Ker 
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It is here neceſſary to cd the heirs 
of the lady Newilh, 'which had ſo great a 
ſhare in the fortune of two of the principal 
perfonages of Hemys court; in the fall 2 
| . and the nemme rife of the 2 


e the dainghter uf Richard Nei Een 
mY Salizbusy, and fiſter of the great ehtl f 


arwith, who: obtained that title by mar- 


rying che only daughter and heireſs of Henry 


Beauchamp, duke of Warwick, was born with 
all the perfections of her ſex, She was mar- 


Tied at fiſteen years of age to a gentleman | 


of her own family named ſmorelnnu, who 
rendered the moſt ugreeable” part of her life 
inſupportable, by the exceſs of his jealoufy. 
The earl of Salisbury, her father, perceiving 
the decline of her health, and the continual 
trouble of her mind, was the firſt who com- 


plained of her huſband's tyranny, and ſought 
. 3 38 $5 C 
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6 The HISTORY of 
the means of delivering her from it. He hap- 
pily diſcovered, that they had neglected ſome 
precautions with reſpect to the church, in not 
obtaining a diſpenſation: on account of kin- 
dred. Iqhis pretence appeared ſufficient to 
thoſe who ſympathized in her misfortunes : 
her marriage was declared null, and her huſ- 
band, who had tormented . was puniſhed 

by his on vexation, which in a little time 
e are him to his yes 
She: po | took: the name ef lady 
| Nevill, and appeared. at court with all the 
luſtre of youth and beauty. The duke 
of Glouceſter was gallantz he did not 
ſee her with out feeli ing thoſe emotions, 
which were raiſed. in the breaſt of all who: be- 
held her; and having loſt his wife, he ſuddenly 
thought of entering into a new marriage; and 
though decency obliged him to ſuſpend the 
completion of his deſign, till the time which 
cuſtom had fixed for mourning was expired, 
vet it did not prevent his acquainting the 
earl of Salisbury wich the inclination he had 
for his daughter, and the match was approv- 
ed of by the friends of both parties. This 
engagement was not proper to be made pub- 
lic; and though the duke frequently viſited 
her with a view to his marriage, yet that view 


fo 
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with the concurrence of the father, kept for 


2 > Hoke: a  ſeeret from the lady Ae herſelf. 


She was e miſtreſs of her heart, | 
and could not be reproached with rejecting 


a love that was not much known, or deſpiſing 
offers that were not made: however uſing 


with imprudence the right of following her 
own inclinations, ſhe ſuffered the duke of 
Somerſet, who could not aſpire to the qua- 
lity of her huſband, to gain too great a ſhare 


of her affections. He had been married for 
ſeveral years; and with whatever hopes, his 
paſſion | might ' inſpire. him, he ought. to 


have checked them from conſiderations of 


intereſt as well as honour. Both, however. | 
conſulted nothing but their inclinations, and 
Somerſet did not deliver himſelf up with leſs | 
. tranſport . than ſhe to a paſſion, on the indul- 
gence of which they both placed their hap- 
pineſs. The only reſtraint they impoſed on 
themſelves, was the concealing their tender 


neſs from all the world, 


1 


i correſpondence was js faccefifully.. car- 


150 on, while, the reſerve, agreed upon be- 


tween the duke of Glouceſter and the earl of 


Salisbury ſubſiſted; but the duke had ſcarce 
laid aſide his mourning, when impatient under 


fo long a reſtraint, he ſpoke to her of mar- 


38 riage. 
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She liſtened to his'propolals indeed, 
14 day with the defign of communicating 
them to her lover. They deliberated toge- 
ther on this alarming incident, and after much 
reaſoning, mutually acknowledged, that as it 
Was not fit that a daughter of the earl of Salis- 
Bury ſhould grow old without an eſtabliſhment, 
the ought to accept the miniſter's offers, who 
was not of an age to giye any uneaſineſs to 
a lover, and, who on the contrary, might ſerve 
as à Cloak to conceal the effects of their fami- 
 Farfty and tenderneſs. This reſolution might 
poſfibly have been taken, if fear, honour, and 

"efficacy had had leſs influence. upon their 
minds. The duke of Ghucgſter had with- 
out diſtruſt ſuffered her to treat him with 
coldneſs, before he made known his preten- 
ſions; "but Re could net, now ſhe had ap- 
proved of them, ſee the Tos affectation of 
Hunninis him, without being convinced, that 
he had but a ſmall ſhare in her affection. 
"Though he went ſeveral times a day, he could 
ſcarce ever find her at home; nor could 
any body give him a Tatisfactory : account of 
what was become of her: taken up with 
"interviews wich Somerſet, and he care of con- 
cealing them, the was never to be found at 
the places where ſhe pretended ſhe would 
ſpend the day. The ſuſpicions which this 
* gave riſe to in the duke's mind, 
were 


os 


taken to 2 his intrigue a ſekret. 12 7 52 Þ 
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' were ſoon confirmed: he was fired with re- 


ſentment, and the orders he gave his emiſ- 
faries were ſo bloody, that Somerſet owed his 
preſervation meerly to the precautions he had 


Love however triumphed over the alike 5 
ſter's inquietudes, and in ſpite of all his rea- 
ſons for ſuſpicion, he reſolved to gratify the 
deſires of his heart, in the hope that the 
ties of marriage would ſecure to him the 
poſſeſſion of the lady's perſon, and that his 
2 80 would at leaft keep her within the 
bounds which he had a right to preſcribe, - 
He therefore preſſed the celebration of his 
marriage, and the time was fixed. On the eve 
of a day ſo mournful to the two lovers, they 
agreed upon an interview, which was to be 
a kind of prelude to their new ſituation ; n 5 
for that purpoſe, repaired to a village near | 
the Thames, at a ſmall diſtance from London. 
Gloucefter, being informed that the lady N. 
vill was gone from home, ordered her ſteps 
to be traced. Somerſet had concealed his per- 
ſon under a diſguiſe ; but the miniſter's . it 
having informed him, that the lady was with '* 9 © 3 
a man, whom by certain ' proofs they knew _ "> 
to be a lover, he was ſo filled with rage, 5 "0 
as to reſolve to facrifice them, both with his 7 7 
own hand. Accordingly he fer 0s eſcorted by 
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a number of faithful ſervants for the place 
| Where he expected to find them. He pur- 
ſued them till night, when he was informed 


by ſome .countrymen, that the lovers had re- 


turned to London in one of the ſmall boats, 
which went regularly to the city at the eb- 


bing of the tide. She was indeed gone by 


water, in company with ſeveral other paſſen- 


gers, by whom ſhe was certain of not being 


known ; . while Somerſet ſet out on horſeback 


to give orders to his men, who ſerved him 


In this intrigue, to hold themſelves ready to 
receive her at ſome diſtance from the river. 
This opportunity appeared ſo important to 
the duke of Glouceſter, that he redoubled his 
pace in his return to London, in hope of 


being there as ſoon as the boat, and of ſur- 


prizing the two lovers at their coming out of 

it. He was there indeed ſooner than lady 
Nevill ; and being informed by the watermen 
the moment the boat. put to. ſhore, of the 
place from whence they had ſet out, he had 


no doubt that the prey he ſought for was 


fallen into his hands, though the , night was 
ſo dark, that he almoſt deſpaired of being 


able to diſtinguiſh it, The tranſport of rage : 


he was thrown into by this new obſtacle, 
male him eonceive a deſign yet 'more cruel 
than that which-he ſet out with. He intended 


| to Rab the two objects. of his hatred in the 


boat, 


— OY . 


. from which it ne. have been 
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and that the darkneſs might not cauſe a miſ- 


take, he took the reſolution to involve i in the 
ſame fate, four or five paſſengers who were 
already preparing to leave the boat. The 
order was immediately given to his men; he 
entered the boat himſelf, and the firſt object 


boat, where he ſuppoſed: able * were; 


7 


. 
43 


he was able to diſtinguiſh being a woman, 


who appeared . dreſſed genteelly enough to per- 


ſuade him that it was the lady Nevill, he 


ſtruck his poniard into her boſom, with ſome 
reproaches that could not fail to impreſs that 
lady with a ſenſe of her danger. The duke's. 
voice which ſhe knew the firſt moment, the 
dreadful diſorder cauſed by his attendants 


in ruſhing on the watermen and the affrighted ” 


paſſengers; in ſhort, a ſuperior power, which 
deſtined her to 2 fate very different from that 
which the duke had deſigned her, inſpired her 


with the thought of throwing herſelf into the 


water, and ſhe was carried away by the 


ſtream, while the duke” s men Were e 85 
their e, * * 11 £ 2 25 r EY ; a 4 3 
by 5 . 8 | 


He had found fo little refitance.; in boch an 
unforeſeen attack, that excepting ſome cries 
which were immediately ſtifled, he ĩmagined 
that every cauſe of diſcovery was removed. 


However he had the precaution: to fink the 
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48 Te HISTORY: of 
. eaſy to waſn off the bloody marks. of his fury; 
5 and with the ſame precaution had ſtones faſ · 
cdteened to the dead bodies, to precipitate them 
wich greater certainty tothe e the 
— river. Tis from his on confeſſion, that hi- 
| ſtorians have collected this detail of all theſe 
'  - eircumſtances, when he was forced to ac- 
WE knowledge them by accuſations againſt which 
he had nothing to reply. They however do 
3 him the juſtice to ſay, that his temper did not 
I lead him to acts of violence, and that on 'oc- 
1 caſions here he had the liberty of following 
_ - the dictates of his heart, he took pleaſure 
in making himſelf beloved by acts of benefi- 
a cence: e ban. can love and Jealouſy! be | 
5 not capable © —— Slpolaipns} : 
r ee eto enter -peieall 
„ — WR Fs 
18 The a. of 8 had: 1 al his | 
care to conceal his crime, in order to preſerve | 
the eſteem of the public; for his power was 
at that time ſo great, that ke had nothing to fear 
either from his enemies, or the laws. The 
earl of Saliſbury did not long preſs him to 
know the fate of his daughter 7 and his teſti- [ 
monꝝ being ſufficient to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the earl, of ber per diſhonoured 1 
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Margaret of Anjou. Li 49 
cataſtrophe ſhould remain a ſecret, and that 
her death ſhould be attributed to ſome natural 
cauſe. The duke of Somerſet was himſelf 
ignorant of it, and having learnt nothing ot 
his ſervants, who had waited to no purpoſe in 
a ſtreet adjoining to the river, he found him- 
ſelf conſtrained after a thouſand unfueceſsfut 
enquiries, to ſtifle the uneaſineſs that b "—_— 
meme 1 


In the mean while the lady Mois was 
| earried down the river in che extremeſt danger; 
for it was leſs the hope of ſaving herſelf, than 

her fear at the ſight of an evil ſtill more 
dreadful, that made her take this raſh reſolu- 
tion. The garb of the women at that time 
was of ſo fantaſtical a form, that the gown 
being ſpread out by a large fardingale, the - 
was happily ſupported on the furface, till ſne 
was taken up by the captain of a Norman - 
veſſel, who was coming down in his ſhallop, | 
and who ſoon diſcovered, by a multitude of 
proofs, that he had not done this favour to 
perſon of ordinary rank, By means of proper f 
aſſiſtance ſhe was brought to herſelf; and re- 
covering ſo much preſence of mind as to let 
nothing eſcape her that might make known her 
birth and adventure, ſhe no ſooner found 
that ſhe owed her ſafety to a French captain, —- 
than ſhe reſolved to make uſe of his ſervices. - 
Oh. L 1 Such 
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Such a terrible extremity was-a powerful re- 


medy againſt love: Forgetting therefore the 


duke of Somerſet, and thinking only how ſhe 
* ſhould fave her life, ſhe engaged the captain 


to keep her concealed. till his departure, and 
to take her with, him to France, Margaret 
Stuart arrived at Paris at the ſame time, in 
order to marry the dauphin. Her meeting 
with this princeſs was a new inſtance of the 
care of heaven in her favour, to whom with- 


out. confeffing her frailty with regard to the 
duke of Scmer/et, ſhe made ſo moving a re- 


Cital of her misfortune, that ſhe obtained her 
friendſhip, and the liberty of living with her 


under a diſguiſe that deceived the whole court 


An. 


Queen Margaret, upon receiving this intelli- 
gence at Abbeville, did not at all queſtion, 


but that the miniſter of England's being guilty 
of fo deteſtable an action, would one time 


or other ſerve to ſtrengthen the project ſhe 
had already formed for his ruin; without rec- 
koning chat a family ſo powerful as the Ne- 
ville s, would probably need no other mo- 


tive io bend them to her, and to engage with 


warmth. in her intereſts. She was willing, 
however, to give herſelf time to obſerve the 


| diſpoſition of their minds, and to take ſome 


meaſures with the King before ſhe commu- 


*. 
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nicated this affair to the earl of Salisbury: 
but the death of the ducheſs of Somerſet, which 
happened at this interval, made delay unne- 
ceſſary with regard to the duke. It appeared 
to her impoſſible for him not to have pre- 
ſerved ſo tender a remembrance for the lady 
Neville, as to conſider his finding her at a 
time when he might fully indulge "ul the in- 
clination he had felt for her, as the greateſt 
happineſs of his life ; and perhaps, ſhe mighe 
be ſolicited by the lady Neville herſelf, who 
cduld not be near the man ſhe had fo fondly 
loved, without feeling all che ardour of _ 
N N d Fg > 
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uſed in informing the duke of a piece of 
news, that was ſo likely to fill him with joy. 


Margaret, having reſerved to herſelf this ſa- 
tisfaction, ordered him to be informed that 


ſne deſired to ſpeak with him in private 5 
and without making him purchaſe her ex- 


planation at too high a price, ſhe told him 
what he had to expect from her goodneſs, 
if he was capable of taking certain meaſures 
for her intereſt. She had much leſs difficulty 


in obtaining frony him the promiſes which 


ſhe expected him to make, than credit to 


the truth of her ſtory. As he had ſtill a 


* affection for the memory of the 
$7! D 2 lady 
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lady Neville, and firmly believed her to be 
dead; what agitations muſt he not feel at 
finding that the was not only living, but fo 
near him, as to receive a promiſe of ſeeing 

her that inſtant? After having ſworn to pay 
a blind obedience to the queen, and to che- 
riſh an implacable hatred againſt the mini- 
ſter, which ſhould never be extinguiſhed till 
he had taken the moſt crue] vengeance, he 
conjured her not to defer for'a moment the 
reſtoring to him the ſole object for which 
he deſired to live. She conſented z but it 
was on the following conditions, to which, 
though very ſevere, he ſubmitted without heſi- 
tation : firſt, that after having ſeen her once, 

for the ſake of "convincing him that ſhe was 
Mill alwe, and ſtill perſevered in her affection 
ſor him, he ſhould ſee her no more till the 
duke of Gloucefter's fall; by which conſtraint 
ſhe was ſure: to keep up the ardour which 
ſhe had kindled : ſecondly, that he ſhould pre- 

tend to be upon ill terms with her fo long 
as ſhe ſhould judge this conduct meceſſary 
for the ſucceſs of their common intereſt : and 
laſtly, that after having engaged all his friends 
in the project of ſtripping the miniſter of his 
power, he ſhould lay before the parliament 
the. complaints of the nation againſt the 
duke of Glexcefter, for abuſing the king's 
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The laſt of theſe would have Ae 
moſt repugnant to a man of Somer/et's cha- 
rater, if he had been capable of finding any 

£ thing difficult after having ſubmitted to the 
firſt. But he was as much enflamed with 
revenge as with love: though he had hi- 
| therto made profeſſion of ſome attachment 
to the miniſter, yet he engaged himſelf in 
his ruin with the moſt horrid imprecations; 
and the promiſes of grandeur, which ne 
queen added as an additional motive, appear- 
ed unworthy of the two powerful paſſions 
which poſſeſſed his heart. The lovers ſaw - 
each other with tranſports that are not to 
de deſcribed: the queen ſhared in them, 
and was charmed at beholding, their mu- 
tual extaſy: but having more ambition th: ti 
tenderneſs, ſhe ſoon interrupted their endear- 
ments to. propoſe to, Semerſet, on whom ſhe 
from that time relied as much as on the 
marquis of Suffolt, to acquaint the earl of 
Salisbury with his diſpoſitions with reſpe& to 
his daughter. Her hope of the advantages 
that would ariſe from bringing over this 
lord and the earl of Varuict his ſon, was 
now equal to the fear that had always pole 
ſeſſed her of the difficulties ſhe ſhould meet 
with from their cloſe connection with the duke 
of NA The intereſt of his daughter I} 
„„ had It 
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had been ſacrificed by the earl to advance 
the fortune of his ſon ; and he approved the 
crue] puniſhment Shih had been inflicted 
on her: the queen therefore could not but 
form a horrible idea of a father, whoſe am- 
bition could ſteel his heart againſt the im- 
pulſes of nature. | | 


Semerſet, however, undertook to make this 
conqueſt, and flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of ſucceſs ; for having formed a reſolution of 
marrying the lady Neville, he imagined that 
the confeflion he propoſed to make of his 
former commerce with her, and the decla- 
ration of his deſign to repair it by an open 
marriage, would eafily influence the earl to 
reſtore her to his affection. By too much 
precaution the queen neglected the only means 
that could ſecure the fucceſs of her deſign : 
the fear of imparting too much to the earl 
of Salisbury, before ſhe knew his ſentiments 
with reſpect to his daughter, made her care- 
fully recommend it to the duke of Somer/er, 
to conceal every thing that related to her 
ſchemes of government: but to ſecure a man 
| who had ſacrificed his daughter to the mini- 
Ker, only from the hope of raiſing his for- 
tune, it was neceſſary to have begun with flat- 
tering his ambition, in order to have made 
* reſume the affeQicn ob-a father... -.. 

| * 
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. Somerſet did not fail to employ all his 4 
\ * on this occaſion. He ſaw the earl. 
He informed him, that the report which had 
been ſpread of the lady Neville's death was 


falſe, for he had received certain inteligencs 


of her being alive and in health; and taking 
advantage of the ſurprize into which he was 
thrown by this diſcourſe, he continued to re- 
late the ſhare he had had in the misfortunes 
of his daughter thro” the exceſs of his paſ- 
ſion, of which he acknowledged that ſhe had 
not been inſenſible. Without letting him 
know that ſhe was returned to England, and 
without even mentioning that he was in- 
formed of the duke of Gloucefter's barbarity 
to her, he juſtified” her conduct from her re- 
pugnance to a marriage that was contrary to 
her inclinations, and by the aſylum ſhe had 
procured for herſelf in France, under the pro- 
tection and even inthe palace of thedauphineſs: 


5 And being now at liberty by the late death 


of his wife, he made no difficulty of beg- 
ging the earl's permiſſion to marry her, and 
joined to this requeſt every thing proper to 
convince him of _ value he ſet « on * 
liance. 
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and had diſpoſed him by propoſals of mar- 
riage to reſtore his daughter to favour, to 
irritate him againſt the miniſter, by inform - 
ing him to what acts of violence he had 
been carried againſt a lady over whom he 
had no power. But the earl was of too in- 
flexible a temper, to be eaſily recovered from 
his prejudices; and ſo far from appearing to 
be ſoftened by what he had juſt heard, he 
durſt into a torrent of reproaches againſt his 
daughter, preteſting that he cared as little 
for her life as her fortune; and that if he 
wiſhed to ſee her again, it was only to pu- 
niſh her with a ſeverer bond than the. duke of 
Sauen . ä 


This was 1 for Somerſet, who: took 
his leave after defiring the earl to conſider, 
that in the fituation he was in, his honour 
obliged him to ſilence The queen was ex- 
tremely mortified at this diſappointment, and 
deſpaired of ſucceeding better than a man 


urged on by love. But while ſhe made this 


reflection, ſhe did not conſider that it was 
by other means, that the earl of Salisbury 
ought to be tempted. She recollected this too 
late, and at a time when this lord himſelf, 


perhaps, ar the fault they had both 
committed. | 


. 
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She next propoſed to gain over the duke 
of York, . whoſe birth and "ſhining qualities 
would add great weight to any party he 
ſhould eſpouſe, She was not ignorant of the 
views he had entertained with reſpect to her- 
ſelf; but it was to be preſumed, that as they _ 
had ariſen from politic motives, he had now 
prudence enough to ſtifle them; and it was 
not ſo weak a foundation that the hoped to 
acquire fome aſcendency over him. Soll, 
"whoſe {kill the propoſed to employ i in drawing 
over ſuch an illuſtrious perſon, repreſented 
with great wiſdom, that all ſhe could rea- 
ſonably defire, would be to keep him in a 
ſtate of repoſe; and equally to avoid either 
placing too much confidence in him, or mak- 
ing him an enemy. The hatred of a prince, 
who was but too ſenſible of bis advantages, 
and who had joined to the claims of the 
houſe of Yert fome juſt cauſes of reſentment, , | 
that might awaken his pretenſions and his cou- 
rage, were not only what | ſhe might dread 
'a$ moſt dangerous to her tranquillity, but an 
almoſt infallible obſtacle to the great de ſign 
ſhe was reſolved to execute.” She ought not 
"to put the king under the neceſſity of return 
ing to his uncle, to oppoſe the enterprizes of 
2 rival, againſt which he would never ſuppoſe, 
that the had either the art or che firmneſs to 
deſend her elf. On the other hand, if it 


6 Te e ſhould 
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 Hoould appear, that ſhe could not chuſe a 
better ſupport againſt the miniſter, ſhe ought 
to be informed, that this would only be to 
change the ſlavery, and that the duke would 
make her pay very dear for the aſſiſtance he 
granted her, though he ſhould.not make uſe 
of the advantages which he could not fail to 
d:aw from it. She ſubmitted to the force of 
this advice; and the part of mere politeneſs, 
to which ſhe was reduced ir her behaviour to 
the duke, would have ſecured her an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſs; if other intrigues had not in 
the end engaged his active ſpirit in Os 


| u Sl 


| Every thing, pa. ſeemed. to. concur 
to advance the work, in which ſo. much care 
and pains was beſtowed. The king impreſſed 
by Maxgaret's laſt advice, never ſaw his mi- 
niſter without evident marks of coldneſs and 
embarraſſment, which could not long eſcape 

the eyes of the public. He affected to con- 
demn every thing that paſſed through his 
hands, and ſeemed reſolved to take upon him- 
ſelf the conduct of his affairs; he frequently 
undertook what he could never have been ca- 
pable of executing, if the queen had not al- 
ways interpoſed to deliver him from the chief 
part of the burthen; and on theſe occaſions, 
* never failed to make him obſerve, how 
much 
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much it was for the intereſt of a king to di- 
vide his cares with a perſon ſo devoted to his 
intereſt, as to aſſiſt him without robbing him 
of his glory. He now left his cabinet with 
as much complacency, as if he himſelf had 
eſtabliſhed peace and order through the uni- 
verſe; and no one could extol the labours of 
the miniſter, without riſquing the diſpleaſure 
of the king. Thus the duke of Glouce/ter's 
intereſt grew daily leſs and leſs, while the 
queen's authority was enlarged, in proportion 
zs ſhe rendered herſelf neceſſary to ſupport 
the vanity of her huſband. She perſuaded 
him at laſt; that the empire ſhe had gained 
over him by this weakneſs, left him nothing 


to fear; and ſhe waited to fee him in this : 


diſpoſition, before ſhe ventured en ex- 
ecution of her purpoſes. | 9 7 


— with a. memorial in which 5 
queen had inſerted all the imputations laid. 
againſt the duke, during the courſe of bis 
adminiſtration, preſented himſelf one day at 
the door of the king's cabinet, when the 
duke was with him. Though he had de- 
clared that he came on an affair of the laſt 
importance, and though his manner correſ— 
ponded with this declaration, yet he affected 
an extreme ſurprize at ſeeing the miniſter; 
and pretending as if he would retire, he 

N excuſed 
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excuſed himſelf on bis hoping to have found 
his majeſty alone. On this the queen or- 
dered him to ſtay, ſaying, that the king was 
in a manner alone, ſince he had no 0 
with him but herſelf and the miniſter; and 
baving received the ſame order from the king, 
he ſeemed to exert an uncommon degree of 
reſolution, as if he had been preſſed by ur- 
gent motives to reveal immediately, what 
other reaſons would have obliged him at this 
Jjuncture to conceal; therefore without paying 
any farther attention to the miniſter, he oſ- 
ſered his memorial to the king, ſaying, that 
a ſubjeR like him was not capable of a falſe 
fear, when the ſerviee of the ſtate and the 
glory of his maſter was at ſtake. He added, 
that as his memorial contained accuſations of 
the greateſt importance againſt the duke of 
Glouceſter, he was not ſorry to find him preſent, 
- fince it gave him an mann to JT 
his conduct. 


ehe 0 3 perhaps, have pre- $ 
vented the ſucceſs of this ſcene, if Margaret 


pretending great concern for the ſafety of her 
huſband and the kingdom, had net ſeized 
the memorial, and impoſed ſilence on the 
duke, who already appealed to heaven as the 
witneſs of his innocence. _* Let us read this 
memorial, ſaid the queen; it m * 
1 


. 
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great of articles, of Which che 
© moſt important, and that which ſerves as 
'© a pretence for the duke of  Somerſet's haſte, 
© ſeems to relate to Guienne. A rebellion 
© has been fomented there againſt the Engli Ja 
government, by the intrigues of the count 
© of Armagnac, who ſeeks to revenge him; 
© ſelf for the contempt England has thrown 
upon his daughter. The ſhare the duke 


of Gloucefler had in pro projecting, this alliance, 


made it ſuſpected, that he had entertained 
the ſame reſentment as the count; and ſince 
the diminution of his authority, his enemies 
accuſed him openly of deſigning to make an 
independent ſtate of that province: but as 

12 not appear by any teſtimonial, that this 
aàccuſation was ever proved, in all probability 
they only began with this article to give more 
weight to thoſe that followed; and they might 
promiſe themſelves, that the proofs with which 
they were able to ſupport the others, might 
give a greater probability to the firſt, Among 
other heads relating to the infringement of 
the laws of the kingdom, and his abuſe of 
the king's authority, they had painted in the 
moſt horrible colours the murder of Ann 
Nevill ; and though they pretended to be ig- 
norant of the principal circumſtances, yet 
they inſiſted on the fact as an inſtance of bar- 


: barity without 3 The duke of Glou- 
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ceſter was at firſt thrown into great confuſion 
by this charge; but recovering himſelf im- 
mediately upon their acknowledging their ig- 
norance of the circumſtances, he proteſted, 
as he had done at every. other article, that it 
was a moſt falſe and cruel imputation. The 
queen finiſhed reading the memorial without 
making any reflections on what ſhe read; 
while the king, being troubled at what he 
heard, ſcarcely./duzft lift up his eyes on the 
accuſed : after which, affecting to hold the 
balance even between the facts . the duke's 
diſvowal of them, ſhe turned to the king, 
and faid, © As it would be hard to condemn 
© the duke of . Glouce/ler without granting 
© him the liberty of defending himſelf, ſo it 
© would be imprudent to neglect ſuch weigh- 
© ty accuſations. We cannot ſuſpect the duke 
© of Somerſet of making them at random; 

© your majeſty, therefore, ought to attend 
© to the proofs.” This ſpeech having been 
concerted, Somerſet replied, without heſita- 
tion, that he was ready to produce them, and 
offered to begin with ſuch as it ſhould pleaſe 
the king to direct. Well, replied the 
© queen, can you bring any ſufficient proofs of 
© the dreadful} murther of which you have ac- 
« cuſed the duke? Somerſet anſwered, that 
he could; and defiring permiſſion to go out 
for. a moment, he returned preſently after, 


ACCOM- 
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accompanied by the lady Ts dſt] in a 
long ane tobe. . | 


"Though. her full age, and the interval of 
ſeveral years, had made ſome alteration in 
her ſtature and perſon, yet the duke of Glou- 
ce/ier had ſtill her image fo ſtrongly impreſſed 
upon his mind, that he immediately knew her, 
A ſpectre riſen from hell to drag him thither, 
could not have filled his ſoul with more fear, 
nor have ſpread more conſternation on his 
countenance. He aroſe with various marks 
of agitation, while the lady Nevill, throwing 
herſelf at the king's feet, addreſſed him in a 
moving ſpeech, in which the duke's cruelty, 
the afliſtance of heaven, which had interpoſed 
to ſave her from the poniard and the Thames, 
her flight into France, and all the ſubſequent 
Adventures, were fully deſcribed. She added, 
that her having ſtaid fo long before ſhe made 
her complaints and called for juſtice from. 
his majeſty, was owing to the high degree 
of power, which the duke had been hitherto 
poſſeſſed of: but having heard that his ma- 
jeſty had taken the reins of government 
himſelf, and truſting to the protection of ſo 
equitable a prince, ſhe came to England, in 
full confidence that ſhe ſhould not fall again 
* . * Wann aged ed 
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Weak. and timorous .as Henry auturally 
was, a ſcene of this kind was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to make him ſhake off his irreſolution : 
nothing that did not paſs immediately before 
his eyes, could make a ſufficient impreſſion 
upon his mind; and even in the moment, 
when. moſt moved by what he had heard and 
ſeen, he ſcarcely dared to open his lips to 
utter one reproach: againſt his uncle, or to 
attempt to interrogate him. The queen, 
however, preſſed the duke with ſuch queſtions 
as forced him to make a particular confeſſion 
of his crime. But whether ſhe thought ſhe 
had done enough in obtaining this confeſſion, 
or whether ſhe diſtruſted the proofs of the 
other articles, ſhe interrupted the examina- 
tion by repreſenting to the king, that an af- 
fair of ſuch importance ought to be examined 
in another form, and deſired that a parliament 
might ſpeedily be called: on which the duke 
of Glouceſter had leave to retire. Thoſe: who 
have been ſurprized that ſhe did not cauſe 
him to be arreſted on the ſpot, have pretended, 
that not being willing to take away his life, 
ſhe hoped, that he would take advantage of 
this interval, to make his eſcape out of Eng- 
land; and indeed if the duke had been guilty 
of all the crimes laid to his charge in the 
: moor, it is extremely ſurprizing, that he 
. did 
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did not think of ſecuring himſelf by flight. 

But as the other heads of the accuſation are 
leſt uncertain by the ſilence of hiſtorians, it may 

be ſuppoſed, that being conſcious of no other 

crime beſides that which he had confeſſed, he 

hoped to make that -paſs for a tranſport of | 
* jealouſy, the juſtification of which might be "1 

made to depend on the proofs he had to pro- 

duce of the lady Nevill's infidelity z and that 

he choſe rather to anſwer to this accuſation, 

at the hazard of being ruined by the defend- 

ing it, than by his flight to create a belief 

that he deſerved condemnation for them all. 


However that be, the king kevin referred 
the deciſion to the judgment of his parliament, 
which' was ordered to meet at Bury St. Ed- 
monds, he cauſed the duke to be informed, 
that he muſt repair thither, to anſwer his 
accuſers, - This extraordinary manner of pro- 
ceeding, ſtill, perhaps, proceeded from the 

queen, who was willing to give him time to 
open his eyes on the neceſlity'ſhe imagined 
he was in ea making his eſcape ; but- he, 
without doubt, explained it in a different 
manner; or, at leaſt, did not imagine, that 
after having left the king's cabinet at full li- 
berty, he had reaſon to'apprehend his being 
ſo ſoon arreſted, and therefore perſiſted in - 
EY quietly in his own bouſe. This 
ſecurity 
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fecurity gave freſh alarms to the queen 
and Somerſet. They began to dread the 
aſcendancy which Gloucgſſer had gained over 
the king's mind, whoſe weakneſs made them 
apprehend ſome return of affection, that 
might make them loſe all the fruit of their 
| labours. They therefore told him, that after 
the confeſſion the duke of Glouceſter had made 
of his being guilty of ſuch a horrid crime, it 
was not proper that he ſhou!d appear before 
the parliament with the air of a perſon whoſe 
innocence was doubtful, The reſolution of 
arreſting him was taken on theſe inſtances, 
and the execution committed to the lord viſ- 
count Beaumont, lord conſtable of England. 
Thus the duke diſcovered when it was too 
late, that he had failed in point of prudence ; 
and as he gave his ſword to the 3 he 
could not help ſaying with a deep ſigh, that 


his enemies had prevailed over the goodneſs 
of the king his nephew. 


F | The buen of Suffolk had as great A 

Mare in this intrigue as the duke of Somerſet, 

though the queen did not chuſe to have him 
appear in it. As ſhe deſigned to make him 
ſucceed the miniſter, by governing the ſtate 
under her orders, ſhe was unwilling it ſhould be 
ſuſpected, that he had contributed to his ruin: 
and this was a caution Which ſhe thought 


due 


* 
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due to the people, who had a ſincere affec- 
tion for the duke, and whoſe diſgrace ſhe was 
ſenſible would give them a very deep concern. 
However, as Suffo/& paſſed for this 'princefs's 
confident, and had been employed, not only | 

in the negotiation of her marriage, but even 
in the ceſſion of the two provinces, which 8 
he himſelf had put into the king of Sicih's 
poſſeſſion, there were none who did not re- 
gard him beforehand, as the ſucceſſor the 
queen had appointed to ſupply the place of 
this unfortunate miniſter. The duke of So- 
merſet, whoſe love had made him deſpiſe the 
cenſures of the public, was ſo happy as to ſtand 
excuſed in the minds of the multitude; fac 
the character he had obtained of being ex- 
trkmely jealous of the glory and intereſt of 
the nation, raiſed an opinion that he was 
too eaſily alarmed at the ambitious projects 
that were attributed to the miniſter; and 
even the facility with which he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be carried away by this jealouſy, paſſed 
for an effect of Suffolt*s artifices, and only 
ſerved to render him more / odious. Theſe : 
rumours, of which Samerſet could not be ig- | 
norant, might perhaps induce him to carry 
his revenge of the lady NevilPs cauſe much 
ſarther than he would have dared to have 
done, had he been apprehenſive of i OY 
2 of the public. 
| The 
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The duke of Glouceſter had been committed 
tothe tower, and as he had nolonger any reaſon 
to hope for favour after ſo bold a ſtep, he 
employed himſelf in preparing his defence : 
however, he was not treated with ſuch ri- 
gour as to be denied the ſight of his rela- 
tions and friends, While he was in this ſitu · 
ation it ſtruck into the duke of Somer/et's 
mind, that to reeſtabliſn the lady Nevill's 
character with her father, he ought not only 
to let the miniſter underſtand, that by his 
blackening the reputation of that lady in his 
deſence, he would render his cauſe much 
worſe; but alſo to promiſe him very gentle 
treatment on the ſide of his accuſers, if he 
would repair by à formal retractation the im- 
preſſions he had made on the earl of Salis- 
bury. This defign was perhaps excuſable in 
a perſon. who propoſed to make the lady 
Nevill his wife. He therefore ſecretly con- 
trived the means of paying the duke of 
Gleuceſter a viſit in his priſon, where throwing 
the ill office he had done him on the neceſſity 
of ſerving the ſtate, which he looked upon 
as an indiſpenſible duty, he diſcovered, with- 
out any marks of hatred, that he was the 
perſon with whom the lady Nevill was under 
thoſe tender ties, at the time when he had 
1 of marrying. her. To this decla- 
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ration, he added an acknowledgment of the 
ſentiments he ſtill entertained for her; and 
_ aſſuring him, that there was no obfiacie, 


capable of ſnrmounting, he let him know, 
that in the extremity to which he ſaw him 
reduced, there was ſtill a way to ſave him 
from ruin, if inſtead of defaming the lady 
Nevill by outrageous recrimination, he would 
repair the injury he had already done her with 


her family, and promiſe to do her none with 


the public. Recollect, ſaid he, that the 
. * ng away her reputation, would be a 

piece of revenge that would be of very 
little ſervice to you, fince it cannot make 
© the leaſt alteration in the nature of the 


crime with which you are accuſed ; and 


that in preſerving a diſcretion, with which it 


is impoſfible but ſhe muſt be moved, you 


will render your defence much more eaſy, 


© by the advantage you will obtain over the 


* moſt formidable of your enemies.” 


Hatred and revenge are ſometimes ſo. 


blind as to deceive us even in the means they 


prompt us to employ for their gratification, 


So far from ſuffering himſelf to be perſuaded. 
by theſe arguments, the duke of Glouce/ter 
regarded them as proceeding from an impru- 


dence, that was extremely favourable to him, 


which ſo lively a paſſion did not render him 


* 
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as they were uttered by a man which he 
could not fail of taking for a declared ene- 
my. The lady Nevill's infidelity had been 
verified by his: confeſſion, and this was what 
he had apprehended he ſhould never have been 
able to prove, in order to juſtify the ' exceſs 
of. that fury into which it had formerly hur- 
ried him. He diſcovered even in his accu- 
fer, a rival intereſted in his deſtruction, and 
ſaw that it was conſequently very eaſy to ren- 
dier him ſuſpected by his judges. In ſhort, 
the joy of being furniſhed with arms for his 
defence, by thoſe who had conſpired his ruin; 
the hope of having the happineſs to turn them 
againſt themſelves; his indignation at ſeeing 


himſelf inſulted by offers, that appeared to 


him to be a new inſtance of treachery; what 
ſhall I ſay? the hatred due to his accuſer, 
and perhaps the remains of a jealous fury, 
did not leave him ſufficient: freedom of mind 
to diſguiſe his ſchemes of vengeance, and to 
moderate' the exceſs of his reſentment. He 
received Somerſet's propoſal as an outrage, 


and treating him with a noble haughtineſs, 


told him, that as they had ſpared no pains 
in order to deftroy him by falſe and unworthy 
accuſations,” he would ſpare nothing that could 
be urged in his defence. _ Somerſet made him 
repeat this ſeveral times, when ſeeing him ob- 


ſtinately reſolved not to yield, he caſt Himſelf 


upon 
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upon him, threw him on the ground, and 


cauſed him to be ſtrangled in his preſence, by - 


ſome villains whom he had engaged to aſſiſt 
him. At laſt, having laid him very carefully 
in his bed, he retired as ſecretly as he had 
entered, by the aſſiſtance of an officer of the 


tower, by whom he and his men had been 
introduced, Y 


A murder of this kind muſt doubtleſs have 
been premeditated ; and it cannot be tmagined 
that the duke of Somerſet, who had lived hi- 
therto at a diſtance from affairs, and whoſe 

credit was ſo recent, would have dared fo 


raſhly to execute the vengeance of the lady 


Nevill on a prince of the blood, who was 
the King's uncle, and till that time preſump- 
tive heir of the crown, if he had not thought 


himſelf ſecured by the queen's approbation, 
and if he had not acted thus by her orders. 
The accufations brought againſt the duke of 
Glouceſter had caſt this princeſs into an ex- 
treme uneafineſs, It was ' uncertain how 
they would be received by the parliament, 
even if they were ſupported by ſufficient - 


proofs : and ſuppoſing that the weakneſs of 


what they had to allege, and the favour of 


the people, ſhould make the duke come off 
conqueror, was it not to be feared that his 
Oy would yu new- ſtrength, by the 


| mimpo- 
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impotency of thoſe very efforts that were 


made uſe of to deſtroy it? And might he not 
render himſelf ſo much the more formidable, 


by at once confirming his power, and reveng- 
ing the injuries that were offered him ? This 


action therefore was finiſhing the quarrel by 


2 fingle blow, and even the violence em- 
ployed to get rid of him became a ſubject of 
fear to thoſe of his party. The court kept 


*a profound ſilence with 'reſpet to this 


tragical adventure, The people were left at 
liberty to lament the loſs of a miniſter who 
had gained their affections, and the queen 
appeared to pay no regard to the tranſports of 
public grief. She ſuffered the duke's corpſe 
to be expoſed for ſeveral days, to let it be 
ſeen that he had no wound ; and that if his 
death was not natural, he mul have poiſoned 
or ſtrangled himſelf, as they had taken care 
to have it rumour'd abroad. By this means, 
the grief of the public in time ſubſided, and 
this apparent indifference in the court ſuc- 
ceeded better in calming it, than any other 
artifice can bave done. 


- But they were not ——_ to Tk violent 
extremes with a view of gaining no advantage 
from them. The queen openly took upon 
herſelf the adminiſtration of affairs, and to 
. her deſign of advancing the marquis 
Rt of 
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of Suffolk, ſhe ;began by cauſing him to be 
created duke. This too great impatience 
to load him in favours, was one of the 


faults ſhe had to reproach herſelf with. The 
ſuſpicions of thepeople were awakened at ſeeing | 


a perſon treated with this diſtinction, whom 


they had for a long time regarded as a par- 
ticular enemy to the miniſter: they did not 
therefore doubt, but that this was the price 


paid for his death; and their hatred of Suffolk, 
which had been W to an extreme ever 


ſince the ceſſion of Anjou and Maine, re- 
doubled to that degree, that it drew upon 


him many inſults in the ſtrects of London, 
of Weird he took no notice. 


1 EE 5 Somerſet, by fo much com- 


1 and zeal to oblige the queen, had 
hitherto only propoſed to render hi 


im happy 
with the lady New; and this paſſion, which 


alane employed his, thoughts, had made him 


: ſhuc his eyes againſt all che dangers to which | 
he was. expoſed. But ſeeing with what heat 
the: reſentment of the people was revived, 
and net doubting but that ſoon or late they 
would diſcover that the duke's death was his 


work, he imagined that his ſafety obliged 


him to remove himſelf from England for ſore 
time; and therefore he deſired no other fa- 


vour of the queen, as a reward for his ſervices, 
E then 
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than her permiſſion to go to Normandy and 

marry the lady Nevi/l. Poſſeſſed ſtill with thoſe 
philoſophic inclinations, which he had long 
indulged, he formed the deſign of lead- 
ing a life of tranquillity amidſt the enjoy- 
ments of love and retirement But the queen, 
© who knew him better than he knew himſelf, 
and who had diſcovered that he had a fund 
of wit and bravery, from which ſhe expected 
to reap other advantages, would not conſent 
to his deſire of retiring from buſineſs, and 
| therefore propoſed to confer on him the re- 


gency of France, which had for ſome time 


deen truſted to the duke of York. This was 


a dangerous propoſal; but it appeared much 


| lefs fo to that princeſs, than the blind con- 
| dence with which they had given the duke 
of Yorkga poſt of ſuch importance; for tho? 

the haWnot-eared to make any oppoſition to 

| his obtaining that honour, at a time when ſhe 


was afraid of making him her enemy, ſhe 


remembered Sufolt's advice, that ſhe had 
reaſon to be equally apprehenſive of the effects 
of granting too much power to the chief of 

2 houſe ſo formidable as that of Lancaſter. Be- 
fades, the moſt certain means of ſecuring her 


authority, was to have a regent in France 


" devoted to her intereſt; and the influence 
_ the had acquired over os duke of  Semer/ct 


Was 
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was a perpetual ſecurity with regard to his 
Rdelity. 


But nothing confirmed this reſolution fo 
much as the laſt advice of the cardinal of 
IWinchefter, a prince of the royal houſe of 


Lancaſter. This man, who was the richeſt 4 
and moſt voluptuous prelate of that age, had 


for many years of his life _ counterballanced 
the power of his nephew the duke of Glou- 


ce/ler. His riches, and the dignity of high 


chancellor with which he was inveſted, had 
given him ſo conſiderable a weight in the ſtate, 
that having been ſeveral times accuſed by the 
miniſter with the guilt of the moſt odious 


crimes, he had always the happineſs of riſing 


again with ſuch a blaze,as to make his accuſer 


tremble, by expoſing him to the ſame fears, 


and the ſame dangers. Their hatred ſprung 
from an irregular paſſion which both felt for 
Eleanor Cobham, a lady of quality, who was 
as dangerous on account of her art as her 
beauty. After having for a long time deceived 
them both, ſhe gave herſelf up abſolutely 


to the cardinal, on finding that the duke of 


. Glouceſter had married Fane of Brabant, But 


the difficulties the duke found in his marriage, 


having obliged him to ſubmit to the pope's 
| ſentence which declared it null, ſhe formed 
more ambitious hopes, and managed her af- 

E 2 fairs 
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fairs ſo dextrouſly, that ſhe at laſt laid the 
duke of Gleucgſler under the neceſſity of mar- 
rying her. After this treachery the cardinal's 
love was changed into hatred, and his ſchemes 
of revenge were levelled as much againſt the 
ducheſs as his nephew. He was ſerved fo 
faithfully by his ſpies, that having been in- 
formed that the ducheſs, from a curioſity 
common enough among women, held frequent 
conferences with a prieſt who paſſed. for a 
necromancer, and a woman who had the re- 
putation of being a ſorcereſs, he engaged a 
number of perſons to form againſt her an ac- 
cuſation of high treaſon, She was charged 
with having, in conjunction with theſe two 
confidents, formed an image of wax, repre- 
ſenting the king, with the hope that by mak- 
ing it melt by degrees, the ſtrength of the 
king would inſenſibly diminiſh, and that he 
would loſe his life as ſoon as the image was 
entirely diſſolyed. The ducheſs's deſign, as 
was alleged, was to fix the crown on her 

huſband's head ; and as it could not be ſup- 
poſed that ſhe formed this project without his 
conſent, they hoped to involve the duke both 
in the crime, and in its puniſhment. The 
ducheſs in her own juſtification confeſſed, that 
| The had deſired the prieſt and woman to com- 
poſe a love potion proper to ſix the incon- 
Bancy of her huſband. But tho this con · 

7 .  feſkon 
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feſñon had no relation to the attempt with 
which ſhe was accuſed; che cardinal had taken 
ſuch infallible meaſures, that the prieſt was 
condemned to be hanged, the woman to be 
burned, and the ducheſs to do penance in 
St. Pauls church, and to be ſhut up in 
priſon during her life. Such an aggravating 
mortification to the firſt prince of the blood, 
who had been protector of the kingdom, and 
was ſtill prime miniſter, raiſed his utmoſt 
reſentment againſt the cardinal; but he 
found him ſo powerful, that he was con- 
ſtrained to ſuppreſs his - complaints, that he 
might not give him occaſion to level his attack 
directly againſt himſelf. The caidinal, who 
on his fide, could not doubt, but that an 
enemy irritated by. ſuch cruel injuries, would 
ſeek occaſion to deſtroy him; ſecured himſelf. 
from all kinds of blame, by a very ſingular 
precaution : he obtained letters under the 
broad ſeal, by which the king granted him a 
general pardon of all his crimes, from the 
creation of the world to the day on which 5 
_ ie dream was dated. 


As theſe were the ſettled diſpoſitions ; v6 
of the uncle and nephew, the duke of 
| Gloucefter's death became the moſt agreeable 
neus chat could be carried to the cardinal. 
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\ dreading his credit and influence, had thought 
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netrating into her views, and conceiving 2 


there indulging all the delights of liſe, when he 
was informed of Glouce/ler's diſgrace and death. 
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It had been wholly unforeſeen ; for the queen 


leſs of acquainting him with her projects, 
and employing him againſt his nephew, than 
of keeping from him all opportunities of pe- 


jealouſy at her authority. Notwithſtanding 
his age, he was a greater flave than ever to 
his Pleaſures, and had for ſome time retired to 
his country palace, from a kind of taflitude, 
after the injuries he had done the duke, and 
the inquietudes he had occaſioned; and was 


'The habit of committing injuries, and ſome 
rumours from which he had with great judg- 
ment diſcovered the truth, enabled him to pe- 
netrate into the ſhare the queen had in this 
cataſtrophe. He wrote to her to congratulate 
her on the ſucceſs of her enterprize. His 
terms were vague with reſpe& to what related 
to her; but he was ſo far from diſſembling 
the joy he ſelt for the duke's death, that he 
mentioned it as a ſervice done to himſelf, 
However, ſcarce had he enjoyed this ſatis- 
ſaction a month, when he was ſeized by a 
mortal illneſs, which in a few days brought 
him to the laſt extremity. In his laſt 
moments, he wrote another letter to the 
queen, in which he fet down whatever he 


the houſe of Lancaſter. He treated the eaſi- 
neſs of the king, or rather that of the laſt 


miniſter, in conferring the regency of France 


hs. 


| Mwgarer of - Anjou: ».. 
had found by experience to be. moſt uſeful to 


on the duke of York, as an inexcuſable fault. 6 
They had ſeveral times, with equal blindneſs, 
fallen into it ſince the duke of Bedford's death. 


And, as if he had foreſeen the fatal diviſions 
which threatened England, he attributed all I 


the evils that iſland had to fear, to the im- 
prudence of his nephew, who had nouriſhed, 


by ſhewing continual marks of reſpect, the 
power and pride of a dangerous rival. This 
advice, which was perhaps the beſt he bad 


ever given ſor the ſafety of his kindred, and 
the repoſe of his country, was the laſt ſervice 


14 


of bis life. He expired, if we may believe 
ſome hiſtorians, reproaching heaven ſor not 
having made a greater difference, with reſpect 


to duration, between the life of perſons ſo 
happy as he had been, and that of the loweſt | 
and moſt miſerable. 


e * 


* be queen haves, thus found i in, his letter ' 
a confirmation of the duke of Suffelt's ſen- 
timents, determined immediately to give the 
regency to the duke of Somerſet, and preſſed 
him to ſet out directly to take poſſeſſion of 
this poſt. The French began to be weary. of. 


the for a making * handle of the tak - 
4 ing 


by 


a 
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ing of Fougiers, which had been carried in 
the night by Surienne, governor of the lower 
Normandy for England, they took up arms 
with an eagerneſs that gave reafon to fear that 
the flames of war would ſoon be publicly 
Kindled. They could not chuſe a more fa- 
vorable time; the Engliſh had few troops 
in Normandy, and all places being both ill 


provided with men and ammunition, king 


Charles hoped, that a little activity and dini. 
gence would ſoon put him in poſſeſſion of 
that fine province. The hiſtorians who have 
favoured the houſe of Zancafter, attribute 
theſe diſorders to the intrigues of the duke of 
York, who from the deſign which he had al- 
N ſormed of laying claim to the crown, 
was willing to ſecure the affiſtance of Charles, 
by the lofs of all that the Engliſh poſſeſfed in 
France. Others, as favourable to this prince 
as. they appear enemies to the queen, have 
pretende@; that the Exgliſß ought to accuſe 
none but her, with all the roſes they ſoon 
ſuffered in a ſwift ſucceſſion, and that being 
Alt without hope of children, ſhe held intel- 
ligence with the enemies of the nation. They 
add, that having two different ends, the one 
being the intereſt of France, and the other 


. the fixing an ill imprefſion” of the duke of 


Terk in the minds of the Engl; %; ſhe had 


very dextrouſly found the means of accom- 


+ eſe 


pliſhing 
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puibing both, by giving the French the” time 
neceſſary to advance the progreſs of their 
arms, and by taking from the duke all poſ- 
ſible means of reſiſting them, in order that 
the hatred occaſioned by the public loſſes 
might fall on him. However this be, the 
conqueſt of Normandy coſt Charles but one 
campaign; and the duke of Somerſet arrived 
in this province only to be x witneſs of the 
continual advantages gained by Neunes 9 


{ 


+ He carried with hier an ancafineſs which ; 
would have been much greater, if he had been- 
able to diſcover the cauſe before his depar- 
ture. The lady Nevill, whoſe heart he 
throught he had poſſeſſed by fo many ties and 
engagements, refuſed to marry and to follow: 
him, under a pretence which inead of ſhews; 
ing any juſt eauſe to refuſe | his requeſt; 
only ſerved to cover à very extraordi- 
nary change. The reaſon ſhe gave, and, 
which ſhe made the queen approve, Was, 
that being on worſe terms than ever with her: 
father ſince the death of the duke of Glou- 
. cefter, ſhe muſt take time to pacify his re- 
ſentment by her aſſiduity and reſpect, and en- 
gage him to conſent to her marriage. This, 
excuſe ſo much the more eaſily ſatisfied the- 
queen, as ſhe conſidered the earl of Salisbury's. 
* wich his daughter; as an al- 
| E 5 moſt 
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moſt certain means of engaging both the 
father and the ſon in her intereſt. Of all the 
| Nobility who had been friends to the miniſter, 
t :eſe were almoſt the only perſons whom ſhe 
was ſorry not to have gained by careſſes 
and benefits. But the lady Nevill's heart was 
agitated by very different emotions. From 
an inconſtancy which did honour to the ſweet- 
neſs of her temper, the duke by executing 
her revenge, had become the object of her 
hatred, She no longer diſcovered the hero 
who had engaged her affections, in a man 
who had aſſaſſinated his enemy in cold blood, 
and who had abuſed the advantage of his 
ſituation; in : ſtrangling with his own hands 
a great unhappy miniſter, whom he had found 
incapable of defence. This ſentiment, which 
the duke himſelf had given birth to by the 
air of joy and complaceney with which he 
bad related the circumſtances of this exe- 
crable murder, had extinguiſhed that love 
which had before filled her boſom, and left 
nothing but diſguſt for him, who had been 
wy a long time the idol 5 her ſoul: 


e ſhe fo well difouiſed this 
change, - .as to give him no other uneaſineſs, 
teſides that which aroſe from ſeeing his hap- 
pine ſs deferred : but as ſhe had a mind natu- 
rally ſuſceptible of tenderneſs, it was "_ 

| or 
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for her to continue long free after being cured 
of her firſt paſſion. The duke of York arrived 
from Normandy, and whatever reſentment he 
preſerved for the affront he had juſt received, 


he appeared at court with a deep diflimulation, 


under which he ſo dextrouſſy concealed | his 


projects of revenge, that he even deceived . 
the queen. herſelf, Pleaſure ſeemed his only 
employment; and the bettet to play this part, 
he paid his addreſſes to the lady New, whoſe 
beauty was the admiration of all England: 


but a paſnon of which he only thought of mak - 


ing an amuſement, became to both of them 


the moſt important affair of their lives. _ 


The queen, who could not avoid perceiv- n= 
ing this new engagement, would doubtleſs _ 


hav ered the advantages ſhe might have 


from it, if ſhe had not been Sd. 
by other cares which required her whole 


if 


attention. But the experience ſhe placed in 
the lady NevilPs friendſhip, having too eaſily 
perſuaded her, that ſhe might entirely con- 


fide in her, nothing gave her ſo much con- 


cern as the embarraſſment of the duke of . 


Suffolk, againſt whom the whole nation ſcem- , 


ed to fiſe ; as their reſpect hitherto ſtopped 
the complaints that might be made againit - 
her, they levelled theſe againſt. him, who, un- 


der her, governed with an abſolute authority. 


. The 
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The almoſt entire loſs of Normandy, after ſo 
much blood ſpilt nee had at laſt 
entirely exaſperated the nation. Every place 
reſounded with - accuſations: my menaces. It 
was publicly ſaid; that the duke had betrayed 
the ſtate; and that Maine; the key of Nor- 
mandy, had been delivered: to the French; to 
give ſucceſs to # marriage that was of advan- 
tage to none but them. They aceuſed him 
of having taken away the duke of Gleuceſlers 
life, from the fear that that — 
prinee ſhould diſcover his treachery. Py” 
complained that there were but few-able men 
in the cguneil, and a leſs number ſtill that 
were virtuous; that on the contrary, they had 
endeavoured to fill it with vicious counſeHors, 
without the principles of honour or religion, 
whoſe only morit was a blind devotion to the 
miniſter, and that it was the ſame” with all 
thoſe that were inveſted' with public employ- 
ments. In ſhort, without carrying their — 5 
neſs fo far as to name the queen, tliey com- 
plained of a government that exereiſed an in- 
ſupportable authority, and reduced to ſlavery 
a free people, accuſtomed” to live under no 
other ſubjection beſides that of the laws. 
This was the general diſpoſition of the na- 
tion, when the parliament afſembled in the be- 
ginning of the year 1430. The queen had 
engaged: the king 40” wa aa them, to ob- 


tain 
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found that ſnie ſtrould be .forced'to abandon 
them entirely, and conſequently to expoſe her 
miniſtor to new inſults; But ſhe was not 
long in perceiving that the diſcontents of the 
_ people had reached the members of parlia- 
ment. Ml the efforts ſne made to gain them 
over, ſueceeded ſoill, that the lower houſe car- 
ried to the- lords an impeachment of the earl 
of Suffolk; in which without» reckoning the 
vague complaints already mentioned, they re- 

daced all his crimes to ten articles, the leaſt: 
of which ſsemed⸗ to: threaten his head; The 
danger now appoared ſo preſſing, that toꝛgive 
ſome ſhadow : of ſatisfaction to the mere 6 
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Jiation was a great mortification to her pride 
None of the hiſtortans have reckoned! loves 
among the cauſos of her grief. Ambition and 
the deſire of governing with an abſolute po.πJ a. 
er, appear to have been her ruling paſſions; 
and even her enemies do not reproach her 
on this ocaſion with a weakneſs that ſullied 
her honour. However, if ſhe really reduced 
her ſentiments: of Sul to gratitude and 
eſteem; ſne muſt have had a very lively 
_ of theſe — before ſhe 0 aban--- 

don 
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don herſelf to all the inquietudes ſhe ſuffered 
on his account; She could not ſupport. his 
abſence for two days. She went privately to 
viſit him in his priſon, and the concern ſhe 
felt at ſeeing him in this diſgraceſul ſituation 
was ſo great, that ſhe promiſed ſhe would 
at all hazards re-eftabliſh him in his poſt 


the next day. The king, who was accuſtomed 


to ſee nothing but through her eyes, ſuffered 
Himſelf to be perſuaded, that it was neceſſary 
to recall the duke with -as much expedition 
as he had been before arreſted. He appeared 
again at court with new luſtre. In vain did 
the news of his deliverance cauſe a riſing in 
Kent; the chiefs of this tumult were ſeized, 
and puniſhed with a rigour that ſtruck ter- 
ror into thoſe of their party. After this kind 
of triumph he thought himſelf ſo ſecure, that 
the parliament being aſſembled -at-Leice/ter, 
he had the boldneſs to accompany the king 
and queen thither in the character of prime 
miniſter ; but this bravado coſt him dear. 
'The houſe of commons were ſo ſhocked at 
it, that to ſhew their reſentment, they went 
ina body to preſent an addreſs to the king, 

in which they deſired, that thoſe who had 
been inſtrumental in delivering up Normandy 
to the French, ſhould be declared traytors to 
their country, and puniſhed according to * 
uimoſt rigour of the laws, 


11 
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It any thing - was 1 2 raiſing A 3 
lief that the queen had conceived more ten- 
der ſentiments for the duke of Suffolk, than 
thoſe of gratitude and eſteem, it muſt be the 
dreadful agitations of mind which ſhe could 
not conceal . at hearing this news; of 
this ſhe gave ſuch lively proofs, as had the 


power of ſuſpending the animoſity of the com- 


mons, from a kind of reſpect which her grief 
ſeemed to inſpire. However, as ſhe was too 
well acquainted with the character of the 
nation ſhe had to govern, to truſt to theſe ap- 
pearances of repentance ; after baving ſet a 
guard over the duke for ſome days in his own 
apartment, ſhe, in concert with him, agreed, 
that as violent meaſures would never ſuffer 
them to hope for a peaceful adminiſtration, 
he ought to endeavour to calm their minds, 
by yielding for a time to the ſtorm, and even 
to put a ſtop to all complaints by ſome ſignal _ 
ſervice that might reſtore him to the conſi- 
dence of the public. She made him a pro- 
poſal that he ſhould go into France, and em- 
ploy himſelf there in re-eſtabliſhing the ſame 
affairs that ſhe herſelf had, perhaps, from 
other views put into diſorder ; that is, to take 
the command of a body of troops that were 
ready i be ſent into Ner mandy, and make 
uſe of all his endeavours to put that pro- 
vince 


- 
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vince, again in poſſeſſion of the Engliſb. Hay- 
ing made him reliſh this propoſal; ſhe ſpread 
a report of his departure, with the defign of 
knowing beferehand the diſpoſitions of thoſe 

who had appeared the moſt refolved on his 

deſtruction. The greateſt part of them were 
the ancient friends of the duke of Glous 
cefter, who having for a long time nouriſned 
a defire of revenge, were SET delighted at 
finding an opportunity for gratifying it. 
At the firſt advice they had of his re- 
moval, they thought themſelves freed! from 
thoſe cbniderarions that had before reſtrained 
mem; and renewing their ſollicitations to 
the Fig, they appeared: reſolved, if they 
were not heard, not to wait for his conſent to 
brand the duke by a diſgraceful and cruel ſen- 
tence. In this extremity the queen was con- 
ſtrained to come to the laſt remedy, which 
was to engage the king himſelf to prevent 
them, by condemning” Suffolk to a limited ex- 
ile, and ſtripping ſome of his party of their 
employments. She thought ſhe had now de- 
ceived the commons, and all her cares 8 
on 4 roms. ow evalion, 


The fate of e Milins, who hat b 
a ſhare" in all the enterprizes with wiſe they” 
hat 1 the duniſter, and 0 had 
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been rewarded by being created biſhop of f 
Chichefter and keeper of the privy ſeal, was 
a warning which made the queen redouble 1 
her precautions 3 for this prelate having been - . 
ſtabbed in one of the ſtreets of London, ne 
imagined, that if the duke was known, he 
would not eſeape meeting with the ſame fate. 
Two Frenchmen, who were in her court, were 
intruſted with her orders, and promiſed a a 
large reward, to conduct him, during the 
night, to Ipſwich, where a veſſel waited for 
him, whoſe captain was alſo a Frenchman, 
But whether” he was betrayed by his own w 
guides, or that” providence had pointed out 
this moment for” his deſtruction, the veſſel in 
which he now thought himfelf ſure of gaining d 
the coaſt of France, was ſtopped in its paſ= _ 
- ſage by a ſhip of war. The captain, wheſe { 
name was Nichols, was probably ſtation'd off | 
Dover, only to execute this project; for I 
having himſelf viſited the French veſſel, ke, 
put an end to his ſearch, as ſoon as he bad 
difcovered the duke: he made Him g0 into 
his own ſhip, without letting him know his 3 
deſigns, or offering him any” inſult or re- 
prbaches: then giving his men orders to ſeize © 
him, his heack was” cut off, before” he Had 
ume to open his lips; and afterwards, | as * . | 
no important” event cbuld proceed from o 
raſh an 9 he cauſed the Head and bed) 
e Y 
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to be thrown careleſly on the ſands of Dover, | 


and then ſailed to another port. 


Theſe fad 3 of the moſt abſolute 


miniſter that had for a long time governed 


England, were ſoon carried to London, and 


expoſed to the view of the people, whoſe: ha- 


tred was glutted by the ſpectacle. But what 
was the ſurprize and grief of the queen, at 
learning that her favourite, whom ſhe thought 
already ſafe in France, had been taken off by 
ſuch a cruel ſtroke of fate, and that his corpſe | 
was at London, expoſed to the outrages and 
inſults - of the enraged . populace ! her 


uncommon reſolution, however, ſupported 


her above dejection. She had not indeed 
one perſon near her in whom ſhe could place 
an entire confidence, except the lady, Nevill ; 
and in her preſence ſhe could not refrain from 


tears, which ſhe thoug ht ſhe ſhed upon the 


boſom of her beſt end; and to engage her 
ſtill more to her perſon, ſhe told her, that 
the ſame veſſel that ought to have . conveyed 
the unhappy Suffolk into France, was to bring 
back the duke of Somerſet, the only man in 
England, by whom ſhe: could now hope to 
be ſerved, with affection and zeal. From the 
firſt moment ſhe found herſelf obliged to 
ſend away. Suffolk, ſhe reſolved to make 
Somerſet his ſucceſſor, and in the midſt of her 

misfortunes, 


* 
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misfortunes, ſhe ſaid to the lady Nevill, it 
was a conſolation to her to be able to ſhare 
her authority with her beit friends. 


. Margaret beiug reſolved to confer the ad- 
miniſtration on Somerſet, in the ſame manner 
as ſhe had done on S»falk, who uſed to act 
under her eye, and by her orders, thought 
of faſtening the knot beforehand, with a 
man who had been ſo neceſſary to her, by load- 
ing with careſſes and other marks of affection, 

a woman of whom he was ſo paſſionately. 
ſond, that with the utmoſt impatience he 
defired to be in London, that he might obtain 
| her conſent to their marriage. However, the 
day after that on which they had this con- 
verſation, the lady Neuill left the court, with- 
out giving the queen the leaſt notice of her 
departure; and being attended only by a 
ſmall number of domeſtics, they were ig- 
norant till the duke of Some ſet's arrival, both 
of the road ſhe tock, and the motives of ſo 
a reſolution. She was not determined 
to go till ſhe: heard news of his return; but 
to avoid his importunate ſollicitations, which 
in the. preſent ſituation. of her heart, could 
not but be diſagreeable, ſhe left a letter for 
him, f in which ſhe neither concealed the change 
in her affections, nor the cauſe that pro- 
duced it; but at the ſame time took care not 
i to 
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to inform him, that the duke of Vert was his 
rival; and that flie was endeavouring to find 
out ſome means of rejoining him. 


This prince was then in Ireland, where 


the queen had ſent him, in conſequence of 


Syffolt's* maxims and the laſt advice of the 
_ cardinal: of inchefter, under the pretence of 
reducing to obedience part of that kingdom, 

which was torn in pieces by rebellion and fac- 
tions; but in reality it was to keep him at a diſ- 

tance from the court and the centre of affairs, 

Perhaps ſhe might have ſtill deeper views in 

this commiſſion. If we judge at leaſt of the 

queen's intention, by the ſmall number of 
troops ſhe granted him, and by the multitude 
of rebels he had to reduce, it muſt be imagin'd 
ſhe did not ſeek to preſerve the life of a per- 
fon, whom ſhe could not look upon without 
diſtruſt. - But the duke's conduct rendered her 
policy ineffectual. Being aſſiſted by the advice 
of Murray, duke of Norfolk, and that of the earl 
of Salisbury, who ſince the death of the duke 
of Gloucefter, openly adhered to him, he diſ- 
covered the fnare that was laid for him; he 
did not therefore attempt to ſubdue the rebels 
by force, but to gain them by mildneſs and 
liberality; ſo that inſtead of finding Ireland 
a" ſnare from which it was hoped that 
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he would never have eſcaped, he made 
_ and raiſed- adherents, that da his 
— 4 ſupport. i Tarr 

Tt cannot be doubted „if we conſider his 
ambitious and enterprizing ſpirit, that the 
many mortifications he had ſuffered. ſince the 
arrival of the queen of England, prompted 
him to form thoſe daring deſigns, which the 
new cauſes of reſentment he received from the 
miniſter ſoon put him upon executing. The 

_ duke -of-. Somerſet, who arrived in- London a 
few days after the departure of the lady Ne- 

vill, learnt from her letter not only that ſne 

had changed her ſentiments in regard to him, 
but that this change had made her fly the 
court to avoid him. In the firſt trauſports of 
his grief, he complained bitterly to the queen 
of her having kept his miſtreſs for him with 
ſo little care. But this princeſs had com- 
plaints to make againſt him. Her dear 
Suffolk was dead; and it could not be doubted 
but that the duke of Gleucſter's death had 
been the moſt powerful cauſe that had ani- 
mated the parliament againſt him: to 
whom then had Suffolk been ſacrificed, if it 
was not to the duke of Somerſet, who by 
th error of the public found himſelf in a 
ſtate man and who ragped: all the 
; ad- 7 
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advantage of ſo cruel a miſtake ? Com- 
plaints fo juſt, overpowered thoſe of the 
duke, and the only. concluſion the queen and 
he drew from their common grief was, that 
they ought to unite to revenge them. 


Somerſet, finding himſelf immediately in- 
veſted with the ſame authority which 8 
had enjoyed, was not long in tracing out the 
lady Nevill's ſteps. He was told, that after 

' ſhe had paſſed ſome days in a campaign with 
the duke of York, ſhe had taken the road to 
Dublin; and public diſcourſe having already 
informed him of the duke's paying his court 
to her, he did not doubt, but that this voy- 
age was a concerted ſcheme for the eftabliſh- 
ment of a new amour, They lived in an 
age in which the famous examples of Jane of 
Brabant, and a princeſs of France queen dow- 
ager of England, had given great reputation 
to acts of gallantry. Wit and beauty were 
all the merit ſought for in women, which 
was much heightened by the poſſeſſer's be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed by ſingular adventures, 
' which ſerved to add a luſtre and perfection 
to her charms, Thus, far from having his 
paſſion cooled by the inconſtancy of the lady 
Nevill, the duke of Somerſet only felt a more 
ardent deſire for bringing her back, and a 
proportionable hatred for his rival. 1 
| t 
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It is true, ſhe now went to Dublin under the 


pretence of ſeeing the earl of MWartict, and 
Sir Thomas Nevill her two brothers, whom 


friendſhip to the duke of Tor# had drawn 
thither, in order to employ them in bringing 
about a reconciliation with her father. The 
duke received her with all the honours he 
could have beſtowed on the queen: he. did 
not conceal his paſſion for her; and being 
ſill diſengaged ſince the death of his wife, 


he publickly avowed his defign to marry her, 


The two Nevills thinking themſelves very 


much honoured by this propoſal, freely under- 


took the task of obtaining their father's con- 


ſent, and reſtoring their fiſter to his favour : 


but the old earl had no ſooner learnt the duke 


of Tor#'s intentions, than he himſelf ſet out 


for Ireland, thinking himſelf obliged by a de- 
licacy in point of honour, to reveal what he 


| had received in confidence from the duke 


of Somerſet, and to inform him by a very odi- 
ous detail, that his daughter had leſs virtue 


than perſonal charms, Being arrived at Dub- 
lin without declaring what were his diſpoſi- 
tions towards her, the fear of giving him 
offence by appearing in his preſence, with- 
out being aſſured that he had granted the 


pardon ſhe had entreated her brothers to 
3 in her behalf, made her take the fe- 


ſolution 
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ſolution of living in retirement, during his 
_ ſtay in Jreland, , This laudabte precaution 
drew her into new dangers. The duke of 
York, cured of his inclinations for marriage 
by the earl's intelligence, but as much i in love 
as ever, continued to viſit her in the ſolitude 
to which ſhe had retired. Love produced in 
| his favour what it had done for the duke of 
_ Somerſet, and in loſing the hope of being his 
wife, {he became his miſtreſs. 


| With whatunaccountable . of ho- 
nour muſt the earl of Salitbury be aftuated ! to 
believe bis glory concerned in acquainting the 
duke of York with the ill conduct of his 
_ daughter, and yet after all to ſuffer; her do live 
with him ina manner that brought ſhame and 
diſe race on his whole family Can it be ima · 
gined that he could continue ãgnorant of this, 
or that from the hope he had already formed 
of placing the duke of York on the throne of 
his anceſtors, he had given way to the vulgat 
prejudice, that conſiders the love of a kipg 
as a glorious. weakneſs that commnicates 
no ſtain on its object? It is certain ſrom 
the teſtimony of all hiſtorians, that on ſome 
new mortifications, which the duke of York re- 
_ ceived from the court, on account of the jea- 
louſy of the duke of Semerſet, the earl of Sa- 
 lizbury was the firſt who perſeclly awakened 

le- 
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two ſons, the duke of Norfolk, Edward Brook 


and 4 5690 in the mind of this prince, and 


made him attempt King Hemry's: ruin. [His 


Lord Cobham, and Thomas Courtney earl of 
| Devwnſbire, all diſtinguiſhed as auch by their 


courage and good ſenſe, as by their birth, were, 
under his nr * in his h 
Ine" £ * rae 1117 25 ; | 2 0 IEF 
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clear. Henry IV, grandfather of Henry VI. 


- having dethroned Richard II. his coufiniger- 


man, who died without children, poſſtſſed the 
crown to the prejudice of the deſcendants ct 
Lionel duke of Clarence, who then formed 
the eldeſt: branch of the royal family of Eg 
land. The duke of Tort vepreſented Liane, 
and was his great grandſon and heir by Ann 


che wife of Rivbardeatl of Cambridge. What 


ever fortune or ſtrength of arms had done in 

favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, hey could 
not change the order of nature: © in vain, ſaid 
the partiſans of the duke of York, is the 
© authority of parliament urged to ſet aſide 
© pretenſions that ought to be independant 
of the caprice of men; when claims are 
„ ſo clear and fo man it is * chat 
25 1 N Ny chem.“ | 
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. An the duke's adviſers jung m- 
Hence to reſolution, were not for pulling. off 
the mask, till they had ſounded the diſpoſitions 
of the people. They propoſed ſending. to 
England ſome adventurer, who ſhould have the 
boldneſs to aflume the name of Mortimer 
earl of March, another prince of the houſe 
of York, who had loſt his head in London on 
a ſcaffold ; but they hoped: to bring him to 
life again in the country by means of ſome 
Fables, by which they would endeavour to per- 
ſuade the people that his death was only a 
- pretence. An Iriſb gentleman, named John 
' Cade, offered the duke to play this part. He 
went into Kent, where finding a great num- 
ber of malecontents who lent an ear to his 
diſcourſe, he ſet up the white roſe, the fatal 
-fign of the houſe of York ever ſince its firſt 
quarrel with the houſe of Lancaſter, which * 


e ge aHihe-end. 
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| Cade began his campaign at the head of a 
body of mutineers, and advancing towards 
- London, had the boldneſs to write a long let- 
: ter to the king, to preſs him to re-eſtabliſh the 

public liberty, by the puniſhment of a great 
number of his evil counſellors. . He repreſent- 
ed, that the adminiſtration of affairs belonging, 
under him, to the princes of the blood, it 
was 
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was his 4 to aſſemble them about his per- 
ſon, and place an entire confidence in them, 
by which means juſtice and tranquillity would 
be maintained throug hout all the orders of the 
ſtate, On theſe conditions he offered to lay 
_ down his arms, and be the moſt zealous i 
giving an N of reſpect and ſub- 


miſſion, 


: 
— S 


The queen and the duke of Senor 1 im- 
mediately penetrated into the bottom of this 
_artifice. They were neither ignorant of the 
aſſemblies held with, the duke of York in Tre- 
land, nor of the characters and diſpoſitions of 
all thoſe. who were of his party: they wete 
ſtill more certain that Mortimer was dead, 
and that the impoſtor who allumed his nam, 
came from Jreland to England and even the 
language of the letter was not ſufficiently dif- 
guiſed, to prevent their knowing the duke's 
intentions. Inſtead therefore of ſending an a- 
ſwer, they gave orders to the lord Staffera to 
march againſt the rebels with a body of choice 
troops. But Cade. had not engaged in this 
enterpriſe without. ſome , of the qualifications 
neceſſary to carry it on: after a very obſtinate 
battle, he gained the victory, killed the lord 
ery with his ewn hand, and cut in pieces 

a great number of his troops, oo he EN 
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This victory puffed up bis vanity, and 
made him forget the bounds of his commiſ- 
ſion. The duke of Yor#'s deſign was only to 
try if the people would be brought eaſily to 
riſe in defence of his houſe, and this proof 
would have been ſufficient to engage him in- 
ſtantly to leave Ireland; but Cade, thinking 
perhaps to apply to his own uſe the fruits of 
his victory, marched towards London, which 
he filled with terror. The queen and her 
' miniſter finding the troops fo little diſpoſed 
to attack their friends and countrymen, thought 
themſelves under a neceſſity of going to Greer- 
wich, where the court was then held, and to 
engage the king to retire to Kennelworth 
caſtle in the centre of England. Cade appear- 
ed before the gates of London. A diviſion 
that aroſe among the inhabitants, one part 
of whom was for receiving him, facilitated 
his entry. He cut with his ſabre the ropes 
that ſupported the drawbridge, and having en- 
tzred the City at the head of his troops, began 
with beheading the lord Say, high treaſurer of 
the kingdom. But though he had ordered his 
followers to commit no aQts of violence, yet he 
could not ſuppreſs a deſire of enriching himſelf 
by pillage. This weakneſs, which diſcovered 
the baſeneſs of his motives, and the neceflity 


af ſelf-defence againſt robbers, who made no 
= dis 


diſtinction between their friends and ensmie-, 
at laſt united the inhabitants in the defence of 
their lives and fortunes, and they forced this 

handful of rebels to retire back into Southwark. 
Captain Mathagon, celebrated for a thouſand 
generous actions, and who by the fortune of 
arms had eſcaped with life from the wars of 
France, now. periſhed ignobly by the hands 
of on: of theſe w.etches, Shut up as they 
were in Southwark, they would. not eaſily have 


been driven from. thence, if the king, in or- 


der to put an end to ſuch a ſhameful war, had 
not publiſhed an act of oblivion, the effect 
of which was fo ſurprizing, that in the ſpace 
of one night, Cade faw himſelf abandoned 


by all his men, and was forced to fly alone 


to ſeek a retreat in the woods in Eſex. But 
upon a new proclamation, in which a reward 
of a thouſand marks was offered for his head, 
he was killed by a Keutiſb gentleman, and his 
corpſe was treated with thoſe marks oſ diſ- 
honour that are due to traitors, 


Though this revolt had furpaſied he duke 
of Yor#s expectations, yet it is not ſurprizing 
that he reaped ſo little advantage from it. His 
hopes extended no farther, as I have already 


remarked, than producing fome motions in 


* to enable him to judge of the diſpoſi- 
F 3 ion 
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tions of the people; and far from expecting 
their taking up arms with ſuch expedition for 
the ſhadow of a prince of his family, he en - 
deavoured on the contrary to advance his de- 
nigns by meaſures which would have been ſu- 
perfluous, had he taken advantage of the 
ſucceſsful raſhneſs of John Cade. His friends 
in London brought by his orders ſuch ſtrong ac- 
cuſations againſt the duke of Somer/ct, that 
the queen being once more forced to yield to 
the reſentment of the people, could find no 
other method of ſaving him, but that of 
ſending him to the tower, Her fears were ſo 
much the more juſt, as not being ignorant of 
the lady Nevill's connection with the duke. of 
York, ſhe imagined that every circumſtance 
relating to the duke of Glouce/ter's murder had 
been revealed, Somer ſet himſelf ſuſpected, 
that the inconſtant lady Nevill had been guilty 
of this act of perfidy, and the reſentment he 
felt at thinking himſelf betrayed by her whom 
he endeavoured to ſerve even by murder, 
furpaſſed the grief he had felt at her flying 
from him. But he accuſed her unjuſtly. The 
reproaches levelled againſt him turned on the 
loſs of Normandy, which they aſcribed to 
his ill conduct; and here it was eaſy for the 
queen to juſtify him, by attributing bis faults 
— 1 cauſes, and to — perhaps 
K inca- 
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incapable of being ſurmounted by valour and 
prudence ; and the example of Guienne, which 
had lately been taken from the Engliſb, gave 


* 
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reſolved to make the duke of | York pay dearly 
for the danger from which he was delivered. 
He was ſorry that Cade's death had deprived. 
him of the hopes of obtaining from this rebel 


the ſecret of the conſpiracy, which he ex- 


peed to have drawn from him by putting 


him to the torture. But being ſtill perſuaded 


that the duke meditated ſome pernicious en- 
terprize againſt England, and that he ſhould . 
perhaps ſoon ſee him arrive with an army of 


Jriſomen, he ſent orders to the ſheriffs of 


Wales,” Shropſhire and Cheſter, to hold them 
ſelves in readineſs to oppoſe his deſcent. 


In tenlity, the diike of York» PREY 
foon after on the /Y2/ch coaſt, but without 
any | attendants beſides his own domeſtics ; - 
when finding the militia of the country under 
arms, and in appearance diſpoſed - to attack 
him, he landed in another part of the ſame 
coaſt, which happened not to be ſo well 
guarded. This attempt was made only with 
the view of gaining an opportunity to utter 
his complaints. The family of March hav- 
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ing always been in great credit in Malen, he 


from thenee took advantage of the inſult he 
had juſt received from the king's troops on 
the coaſt; to take upon himſelf. the power af 
Failing an army, which was in a few days ſo 
numerous as to encourage him to write to 
the king, and tell him, that the whole nation 
was diſſatisfied at ſeeing traitors go unpuniſhed, 


and that he adviſed him to prevent the fatal 


conſequence of fuch a general diſcoment; 
that the moſt likely means of doing this, was 


to order the guilty to be proſecuted, and par- 


ticularly the duke of Somerſet, who after hav- 
ing been impeached by the commons, had 
been reſtored to the higheſt favour vrithont 


ever being brought to his trial: in ſhort, he 


promiſed, that if he would grant che people 


this ſatisſaction, he would give his aſſiſtance 


towards the execution of ſo good a deſign. 


The queen and Semerſet, who found that 


they had ſcarce any ſorces, and were deſirous 
of gaining time to raiſe a conſiderable army, 


made in the king's name a very mild anſwer. 


They faid that they did not pretend to deny, 


that the traitors remained unpuniſhed z but an 
affair of ſuch importance required great delibe- 
ration. With regard to the duke of Somerſet in 
particular, they could not avoid replying, that 


| Py the A a made againſt 


him, 
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him, the reſtoring him to favour did 
not take place till after his juſtifica- 
tion, The queen's addreſs: had all the ſuc- 
ceſs ſhe could reaſonably hope for. Her 
troops were raiſed with ſuch diligence, that 
the duke of York having loſt ſome time in 
deliberating on 2 moderation that: appeared 
equivocal, learnt. on beginning bis march, that 
the royal army was advancing towards him in 
order to give him battle. Though he wanted 
neither courage nor experience, he did not 
think he ought to engage the King's forces, 
till he had encreaſed his party by more ſpe- 
cious reaſons, His principal end was to gain 
over the people to his intereſt ; and conſider- 
ing the city of Londex as the firſt object 
of his attention, he ſuddenly altered his courſe, 
that he . 
of the capital. 1s 


| However, he had the 1 to Gb 
them ſhut againſt him: for the inhabitants 
not thinking it fafe to declare for him, while 
the king was following him cloſe at the head 
.of an army, he was obliged to croſs the 
Thames at Kingflen, in order to entrench his 
army on Burnham heath. The king who 
purſued him, croſſed the river at Londen- 
bridge, and fixed his camp at about four miles 
nee duke's, 
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be two armies being ſo near that Whg 
could prevent their coming to an engagement, 
two biſhops were deputed by the king, to 
aſk che duke what was his deſign in taking 
up arms againſt his ſovereign. This prince, 
after having loſt the hopes of making London 
declare in his favour, imagined that he ought 
to keep ſome meaſures with the court. He 
therefore replied, that he never thought of 
making off the yoke of obedience, Sit only 
deſired to keep the king's evil counſellors at a 
"diſtance from his perſon; that of theſe the 
duke of Somer ſet was the principal; and that 
I he would Tend this lord to the tower, and 
ſubmit his cauſe to the juſtice of parliament, 
'he was ready to diſmiſs his troops. He. did 
not imagine that this propofal would be ac- 
cepted, ſince the king and queen were only 
guided by Somer/et's counſels, whoſe intereſt it 
principally was to have it rejected; and beſides, 
he flattered himfelf with the hope of making 
the hatred of the people fall on the court, 
by letting them ſee, hat thoſe intruſted with 
the government, did not mind expoſing the 
kingdom to the diforders of a eivil war, to 
ſupport a man who was accuſed of ruining 
the nation. But wy . . of _— 

licy. 
: 11 F 
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ee was agitated by ſo many oaks 


of reſentment,” that ie is not ſurprizing that 


hatred made him employ every means to gra- 
tify his revenge. He knew that the duke had 
the lady Nevill in his camp; and that to give 
a colour to this licentiouſneſs, he had pre- 


vailed on many other ladies to accompany 


her, who ſeemed curious to ſee the military 
exerciſes. If they had come to an- engage- 
ment, he would have riſked his life a thou» 


ſand times to have ſeized her; but he hoped 


to arrive at the ſame end by a way both more 
certain and more agreeable. He therefore 
adviſed the king to take the duke of York at 
his word, and by pretending to have the con · 
rr to be deſirous of liſtening to his 


propoſals, to draw him into his camp, under 


the pretence of conſulting with him about 
thoſe diſorders he deſired to have repaired, 
but in fact to ſecure his perſon, As to him» 
ſelf, he conſented to be arreſted in the pre- 


ſence of the two prelates, who waited to 


carry the king's. anſwer to the duke, and 
who ſhould be ordered to tell him with what 
readineſs he had conformed himſelf to all his 
deſires. The duke of York was ſurprized at 
this condeſcenſion. He could now have 
wiſhed to hnve hid it in his power to re- 


call his words; but as he could not do this 
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without making an open declaration of his 
views, he choſe rather to run ſome hazard, 
than to expoſe himſelf to the danger of loſing 
the people's favour, on which he founded all 
his hopes. He therefore diſbanded his forces 
without heſitation, and repaired. to court, 
withour taking, the i ie al hwy res 
ne N 7 n F23-5 


When he was in the king's FFI he 


| accuſed the duke of Smerſet with much ve« 


hemence; and: aſſerted boldly, that he was a 
traitor who had ſacrificed the intereſt of the 
kingdom to his avarice and ambition, At 
theſe words, Somerſet, who was concealed 
behind the hangings, ſuddenly burſt from his 
retreat, and accuſed him in his turn of having 
attempted to dethrone the king. Nothing now 
but his majeſty's preſence could have pre · 
vented two enemies, ſo much inflamed, from 
coming directly” to the moſt bloudy extre» 
mities. The duke of Yor#, on ſeeing in 
the king's apartment a man whom he had 
thought in confinement, inſtantly diſcovered 
that he had been ſported with, and that he 
was involved in dangers from which it would 
be difficult for him to eſcape. However, far 
from being diſconcerted, he complained: to 
the king with an apparent moderation, that 
ke had broke his word with him, and caſting 
1 a 


*% 
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2 look. of indignation at the duke of Somenſat, 
accuſed him as the author of this treachery. 
Th: king, as if tired of this ſcene, which 
really threw: him into ſuch an embarraſſment 
as he, appeared ſcarce able to ſupport, ſoon 
diſmiſſed the duke of . York: but the order 


was already given for arreſting him the mo- 
eee eee ee e e 


While they were 3 him to- the 
tower, Somas ſet, who had obtained. only the 
half of his deſires, went ſpeedily to Burnham 
heath, where he was certain the lady Nevill 
waited the duke's return. She had foreſeen 
the misfortune that did not leſs threaten her- 
ſelf than her lover. Her prayers, her tears, 
and all her arts, had been employed to ex- 
tingwiſh that fatal generoſity, by which he fo 
imprudently caft them botk into the. midſt of 
dangers However, Somerſet had nothing leis 
in his thoughts than the idea of treating her 
with-inſult z the pleaſure. of ſeeing her could 
not tranſport him ſo far as to leſſen that 
exceſs of bitterneſs, that had filled his heart, 
aud he had determined by his reproaches 
and complaints to make ber aſhamed. of her 
falflivod and treachery. Vet he even ſtill flat- 
tered hirnſelf with the hopes of moving hen; 
2 the remains of hes affeciion awake- 
u ned 


is Tie HISTORY / 
ned by his preſence, would being” her back 
to 28 again. | 8 


1 do 2 


0 anger os be admitted to eher; bind 
whatever fear ſhe had felt at hearing off bis 
approach at the very moment when ſhe 
was informed of the duke of YorFs fate, a 
requeſt made with fuch precaution, and under 
the pretence of its being a favour, greatly 
calmed her inquietude. She appeared in 


the poſture of a ſupplicant, before a man 
whoſe deſtiny ſhe would have had ſtill in her 


power, if ſhe had known how to improve 
her advantage, and more happily diſguiſe her 
fituation. The duke forgot all his torments 
and all his complaints, at this rapturous 
fight; he was going to throw himſelf at her 


feet, and, inſtead of loading her with re- 


proaches, to beg her pardon, when he thought 
he could perceive that ſhe was with child. 
This was actually the caſe, The doubt with 


which he put this queſtion gave her an op- 


portunity of deceiving him by a falſhood;. 
but her confuſion deprived her of the 
power to continue 2 falſhood, ſhe confeſſed 
her frailty and her fondnefs for the duke of 


vrt. "The moſt fatal jealouſy now poſſeſſed 


the furious Somerſet ; he ſeized his dagger, 
_ prompted- "only * by rage and revengs, 
twice 


2 

* 1 - 
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twice plunged it in the bowels of this unfor - 
; tunate woman, as if he had found the ob- 
ject of his hatred in the odious fruit of a 
rival's love. He did not ſtay a moment. 
after this horrible action, but fled to 32 
in on: n W of n ow terror... 


The eden of kis We, were nave. 
thelefs interrupted by the neceſſity of giving; 
freſh advice to the queen on the meaſures re- 
quiſite to be taken with regard to the duke: 
of York, If he had dared to follow the dic- 
tates of his paſhon, he would never have 
let his enemy eſcape from the ſnare in which 
he had caught him, But the ſituation of af-. 
fairs, the diſpoſition of the people, and above 
all, the laſt outrageous action he had juſt 
perpetrated, giving him juſt cauſe of dread, he 
was afraid of leading the queen into violent 
meaſures. Two other | reaſons contributed 
to ſave the duke of Vork. A rumour was 
ſpread at court that the young earl of March, 
his ſon, accompanied by all who were friends 
to his family, were advancing with a large 
dody of troops, to take him away by force; 
and as the army which the duke had juſt diſ- 
miſſed might join them in a few days, the 
court became juſtly alarmed, and was obliged 
to take more moderate reſolutions,: On the 


1 


other hand, Guienne was already weary gf, 
21 | the _ 
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the French government, and had fent de- 
puties to the King, by whom they offered to 
return to their obedience. The duke of 
Yor#s blood could not be fpilt without in- 
volving the kingdom in a civil war; this 
muſt. make them forego the opportunity 
of recovering the poſſeſſion of Guienne, 
and confequently render the miniſter more 
odious than ever to the nation. Such pow- 
erful conſiderations forced the queen and her 
miniſter to reſtore the duke to his liberty; 

though their on intereſt, that of the king, and 
of the whole houſe of Lancafter, made the 
ſacrifice of their common r Ou ab- 
| F hs 


| However, all the precautions 2 could 
be contrived, to aſſure themſelves of the ſub · 
miſſion and faith of an enemy, were taken 
by the quren and her miniſter in concert. 
They obliged the duke to take à new oath to 
the king, by which he not only bound himſelf 
to be faithful: to him till death, and never to 
take up arms againſt his perſon, but acknow- 
ledged that he ſhould be worthy of being put to 
death without form or proceſs, and without any 
pretenſion to his majeſty's indulgence onthe leaſt 
breach of faith. They alſo forced him to con- 
ſent, that his fon Edward, earl of March, - 
ſhould take his place in the tower for ſix months, 
235 b as 
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& a ſecurity for the conduct and intentions 1 
of his father! With regard td the lady ll. 
Nevsll, to whoſe loſs it wauld have been 
difficult; to have reconeiled him, it was hap- 
pily diſeewered that ſhe Was not dead by the 
wounds ſue had; received from Somerſet, and 
that having bad time to learn, during the 
courſe of this negotiation, at what price 
they ſet the liberty of her lover, ſhe per- 
ceived that her misfortune: might hecome an | 
ohſtacle to his agreement with Somtrfet.; Inv | 
fluencec by this thought, ſhe wrote: to the 

duke of Tord, ta inform him of what they 

had kitherto concealed from him with the. 1 
utmoſt care: but foftening this neus by the 

aſſurance ſn him of the ſpeedy: recovery: 

of her health, ſhe. repreſerted Samer ſet s be- 

haviour as proceeding from æ tranſpbrt of jea- 

loufy that was pardonable in a lover, and fur 

whieh ſhe already knew: that he had been 
ſuffieiently puniſhed by his own. remorſe... 
This generous conduct in a woman; | who bad 
been treatedufo cruelly, became the admitra- 
tion of the prblic,. and produced; at leaſt uw 
appearance, fo good: an effect om the minds 
of tune two rivals, that the third article of 
the duke of Yor#'s capitulation R : 
—_— to Ry * adventure. 
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ditions — by: force, and complied with 
from neceſſity. The war of Guienne, which 
employed the EAngliſß for ſome time, be- 
ing ended by the entire loſs of that pro- 
vince, aſter its being under their dominion 
ſor three hundred years, there was nothing left 
in France capable of dividing either their 
forces or their attention. Some diſturbances 
which they had reaſon to fear from the Scots, did 
not prevent their falling into the cuſtom that 
at all times prevails among theſe bold iſlan- 
ders, of tearing themſelves in pieces by in- 
teſtine broils, when they can find nothing 
that threatens or concerns them in other 
countries. Thus with a mind filled with the 
reſentment already mentioned, 
[7 id impulſes of ambition continually excited 
by the weakneſs of a king without judgment 
and without courage, and by the juſtice of a 
pretenſion founded on natural right, the duke 
of York was ſtill prompted to diſtugb the re- 
poſe of his native country, fiom a diſpo- 
ſition which naturally leads the Engliſh to a2 
hatred of reſt, and which made n in 
* ere Hig eln 


It was at this cine, that eg on the $14 of 
Omoler, 1453, that the queen brought into 


the 
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the” world A prince who was called. Edward: 
She had been married nine years without 
giving any fign of pregnancy; and the king's 
health, which was ſenſibly decreaſing by dan- 
gerous illneſſes, left him no longer any room 
to expect a favour, which heaven had withheld | 
from him in the firft years of his marriage; ; 
from whence the ill- nature of the public, 
which had ſpared the virtue of this princeſs 
during the miniſtry of the duke of Suffolk, 
had not the fame candour under that of the 
duke of Somerſet. They were not ignorant 
that ſhe loved Suffolk, and they were ftill 
more certain that Somerſet was in love with 
another: but the cloſe connection in which 
ſhe lived with him, and the remarkable af- 
cendant ſhe had gained over his mind, ere- 
ated a belief, that after the lady NevilFs' 
hight, he had become ſenſible of the charms 
ef a queen, who governed only by his ad- 
vice, and who lived with him in an intimate 
familiarity. But the ſequel will ſoon dis- 
cover circumſtances, that will enable us to 
form a better A pra on the truth . wan. 
corjedures. 


The king's mneß now en to Rate, 
impaired his reaſon; of which the queen 
and her favourite ' eole the firſt advan- 
tage by confirming and encreafing their . 

| An 
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authority. They had. been for a long time in 
pollefiian of all the ſecrets. of the tate ;; they 
were: feared becauſe they had the. command 
of th the. army, and they were reſpected from 
cuſtom; and the birth of a prince gave room 
for the people to hope, that the queen would 
be more attached. to the intereſt of the na- 


However, the duke of Terk; who had re- 
tired to his eſtate at Vigmore, and ſeemed 
to confine. himſelf. to a frmple and peaceful 
life in the paſſeſſion of his miſtreſs, and the 
company of a few. friends, ſoon took occa- 
ſion from the ſituation of affairs, to renew 
the deſigus which he had perhaps never ſin- 
cerely abandoned, His. hopes were not ani- 
mated by the king's weakneſs, who in his beſt 
health had never been thought capable of 
was not hated, by the people, was yet ex- 
tremely deſpiſed. They conſidered him, as 
his hiſtorians expreſs. it, as the cypher of a 
king, capable of no more than lending bis 
name to the queen and her miniſtexs, But 
his very name would have been capable of 
maintaining all - ranks of people in a proper 
ſubmiſſion, if thoſe who, held the reins of 
government had not abuſed their power. | 
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The Juke of York, mc ene to 
act fo foon for himſelf, prepared his enter- 
prize at à diftance, that by this means he 
might the better attack his enemies. While 
he lived on his eſtate, where pleaſure ſeemed 
to take up all his thoughts, he employed his 
emiſſaries at Lyndon, and in the principal 
towns of the kingdom, to revive the ancient 
complaints and the moſt odious accufations 
againſt the minifter. His friends feconded 
him with ardour. He had engaged in his 
intereſt all the men of diſtinguiſhed merit in 
the kingdom: the two Nzvills, who made an 
open profeſſion of being in his intereſt, en- 
joyed a reputation that could not be acquired 
on better grounds: the father was conſidered 
as the model of honour and prudence; and a 
hundred fhining qualities by which the ſon 
had been diſtinguiſhed in peace and war, ren- 
dered him dear to the whole nation. 


_ 


It was impoſſible that the injurious reports 
that were endeavoured to be fpread, fhould be 
long concealed from the queen, and that ſhe 
mould not ea lily know the ſource from where 
they ſprang. But the duke continued to live 
in ſuch apparent tranquillity as ſecured him 
from all reproach. His policy thus acting on 
all ſides dy the mouths and eyes of his 
| friends, 
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friends, he had the advantage, without going 
out of - his. houſe, of being in a manner a 
ſpectator of all that paſſed abroad, and of 
letting nothing eſcape him that could 
improve his intereſt. He found ſuch benefit 
from this conduct, that the firſt opportunity 
of turning it to advantage, produced one of 
thoſe diſtant ſervices, which he himſelf only 
learnt by the ſucceſs, which ſurpaſſed his 
expectations, and threw all the queen's and 
Semerſet's projects into confuſion. A parlia- 
ment had been called at Reading; but the king's 
illneſs, which it was thought was very dan- 
gerous, occaſioned its being removed to W/?- 
miner. When one of the council, who. 
was ſecretly in the duke of York's intereſt, 
obſerved to the queen, that the king's illneſs 
was a circumſtance that ſhould give her reaſon 
to fear, both on Semerſet's and her own ac- 
count, the bad diſpoſition of the parliament; 
he repreſented with a falſe affectation of zeal, 
that in ſpight of the duke of Yor#t's pro- 
miſes, and the apparent fidelity with which 
he obſerved them, it could not be doubted 
but that he deſired from the bottom of his 
heart, to break through them all, as ſoon 
as an opportunity offered; and therefore to 
prevent thoſe that would inevitably ariſe from 
the diſaffection of the parliament, he propo- 
Jed, AS. an advice that would be attended 
i Us with 


largaret of Anjou: 
with almoſt infallible ſucceſs, 


11 9 


and ſome of his beſt friends to the council, 


as well to, put herſelf in a condition to exa- 

mine his ſteps, as to make the public be- 
lieve, that ſhe was fincerely reſolved to cor- 
rect the diſorders that had been laid to the 
charge of the adminiſtration. Both the queen 
and Somerſet- having reliſhed this advice, the 


people were agreeably ſurprized to ſee the | 


duke appear at court; and this mark of con- 
e ficdence in a man, whom they thought more 
intereſted than any other perſon on earth in 
the good order of affairs, ſeemed a very fa- 


vourable omen of ** nee of the 
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But "ia Pa the duke a bwicent 
council, when by his addreſs and that of his 
friends, he became abſolute maſter; he cauſed 
the duke of Somerſet to be arreſted even in 
the queen's chamber, and conducted imme- 
diately to the Tower. Then appearing in per- 
ſon before the parliament to give an acccuat 
of ſo bold an action, he vindicated the ne- 
ceſſity of it with ſuch force, that having Os 
drawn the whole houſe to -eſpouſe his inte - 
teſt, he was declared protector of the king- 
dom, and defender of the. liberties of the 
church and ſtate during the infancy of prince 
Edward, and till the time when he would 


· 
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de able to take anon hun the charge ol wie 
government. A froke! fo umfonefeen threay 
the queen into à conſternation that made her 
. deliberate, if it was not ſafeſt for her to re- 
tire ãnto Frazce with the prince her ſon. But 
recovering ſoom from this dejection, >the took 
counſel only from her natural firmaeſs, and 
reſolved to hazard every thing to dupport ber 
; I Ts th Siepe 


of is the mean Aendern ti 
entirely denoted to the new protector, re- 
vived the former .accufations on which - the 
duke of Samer ſet had bern thrown into the 
Tower on his return from Normandy, and 
encreaſed' them by ſo many new complaints, 


that -he-»conld- not long bave preſerved his 

head, if his trial had been preſſed with as 
much eagerneſs as it was begun. But the 
duke of Teri, in his turn, ſuffered himſelf 
to be drawn into the ſ-me ſault, for Which 
hes enemies had reproached Somerſet, The 
lady Neuill, who was as noble in her ſen- 
timents, as ſhe appeared irregular in her con- 
duct, could not fee a man whom ſhe had 
loved fo paſſionately in ſuch danger, without 
intereſting herſelf in the moſt lively manner 

in his behalf, Some hiftorians even pretend, 
that ſhe was ſtirred up by the queen, who 
demanded this proof of | gratitude for her 


former 
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former favours. She had ſuch an empire 
over the duke of York, that he was: eaſily 


14 perſuaded that it was beneath him to take 


ſuch advantages to cruſh an unhappy man, 


whom fortune had ſufficiently puniſhed by . 


kis humiliation. What had he to fear from 
him while he continued in priſon, and while 
by the authority with which the parliament 


had inveſted him, he was intitled to the re- 


ſpect and obedience of the whole nation. 


He yielded leſs to the force of theſe reaſons, 


than to his weakneſs with reſpect to a wo- 


man, who. was the ſole object of his af- 
fections; and if he had any thing to ſtruggle 


with, it was a pang of jealouſy for the con- 
cern ſhe fill expreſſed for his rival. How- 
ever, he ſtifled his inquietude ſo far, as to 


deſire her to take upon herſelf the trouble 


of carrying this news to him in his priſon. 


I | ſhall not examine whether the queen 
was worthy of reproach, for ſo ſoon forget- 
ing what ſhe owed to the lady Neill. It 
is common for ambition to overcome all the 
tender feelings of the heart, and ſometimes 
to change gratitude for benefits, into ſhame _ 
for having received” them, -Scarce was ſhe 
certain that Samerſet was ſheltered from dan- 
er, than ſhe laid aſide the projects ſhe had 


CG EIS formed 
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formed for ſaving him by violent meaſures z 
and taking for her example the conduct of 
her enemies, who had ſo ſucceſsfully made 
uſe of artifices, ſhe hoped to ſupplant them 
the ſame way. She pretended to ſubmit to 
the diſpoſition of the parliament, which took 
the affairs of the public out ef her hands: 
ſhe appeared to confine herſelf to her care 
of the king, though nobody expected his re- 
covery; and to the education of her ſon, 
the only fruit of her marriage; two concerns 
equally capable of employing a wife and a 
mother. During this time, ſhe redoubled that 
reſpe& and thoſe careſſes, which ſhe acknow- 
ledged ſhe was under obligations to pay to 
the lady. Nevi/l ; and whether it was to ſe- 
- Cure her own W in obliging her to con- 
ceal the ſolicitations ſhe had made for her 
favourite, or whether as ſhe knew her to 
be ſincere and credulous, it was to make 
uſe of her in other deſigns which ſhe took 
care to conceal, ſhe deſired her to hide from 
the duke of Vor the deep concern ſhe had 
ſhewn for Somerſet's preſervation. The peo- 
© _ ple of England were perſuaded that ſhe was t 
grown - weary of the cares of government, WF. 
and had in earneſt given up all deſigns of 
interfering in public affairs, and even the 
duke himſelf began to be of this opinion. th 
But having played this part as long as it was | 
neceliary 
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neceſſary for ripening her projects, ſhe ſuddenly 
put in practice two of her ſchemes, each of 
which was attended with an equal ſucceſs, 


| i 


The one 1 to have the lady Nevill car- 
ried off ſecretly, by the intrigues of Burchier 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom ſhe had em- 


ployed to wait on the old earl of Saliſbury, 
and to repreſent to him in the moſt lively 
manner, the injury he did his ſoul, and the 
ſtain he. caſt upon his honour, by winking 
at the behaviour of his daughter; by this 
means his conſent was obtained to have her 


ſhut up in a convent, Though this act of 
violence was ſo happily Wade and per- 
formed with ſuch ſecrecy that the duke of 


York could not diſcover the place to which 
they had carried her; yet as the queen's de- 
ſign was to put her entirely out of the earl 
of Saliſbury's favour, ſhe did not fail to have 
her privately informed, that this confinement 
was brought upon her by her father ; and that 
to prevent The poſlibility of his reſolution be- 
ing ſhaken by fear or friendſhip, he had choſe 


which ſhe was carried. 
But before the duke could recover from 


the ſurprize and grief which he felt for this 
"GY Joſs 


to be ignorant even of the convent ts 
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loſs, he was informed, that he was to at- 
tend an extraordinary council which the king 
found that he himſelf was able to hold, and 
in which he had ſome important reſolutions 
to diſcover for the good of the kingdom. 
The duke, from whom they had carefully 
concealed the news of the king" s recovery, 
was perſuaded that Henry, imagining his end was 
approaching, thought perhaps, for the laſt 
time, to declare his affection for his people, 
and his intentions for the public good. But 
what was his ſurprize, when after having 
perceived that his face had the marks of re- 
turning health, he heard him tell thoſe who 

were afſembled in council, that the autho- 
rity the parliament had conferred on the duke, 
being only founded on his inability to go- 
vern the ſtate, occaſioned by his long ill- 
neſs, it was at this moment at an end, by 
his having been ſo happy as to recover that 
ſtrength of body and mind, which was ne- 
ceſſary to enable him to diſcharge the duties 


of royalty! 


The duke immediately perceived that this 
was only an artifice to get the government 
of the ſtate into the queen's hands, But 
not having taken the meaſures neceſſary to 


enable him to diſpute the king's right of 
depriving 


1 
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depriving him of his authority, he was faced 
10 give his approbation to ſo ſtrange a re- 
yolution by his ſilence. The firſt effect of 
this change was, the earl of Somer/et's being 
ſet at liberty, and immediately recalled to 
court as it were in triumph; and the duke 
of Buckingham, the earl of JYilts, and two 


knights, having, according to the. ancient 

: cuſtom of the country, offered themſelves as 
his ſecurities, they were immediately ac- ] 
cepted; for as the duke had been arreſted by * 
an order of council, it was ſuppoſed, that * 


he might be diſcharged by the ſame authority. 
This indeed was a capital miſtake, for ac- 
cording to the Jaws of England, an impeach- 
ment by the commons deprives the king of 
. the power of releaſing a perſon before his 
0 being acquitted by a proper trial. However, 
the queen affected to begin by a bold ſtroke, 


at that ſhe might make her enemies ima- 
"LN gine, that her meaſures were too infallible to + 
BY give her the leaſt apprehenſions as to their 


ſuccels, 


The queen, however, obſerved ſome mea- ny 
ſures with reſpect to the duke of York; and 1 
the reſentment ſhe ſaw him ſtill keep up for 
the loſs of his miſtreſs, making her already 
reckon on his breaking with the Neville, ſhe 
thought him ſo little formidable without their 


WY aſt; 


„ 
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_ affiſtance, that ſhe employed ſeveral wiſe and | 


well meaning lords to propoſe an accommo- 
dation between him and the duke of Somer/er, 


It being the intereſt of both to gain the 


people by ſhewing that they were not actu- 


ated by ambitious views, they conſented to 


chuſe arbitrators, and to agree, that which 
ſoever refuſed to ſubmit to their judgment, 


| ould pay the other twenty thouſand marks. 


But two incidents, of which one ſerved as a 


| colour for the mortal reſentment h felt for 


the other, at laſt carried their Hatred to the 
height, and drew them into thoſe fatal refo- 


lutions which ſucceſſively cauſed the ruin of 
both. : 


Of what nature ſoever were the queen's 
ſenſations for the duke of Somerſet, it did not 
appear that he thought much of deſerving 
them by the ſincerity of his own, ſince he 
nouriſhed in the bottom of his heart another 
fove, which even ambition and the variety 
of his agitations could not extinguiſh, He 
had flattered _ himſelf while in priſon, that 
the lady Nevill's intereſting herſelf ſo warmly 
in the preſervation of his life, proceeded 
from the remains of her affection for him; 
and when he had learnt from the queen in 
what convent the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
had ordered her to be confined, he hoped, 
| that 
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that in ſecretly delivering her from a ſlavery, 


which he could not think voluntary, he ſhould 
diſpoſe her to give him her heart, from which 
he did not think himſelf entirely baniſhed. 
If he could now no longer make her his wife, 
ſhe might at leaſt be his miſtreſs 3 a title not 
more new to her with reſpect to her living 
with him, than with the duke of Vork. Thus, 
under the pretence of viſiting the frontiers of 
Scatland, he took the road to the convent at 


| Saxhead, ſituated in Nortbumberland; and 


ſtealing away with a few faithful domeſtics, 
went to 1 himſelf at the gate of the 
convent. - 


' Somerſet, however, ſuffered one precaution 
to eſcape him, which had like for the preſent 
to have ruined his enterprize. The arch- 
biſhop's orders, on prefenting the lady Nevill 
to the abbeſs, were ſo ſtrict, that ſhe could 
not ſuffer her to be ſeen by any body; ſo that 
Somerſet, who was unwilling to make him- 
ſelf known, ſuffered a refuſal againſt which 
he had nothing to object. However, having 
retired, without preſſing the abbeſs to grant 
what he deſired, he made haſte to prepare an 
order ſigned with his on hand, with which 
he returned to the convent, as if he came by 
order from the miniſter; when gaining ad- 


miſſion by this artifice, he filled the lady 


G 4 Nevill 
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Nevill with aftoniſhment and joy, by inform - 
ing her of the deſign which brought him thi- 
ther. The defire of liberty had a greater 
ſhare than love in making her conſent to his 
propoſal. * She ſet out with him on a ſecond 
order, which he preſented to the abbeſs at his 
ieturn from the frontier. He cauſed her to 
be conducted to his ſeat near St. Albans ; and 
more delighted with this triumph than with 
all thoſe he had gained over his rival, he re- 
turned to London, after having firſt ſpent 
tome Ou with her, 


This 3Qion might have continued con- 
cealed, if, in the exceſs of his joy, he had 
behaved with more moderation; but his per- 
petual excurſions to St. Albans, the indiſcre- 
tion of ſome perſons whom he had intruſted with 
his ſecret, and perhaps that of the lady Nev: 
herſelf, who was not ſo cloſely united to him 
| by love, as to feel much difference between 
this ſolitude and that of the convent ſhe had 
left, brought ſome reports to the ears of the 
duke of Vor, which he endeavoured to ſearch 
into; and in proportion as his ſuſpicions be- 
came more confirmed, his behaviour to his 
rial became more harſh and reſerved : the 
propoſed accommodation was ſuddenly broken 
off, and when he was put in mind of the 
88570 thouſand marks which he had en- 


gaged 


* 
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gaged to pay, he treated this propoſal with 
terms of contem pt. | | 


He had taken the government of Calais 


from Somerſet, while he kept him confined | 


in the tower, and had enjoyed it himſelf by 


a a patent "expedited in the king's. name. So- 
_ . merſet, exaſperated in his turn at the con- 

tempt with which he thought himſelf treated, 
- repreſented to the king, that he had been de- 


prived of his government. on a mere accuſa- 


tion that had never been brought to a trial; 


and that it was not juſt that his enemy ſhould 
continue cloathed with his ſpoils, while he 


_ refuſed to terminate their differences by um- 
pires whom they had choſen in concert. On ſuch 
juſt complaints the king took the government 
of Calais from the duke of York, However, 
under the pretence of obſerving a perfect neu- 

. trality between the two competitors, he de- 

| - clared himſelf. governor of that place; and 
even by the advice of Somerſet, who was 


willing to humble his enemy without puſhing 
him into extremities, he cauſed it to be in- 
ſerted in the act which diſcharged the duke 


. from his government, that he himſelf had 


interceded with the king in his favour. But 


_ theſe ſoftenings could not ſatisfy a heart ſtruck 


with a deeper wound, He complained of 


the king's conduct as inſufferably inju- 


G s rious, 
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rious, and on this pretence ſuddenly left the 
court. 


He reſolved to ſeek a retreat in Wales; 
but in his way thither attempted to ſtorm the 
duke of Somerſet's caſtle at the head of thirty 
friends, who were engaged in his intereſt. 
He had not turned his back till he had ob- 
tained his prey, if the vigilance of his rival 
had not prevented his being ſurprized. But 
Somerſet, who never doubted a moment of the 

malignity of his temper, and was always 
apprehenſive of meeting with ſome inſult in 
his journeys thither, kept there a kind of 
- garriſon, The reſiſtance was therefore as vi- 
gorous as the attack: The duke had the 
grief of loſing ſome friends, who deſerved to 
be engaged in a better cauſe ; : and he himſelf 
eſcaped the purſuit of thoſe he thought to 
ſurprize, only by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. 
But while he was oppreſſed with ſo many occa- 
--fions of diſgrace, he received an unex peQed con- 
ſolation in meeting the earl of Sa/iſbury, who 
without being Tepulſed at the coldneſs with 
which he had treated him, ſince his loſing 
the lady Nevill, came with his ſons to profeſs 
their friendſhip, and offer him their ſervices. 


\ | Theſe brave men revived his courage, by 
promiſing to hazard every thing to gratify his 


revenge. 


MY 
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revenge. They convinced him that while 
the queen and the duke of Somerſet continued 
in poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, they would 
have an advantage over him that could only 

be taken from them by violent meaſures. 
The concluſion they all in concert drew from 1 
this was that they ought to take up arms, and Is 
that they had no need of any other pretence 
than the falſe ſteps the court had been guilty 
of in releaſing the duke of Somerſet from the 
tower, without taking the leaſt care to give ſa- 
tisfaction to the people. This complaint, 
which they ſpread loudly abroad, cauſed ſuch 
commotions in Wales, that in the ſpace of 
three weeks they ſaw themſelves at * the head 
of a numerous army, 1 


Somerſet having made uſe of the ſame dili- 
gence in aſſembling the king's troops, they 
advanced on both; ſides with all the ardor that 
precedes the approach of great events It 


” IM foemed at firſt, as if the duke of Lot had | 
5 thoughts of delivering the lady Nevill, ſince 

ith he made his army march towards St. Albans, | 
no -The king's. forces met him near that town, VR 
* in ſo level a plain, that nothing ſeemed ca- = 
pable of delaying the engagement. How- = 

F ever, the duke, by the advice of the earl of | 
by. Saliſbury, offered once more to diſband his 3 i 
vis BR am, on condition that the mifiiſter was de- 7 id 
nge G 6 livered | | 
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livered up to the juſtice of parliament. Their 
deſign in this was to convince the people, 
that it was their intereſt alone that had in- 
duced them to take the field. But the court 
perceiving that this was only a vain pretence, 
and that this quarrel muſt ſooner or later be 
determined by force of arms, were neither 
diſpoſed to ſacrifice the miniſter, nor receive 

laws from a rebel, Y 

The earl of Farwick, who commanded 
the van-guard of the duke of Yor#'s army, 
having received this anſwer, left the court 
neither time to come to more moderate reſo- 
lutions, nor the duke of York the liberty of 
making new overtures; but ruſhing on the 
enemy with all that impetuous vigour with 
Which he had ſignalized himſelf in many ex- 
ploits, he threw the royal army into a diſ- 
order, that all the duke of Somerſet's ſkill was 
unable to repair. The duke of York perceived 
of what importance it was for him to improve 
this firſt advantage; and advancing to prevent 

the enemy's gaining time to recover from this 
_ confuſion, he preſſed them with ſuch vigour, 
. that he forced them to fly in leſs than an hour, 
after having loſt eight thouſand men. Deſpair 
enabled Somerſet to perform prodigies of va- 
Jour: he received many wounds which only 


| ferved to animate his courage; and yielding 
| at 


„ „ 
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was to aſſure the king, that the ſtate had now 
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at laſt to the fortune of his rival, he periſhed 
with his ſword in his hand; as did alſo the 
earl of Northumberland, the lord Clifford, and 


many other noblemen who were attached to 
the houſe of As: 


The king himſelf was wounded in the neck 


with an arrow. His wound, which at firſt 


appeared very dangerous, and the rout of his 
army which he ſaw flying without having 


the power to ſtop them by his reproaches, 


forced him to retire to the caſtle of the un- 


happy Somerſet, where he hoped ſtill to de- 
fend himſelf, till his officers had time to 
rally his forces, But the duke of York hav- 
ing ſoon after inveſted this place, his victo- 
rious army were but little retarded by ſo weak 
an obſtacle, He entered it in company with 
the earl of Salisbury, and cauſing himſelf to 


be conducted to the king, and bending the 
knee before him; 40 Sir, ſaid he, the public 


enemy is dead, and you ſee none before you 
bat faithſul ſubjects, ready to obey you.“ 
At laſt, having cauſed the duke of Somerſet's 


body to be brought, he for a moment ſatisfied 
his eyes with looking on this ſpectacle; but 


as if he had bluſhed at this cruel pleaſure, he ' 


added, giving the. corpſe a kick, that this 


OY 
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no reaſon to be afraid of a wretch who had 


ſought its ruin. 


Though this ſpeech might be capable of 
raiſing the king's courage, it coſt the duke 
dear by the barbarous treatment it at laſt 

brought upon himſelf, and the effect it in- 
ſtantly produced in a heart that he did not 
imagine could be diſpleaſed with his revenge. 
While he proteſted to the king that he 
would be the moſt obedient of his ſubjects, 
and while this prince ſcarcely recovered from 
his fear aſſured him, in his turn, that he 
was ready to give him all the ſatisfaction he 
could deſire, the lady Nevill learnt not only 
the news of Somer/et's death, but alſo the 
inſult ' with which the conqueror had juſt 
treated his unhappy remains. Whether ſhe 
always believed, that ſhe ought to give her 
© tenderneſs with her compaſſion to the moſt 
_ unfortunate, or whether the habit the had re- 
ſumed of living with her lover rendered her 
truly ſenſible of his loſs, ſhe did not wait to 
receive the duke's viſit; but taking advantage 
of the confuſion to ſlip from her own do- 
meſtics, ſhe fled to the queen, to whom ſhe 
"related all theſe melancholy events. There 
may alſo be reckoned among the motives to 
her flight, her fear of falling into her father's 
hands, whom ſhe ſtill ſuſpected of giving the erder 


* 
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by which ſhe had been ſhut up in the convent 
at Saxhead. But the ſequel of her adventures 
will leave no room to doubt, that the only 
fought to avoid the duke of Yor#'s preſence. 


- 'The news of the lady Nevill's eſcape poi- 
ſoned all the fruits of his victory. However, the 
earl of Saliſbury having repreſented how neceſ- 
ſary his preſence was in London, he carried the 
king thither with the deſign of making him 

immediately call a parliament, It is aſtoniſh- 
ing, that amidſt the principles of cruelty _ 
which were in a manner eſtabliſhed between 


the houſes of Lancaſter and York fince the 


reign of Henry IV, he neglected this oppor- 
tunity of fetting the crown on his head, by 
making away with a prince whoſe life was in 
his Hands. But beſides his wound, which 
did not yet appear to be without danger, he 
knew him to be of ſuch an unconfirmed 
health, as gave him hopes of his being ſoon 
delivered from him without violence; and 
every conſideration led him to think, that 
this was the ſureſt way of eſtabliſhing. him- 
ſelf on the throne. Beſides, as he ſaw no- 
thing that could oppoſe his authority, he 
might flatter himſelf, that while he waited 
for the king's death, there would be but 
little difference between the rank he ſhould 
hold in the ſtate, and that of ſovereign 
| | autho- 
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authority. The parliament, who were com- 
poſed of none but his creatures, began with 
publiſhing this declaration; that the govern- 
ment had been ill adminiſtered by the queen 
and the duke of Somerſet, and that they had 
abuſed the confidence and goodneſs of the 
king; that the late duke of Glouce/ter had 
been unjuſtly accuſed, and fo far from charg- 
ing the duke of York, the earls of Salisbury 
and Varwict, and their followers, with being 


guilty of a crime in taking up arms againſt 


the king, they declared that the ſtate was 
greatly obliged to them for delivering this 


prince from a hateful captivity. Afterwards, 


even by the conſent of the king, who was 
now no more in a condition to follow his 
own opinion than when under the tutelage 
of the queen and the duke of Somerſet, the 
duke of York was named * of the 
kingdom. 


The queen had ſeen all theſe changes with- 
out ſhewing, by the leaſt oppoſition, that 
ſne had thoughts of interrupting his triumph. 
She was left at Greenwich almoſt alone, while 
the king and Somerſet were at the head of the 
army: their troops, which had been diſperſed 
after the battle ef St. Albans, had found no 
body who had dared to rally them; and the 
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| conſternation ſhe was in at the loſs of her fa- 
= vourite,- was alone ſufficient to render her in 
2 manner inſenſible to every thing that paſſed C 
about her. The witneſſes of her ſorrow have; 
never declared of what nature it was; but if 
any judgment may be formed from the ſtrength 
of her paſſions, it was of the moſt violent = 
kind. She continued for ſome days buried | 
in thought. The arrival of the lady Nevill 
was ſome © conſolation, when -ſhe found that 
ſhe too was agitated with the ſame torments z- 
and the hope ſhe ſuddenly cenceived of 
making her the inſtrument of her revenge, 
hindered her from examining whether de- 
cency was not violated by her ſheltering a 
lady, who had diſhonoured herſelf by ſo 
many ſcandalous adventures. But on what 
could ſhe found her enterprizes in a deſerted 
court, where there was nobody in whom ſhe 
could place her confidence? It was nevertheleſs 
time to ſtop an enemy, who enjoyed all the 
advantages he had gained by arms: and to 
confirm him in their poſſeſſion by the leaſt 
delay, was to render the evil irreparable. 
The remains of that confidence which the 
friends of the houſe of Lancafter had in her 
dexterity, brought to her aid in this con- a 
juncture, the new duke of Somerſet, ſon to 
him whoſe loſs ſhe ſo bitterly lamented, and 
the 
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the duke of Buckingham who wept for a 
fon ſlain in the ſame battle. They opened 
their minds to her. She received this ſuccour 
as a favour from heaven; and all the warmth. 
of thoſe paſſions that had preyed upon her 
mind, was exerted for the execution of a 


thouſand new projects, which. ſhe * in 
concert with them. 


- The Joke of York lived in a ſtate of ſecu- 
rity. that filled his very enemies with aſtoniſh- 
ment. Having imagined that it would be 
running too great a hazard to lay an open 
claim to a crown, that had been for fifty-ſix 
years in the poſſeſſion ef the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, he was reſolved to wait till the time 
when the king's death ſhould give him an 
opportunity of making good his pretenſions. 
Above all things he defired to gain the Gvour 
of the people, without which he was per- 
ſuaded that his power would never be ſolidly 
eſtabliſhed. Thus, to ſhew that paſſion and 
intereſt had no ſhare” in his deſigns; he left 
the king and queen ſo much the more liberty, 
as being inveſted with the dignity of protector. 
which he was to enjoy till he was deprived 
of it by parliament, he did not think that it 
could ever be in their power to ſtrip him of 
it a ſecond time. But it was from this ſe- 
curity, of which he had already been the 
dupe, 
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dupe, that the queen reſolved ſtill to ſeek 


his deſtruction. One could ſcarcely regard 
ſo many changes of fortune as real events, 
were they not drawn from the puſs Wen 


of hiſtory. 


By the aſſiſtance of ſome powerful codinls 
the queen procured the king a ſufficient degree 
of ſtrength and complexion to enable him to be 
carried to the houſe of lords. He there de- 


. Clared, as he had done in council in the ſame 


circumſtances, that heaven having reſtored 
kim the health neceſſary to diſcharge the 
functions of the royal dignity, he was deter- 


mined to engage again in the fatigues of go- 
vernment, and that he thanked the duke of 


York for his having diſcharged, during his 
ſickneſs, ſuch a painful burthen. It is ſur- 


prizing, that at this declaration, there was 


no body: who had the courage to ſtand up in 


behalf of the duke: but this was the prin- 
- tipal effect of the queen's meaſures, A mo- 


ment before the king appeared in the aſſembly, 
ſhe had cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the 


duke and his moſt faithful partiſans were going 


to be ſeized, It was added, that the places 
adjoining to the houſe of lords were filled 


with men in arms, who were to appear upon 


the firſt ſignal ; and that to ſupport them in 


caſe of reſiſtance, the queen had cauſed a 


| | body | 
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body of troops to march into the villages 
near London. The duke, terriß ed at the ſud- 
denneſs of his danger, and his being without the 
power of making reſiſtance, choſe to retire 
ſecretly, and with the utmoſt diligence get 
to York. The earl of Saliſbury, who a little 


before bad been made high chancellor, and 


whoſe duty it was in this character to attend 
upon the king, departd with equal haſte 
to reach his eſtate, The earl of Warwick 
ſet off for Calais, of which he had a little 
before been made governor, In ſhort, all. 
the duke's moſt intimate friends, hurried 
away by the ſame fear, thought of nothing 
but of ſecuring their ſafety by flight. 


It was never doubted but that the queen's 
deſire of revenge would have made her really 
ſeize the perſons of the duke and the two 
earls, if they had made a much longer ſtay 
in Londen: However, not imagining that 
they would be ſo eafily ſeized with fear, her 
deſign in ſpreading the rumours that had filled 
them with ſuch terror, was only to open 2 
more eaſy way to the ſucceſs of her firſt pro- 
ject. But nothing appeared to her to be 
difficult after ſo happy a beginning. She 
perſuaded herſelf that minds ſo eaſily put in 
motion by a groundleſs pannic, would be ſtill 
more eaſily deecived by railing * 
8 | 8 
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As their party was too numerous in Londen 
to promiſe her all the favour ſne would have 
occaſion for in that city, ſhe made a pretence 
for repairing with the king to Coventry, from 
whence ſhe ſent letters under the king's own 
hand, to the duke of York and his principal 
friends; in which the king expreſſed much 
aſtoniſhment at their retreat, with a ſtrong | 
defire of ſeeing them about his perſon, in 
order to eſtabliſh in the ſtate, by their ad- 
vice, a form. of adminiſtration that might 
rectiſy all paſt diſorders. The queen was 
reſolved to have them all ſeized together; 
and to reject that timidity in her councils,” | 
which had formerly prevented the duke's 
being brought to his trial. They had not 
the leaſt diſtruſt of an. invitation under the 
hand and ſeal of the king. But having been 
xiformed on the road that ſmall companies 
of ſoldiers were marching towards Coventry, | 
and that other extraotdinary preparations' 
were making there, they made haſte to take _ Y 
another road, at the ſame time adding this 
inſtance of treachery to their other mo- 


bo tives of reſentment. The duke of York re- 
e tired to his caſtle at Vigmore in the extremity 
je of Wales, the earl of Salisbury to his eſtate 
8 at Midalebam in Yorkſhire, and the earl of 
ill Warwick returned to his government of 
es. Calais. 9 ; 


* 
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All * A 0! on revenging lo 
many injuries. They were employing them- 
ſelves in raiſing forces, which they hoped 
eaſily to unite, when the king of Scotland 
entered Northumberland at the head of a puiſ- 
ſant army, and ſpread deſolation through 
that county. The earl of Salisbury had the 
prudence to foreſee all the advantages the 


duke of York might draw from this incident. 
He adviſed him to haſten his levies, and to 


employ all his croops againſt the Scots. This 
was both to juſtify" the part he had taken in 

an army, and to acquire the right of 
making another uſe of it, by the new merit 
ſuch an important ſervice would give him in 


che eyes of the public. This policy was the 


earl of Salisbury's maſter- piece. The Scots 
having retired at the very approach of the 


duke, the king, who had been ſo much the 


more terrified at their invaſion, as the French 
had at the ſame time made a deſcent on the 
coaſt of Kent, thought himſelf ſo much ob- 
liged to the duke of York for the zeal with 
which he had ſerved him, that without con- 
ſulting the queen and the new miniſters, he 
wrote to him in terms that expreſſed the moſt _ 
lively gratitude, and preſſed him to come 
with alhz his friends to receive other teſtimo- 
nies of it at court. Their forces, which 
they 


* 
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they took care to diſtribute in different places, 
doubtleſs inſpired them with that” confidence 

with which they truſted to the royal word. 
The duke repaired to London, accompanied 
by the earl of Salisbury and a number of 
other friends, who were ſoon followed by 
the ear] of Farwick who came from Calais 
to join them. The marks of their recon- 
ciliation were ſo ſingular, that they aſſiſted 
at all the councils, and ſwore there to be 


eternally united to the king for the defence 
of ea | 


But the terms of this oath were equivocal ; 
nor could it be ſincere while they affected to 
behave as if they had forgot the queen, who 
had ſuch a ſhare in the government, and to 
deſpiſe Somerſet and Buckingham her new 
| miniſters. They made an ill uſe of the 
king's weakneſs, in order to gain more ef- 

ſectually the affections of the people; at a 
time when the ſervice they had juſt performed 
aſſured them of ſo much of the public fa- 
your, as made the queen afraid of ſhewing 
any marks of reſentment. But if oppor- 

| tunities of revenge were too long before they 
offered themſelves, ſhe had a mind capable 

3. of forming ſufficient expedients in order to 

; create them. From that ſolitude in which ſne 

lived at Greenwich, where ſhe in a manner 

IX | . 
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| kept berſelf under covert to obſerve the con · 
duct of her enemies, ſhe penetrated into 
their deſigns by the eyes of Somerſet, who 
had never been excluded from the council; 
for though this nobleman had a mind leſs 
firm, and lefs enterprizing than his father, 
yet he had more art and a greater capacity. 
The queen learnt from him, that. the duke 
of York propoſed to ſet out with the earl of 
Saliſbury for Yorkſhire; and that the earl of 
Warwick, who had been created lord high 
admiral of England, at the ſame time that 
he obtained the government of Calais, had 
ſent orders for ſome men of war to aſſemble 
at Sandwich, where he propoſed to join them. 
Theſe new diſpoſitions ſeemed to conceal 
ſome important projet; which, as ſhe was 
unable to dive into, ſhe refolved to prevent 
by a ſtroke that wouls. effectually diſconcert 
her enemies, we 


She ſuffered the duke and the old earl 1 
depart peaceably, on the aſſurances ſhe re- 
ceived from her emiſſaries, that the earl of 
Warwick was to ſtay ſometime longer in 
London; when by means of ſome domeſtics 
in the "A s livery, who were hired to quar- 
rel with the earl's ſervants, as he was paſ- 
ſing in the neighbourhood of Maſiminſter, ſhe 
brought him to engage with ſuch warmth 
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wie 3 that the king's guards being 
. down upon him, he. had, no othgr 
way to avoid being killed or taken, than 


to throw himſelf into a boat, which W 


him a- croſs the river; and being at the ſame 
time informed, that the king had given 
orders for his being arreſted, . and. carried 


the, Tewer, he did not doubt but that this 


was 2 plot laid by the queen to take away 


his life. The reſolutions. he afterwards took 


on this occaſion in concert with the duke of 


York and his father, tending, only to the be- 


ginning of a war, it ſeemed as if the queen 


had precipitated herſelf; into embarraſments 
that were very contrary to her views. But 


after having found her ſcheme of arreſting 


the earl brought to nothing by the heat of 
her men, he could think of no other but 
mat of engaging bim with the duke of York, 
and, all bis partiſans in a new revolt, to let 


the public know what confidence they ought 
to place in their oaths, and at the ſame time, 


to ſubcue them by the vigour of her mea- - | 


ſures. 
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againſt perſons belonging to the king's houſ- 


hold, was a ſufficient pretence for taking from 
him his government of Calais, which was 
immediately given to the duke of Somerſet. 
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But as he had received it from the parlia- 
ment, he refuſed to ſend back his pa- 
tent, on a mere order under the privy ſeal; 
and as he had aſſembled a fleet, he Mate 
haſte to join it, in order to reach Calais. 
The firſt effects of the vexation produced by 
this adventure, fell on ſome veſſels from Ham- 
burg 5 and Lubec, which he met in the chan- 
wa and plundered of their lading, which 
fte to above ten thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, a conſiderable ſum at that time, and of 
- prodigious uſe to the earl at the eve of a 
war that appeared inevitable, But on the 
complaints which the Hamburghers made at 
the court of Londen, the queen took occa- 
ſion from an action ſo contrary to all laws, 
to deprive him of the office of high admi- 

ral, which he could not refuſe giving up on 
any pretence, becauſe Fe held it in the king's 
name. Rapin in his hiſtory of England has 
" confounded the order of all theſe events, 
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FARGARET ſeemed to 1 
and truſting to the order ſhe had 
given the duke of Buckingham: to 
re Aſſemble the troops, reſolved to take a 
circuit with the king through ſeveral coun- 
ties; not ſo much to do honour. to this 
prince, as by an inſinuating behaviour to 
ſecure the eſteem and affections of the 
people to herſelf. Obe was wonderfully 
ſkilled in the art of gaining hearts, and her 
authority would have been much better eſta- 
bliſhed: by exerting * ſkill, if her 105 
n H3 


mies to attract the favour of 


had not ade het + conſider it as an expedient 
_ which-was very hack beneath her, How- 
ever, after ſo many efforts made 48 — ene- 


thought herſelf obliged to make tu; of the 
ſame means ; and ker attempt ſucceeded. fo 
well, that many hiſtorians attribute to her 
1 gehen of taking advantage of the good di- 
pofition which ſhe had produced in the peo 
pie of ſeveral counties, in order to make her- 
ſelf abſolute miſtreſs of the royal authority, 
by perſuading her huſband to abdicate the 
throne, and to reſign all his power into 
her hands al prince Edward became of age. 
But all. the diſregard with which Henry looked 
upon earthly grandeur, could not make him 


People began to imagine from the vigour 
with which this princeſs reſumed" the admi- 
niſtration, that the duke of Yorks was en- 
tirely ruined, when a rumour was ſpread, 
that the earl of Saliſbury was advancing; with 
in army to demand juſtice ' of the king ſor 
the murder of his ſon, and the infraction of 
an act of oblivion that had been ſolemnly 
made in council. The court was ſtopped 
in a journey to Coleſhill in Warwickſhire ; and 
Abe eatÞ's approach cauſed ſo much the more 
 confternation, from * being at the ſame 
time 
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time 29 that the duke of York. was 


raiſing a powerful army in Malis. But the 


queen, truſting; to the orders ſhe had left 


with her miniſters, only diſpatched a meſſen- « 
ger to the duke of Somerſet, with orders to 


ſend immediately ten thouſand men under the 
command of the lord Audley. This general 
was ordered to give no quarters to the earl 
and his forces, whoſe number amounted only 
to five or ſix thouſand, men. But in this, 
the queen promiſed herſelf too great an ad- 
vantage over an enemy ſo juſtly celebrated 


for his prudence and valour, Though he 


was ſo inferior in point of numbers, fear 


cauld not make bim draw back ; he there- 
fore employed a ſtratagem to 4 5 a victory, 
that could not be hoped for by any other 
means. Audley having formed his camp on the 


banks of a ſmall river, his enemy poſted him- 


ſelf on the oppoſite bank, as if his deſign 


bad been only to guard this paſſage to ſe 
eure himſelf from being attacked; but at laſt, 
pretending ſuddenly to repent of this boldneſs, 
he retired, during the night, contriving his 


march in ſuch à manner, that at break of 


day the enemy — — ſtill ſee his rear-guard. | 
This retreat ſeemed. ſo precipitate, that the 
kings troops inſtantly flattered themſelves, 


that they had nothing to do but to run to 
** e They thereſore croſſed the river 
Far H 4 in 
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in diſorder; but while they were in this con- 


fuſi ton, the cart of Saliſbury tarned about, and 
falling upon thoſe who had already paſſed it, 


before they had time to put themſelves in 


order of battle, he drove them upon thoſe 


who were ſtill crofling the water, and obtain- 


ed a victory with as much certainty às glory. 
The king i in this engagement loſt three thou 
fand men, wich the een and * hs 972 
cipal CIRCErS. me 


There would! hivet been: tho much danger 
in the earl of Szlifdury's proceeding farther, 
white the Cuke of Somer/et himfelf was ad- 
vancing with a numerous army. He was well 
fatisfie 4 with having opened a paſſage to 
join the duke of Yah, © who ſtill conti- 
nied levying foldiers in Vales; and being 
both feſolved to make a laft effort tö refiſt 
the ſtorm that was gathered over their heads 
they preſſed the earl of Jarwith to cro 
the channel, with all the forces he could 
draw from the garriſon of Calais. The diſtance 
between them did not prevent the earP's 
joining them, in compeny with Sir Andrew 
Troll, who had acquired great reputation 
in the wars of France, and who commanded 
a detachment under him. But the queen 
placing her confidence in the ſuperiority of 


her forces, made 9 march to Glouceſter, 
and 


Aen. of Anjou. 13 
and by PO" ee ſound means to 
cauſe a proclamation. from the king to be diſ- 
perſed in the enemy s camp, promiſing a par- 
don to all who belonged. to the rebel lords, 
laying down their arms. This, artifice pro - 
duced à ſurpriaing effect; for the | duke's. 
army imagining; that the advantage of num 
bers rendered the king alroady ſure of vic- 
tory, thought of nothing but taking che be- 
nefit of the pardon, by flying in whole com- 
panies; and even Trollanß, who had been 
told by the earl of Warwick that he was 
to fight againſt his maſter, completed the 
diſorder, by going in the night to the king's 
camp with the body under his command. 
So unforeſeen. a deſertion threw the chiefs 
into a conſternation; that would ſuffer them 
to think of nothing but flight. The duke 
of Vert therefore embarked for Ireland; while 
the earls of Salisbury and J/arwick retired to 
Calait, with the earl of A who, was then 
nrinetsen * of 6285 lvgg 12 


2 


bat bt E 


The dukes of Nr 0 not ka. this ſtep 

ö from the ſole view of re-eſtabliſhing his af- 
fairs in Ireland; but was particularly drawn 
tither by the thoughts of following the lady 


„ * 


; Nevill, who in the embarraſment into which 
| "the had been thrown by the queen's pro- 
b H 5 ; poſals, 
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poſala, choſe rather to fly from the court, 
than to preſerve her ſavour at the price ſhe 
had ſet upon it. This princeſs,” in approv- 
ing the earl of Somer/er's advice, had taken 
"occaſion from the firſt ſucceſs of this arti- 
fice to form another deſign, ſrom which ſhe 
© hoped to receive \ much more important ad- 
vantages ; und ſhe had kept the lady Ne- 
vill near her, in order to engage her in ſome 
"enterprize of this nature. Having no doubt 
"of her ſtill preſerving the power ſhe! for- 
merly had over the duke of York, ſhe pro- 
poſedd her going in the night to a village at 
ſmall diftance from his camp, when ſlie 
was to ſend him word, that ſhe was come 
thither to obtain once more the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing him. What ſhe was to ſay or do for 
him im this interview, was left to her own choice; 
| | becauſe the queen rightly imagining that he 
" would not cauſe himſelf to be attended b 

à conſiderable body of men in a party of love, 
propoſed to have him carried away by the 
flower of her cavalry, - whoſe officers ſne had 
already engaged in this enterprize. The lady 
Nevill, who notwithſtanding her frailty had 
the nobleſt ſentiments of honour, ſe- 
 cretly contemned ſo vile a commiſſion, and 
though ſne no felt but little inclination for 
the duke, ſke could not hear without indig- 
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nation, their propoſing to make her betray 


à man whom ſhe had once. loved, But not 
daring openly to reject propoſals, accompa- 


nied with as many menaces 25 promiſes z 


ſhe, pretended | to comply, : at the fame time 


vine. to inform the duke of the danger 


with which, he was threatened, "and in ſhort, 


to ſeek a retreat, where ſhe ſhould no longer 


be. expoſed to ſo many adventures, of which 


the now began to be weary. Sbe therefore 


cauſed herſelf to be conducted to the village 
appointed by the queen; & but inſtead of in- 


 viting the duke to come thither, ſhe informed 


him, that if he had any regard for his 2 


he ought 1 quit. the APP. immediately. 


| " However, as the duke of Yar k could 1 
receive, this letter without Ke from the 
meſlenger, that the lady Neuill was at a 
village at a ſmall diſtance, he ſent thither two 
of his moſt faithful officers, as much to en- 
gage her to ſuffer herſelf to be conducted to 
his camp, as to draw from her the parti- 


ay culars of a ſecret that the had only com- 


municated to him by. halves. "Theſe gentle- 
men found as much eaſe in gettin an op · 


portunity to diſcourſe with her, as they could 


have wiſhed ; but after having informed her 
by. their offers, that they. were diſpoſed to 
ferve her with, the utmoſt zeal ſhe deſired 

| | * N 
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them to conduct her to a neighbouring port; J 


and at the ſame time perſuaded them to be- 
would not forget their 


lieve, that the duke 
doing her ſuch an important piece of ſer- 
vice. The orders the king's officers had 


| received to pay. ber an implicit obedience, 
removed all the obſtacles that were capable 


of inſpiring her with fear. She intended, 


perhaps, to. ſet ſail for Ireland; where he 


had lived long enough to accuſtom herſelf 


to the manners of the country; and it is 


not to be doubted, but that. ſhe acquainted 
her guides with this bet ution, . ſince they 
brought this intelligence to the duke of 


York, But filled with the apprehenſions that 
cauſed her flight, ſhe. ſtepped into the firſt 


veſſel ſhe found ready to ſall, which hap- 
pened to be one of thoſe which the earl 
of Warwick had brought from Calais, and 


that which had received orders to be held | 


in readineſs for the young earl of March, 


if the fortune of arms ſhould be againſt his 


father. That night being the ſame in which 


Sir Antlrew .Trollep had choſe to go over 


to the king's party it was alſo that 

which the earl of March, accompanied 17 
the earls of Salicbury and * arwick, were 
forced to go on board, in order to re- 
turn to Calais; ſo that theſe three lords en- 
tered the veſſel almoſt at the ſame moment 


a8 
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as the lady Nevill, and at the very time when 
ſhe was enquiring of the captain to What 


port he was bound, a circumſtance of which 


de was fill +.» entrees” re PING 


E 3 


Amidlt the dry they Were in to mo out 
to rr ſhe heard the names of the two earls, 

at which ſhe was ſeized with as much fear 
as ſurprize, without being able to procure 
the means of leaving the veſſel. She could 


not defer till the next day the fight of. 


her father, who being informed” that a lady 


of great beauty was the partner of his voy- | 


age , was in haſte to offer her his fervices, 
But this lady after fo many adventures, did 
not want the addreſs neceſſary to carry her 
through the greateſt difficulties ; ſhe received 
her father's viſit with as much tranquillity as 
ir ſhe had been prepared to ſee bim; and 
having thrown herſelf at his feet, ads uſe 
ef her confidence in his paternal affection to 
beg an afylum, which ſhe could not hope to 
obtain in England fince ſhe had brought her- 
telf into diſgrace with the queen by ſerving 
the duke of Port and his party. This was 

the readieſt way to gain upon the generous 
old man in the moſt ſenfible manner. He 
forgot the juſt reſentment he had felt on ac- 
count of his daughter's conduct, and made 


der explain in what it Was that ſhe' had of- 


fended 
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her ee reſentment, It ſeems that ſhe 
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fended_ the queen. The lady Nevill. giving 
him all the particulars of. this truth, of which 
ſhe did not omit a ſingle circumſtance, cafily 
obtained his pardon. in conſideration of ſo 
great an action. But he was willing to know 
what diſcoveries ſhe had made of the queen's 
deſigns from the familiarity in which ſhe had 


lived with her, and this curioſity plunged 


her in into her ei. 

l If the * has . all the circum- 
ſtances of her conduct, he muſt have found 
her character ſo extraordinary as to have 
juſtly deſerved the attention of hiſtorians, 
and the admiration ſhe has obtained from 
her own country : It is a fantaſtical mixture 
of virtues and vices, that appear the leaſt fit 
For, being united; for ſhe had all the noble- 
neſs, the rectitude, and the generoſity of an 
iluſtrious rank, with the irregular inclinations 
and the corruption of manners that render 
women deſpicable even amongſt the vulgar. 
She for a long time reſiſted all the influence 
of paternal authority; and the only confeſſion 
the earl was capable of drawing from her 


was, that the queen had ſworn to accompliſh 
.the duke of Yor#'s deſtruction, and that the 


reaſons of ſtate. with which ſhe coloured her 
hatred were only uſed as a cloak to cover 


. muſt 


muſt have ee much farther into the 
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ſecrets of the miniſter, ſince adding her 
advice to this declaration, ſhe preſſed her fa- 


ther to opppſe any deſign the duke might 
form of returning to England; and without 


ſuffering herſelf to be moved either by en- 


treaties or threatenings ſhe ſteadily refuſed to 


2 enn Wm . r 


eee conduR- wk the conquerors 
threw ſome light on what was expreſſed with 


ſuch obſcurity. The queen being returned 


and fearing but little reſiſtance while at the 


head of the army, ſhe cauſed the dukte of 
Nr and his principal adherents to be de- 
clared enemies to the ſtate, and guilty of 
high treaſon: by the ſame ſentence all their 
eſtates were confiſcated z and this rigour was 
extended to their children, who were declared 


incapable of poſſeſſing any public employ- 


ment till the fourth generation. The duke 
of Exeter was inveſted with the poſt of lord 


 high-admiral, which had not been yet filled 
"0 up; and while he was regulating the navy, 
the duke of Somerſet received orders to go 


and take poſſeſſion of his government of 


Calait. In reality, they were too caſily 
perſuaded that the earl of Varwicl would 


furrender this place; or that at leaſt 
be- 
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being almoſt without a garriſon he would 
not be capable of making a long reſiſtance: 
but the valour of his officers ſupplying the 
want of numbers, the duke of Somerſet was 
obliged to retire to Gerzenne, to gain time to 
augment his forces. The queen immedi- 
ately cauſed ſeveral veſſels to be equipped 
at Sandwich, under the command of Sir Simon 
Manford ; but the earl of Warwick failing 
out in his own veſſels, took them by fur- 
prize, while they were yet in the port; and 
at a time when it was leaſt expected, made 
all the officers priſoners, and carried them 


with him to Calais, where the earl of March 


cauſed twelve of them to be executed, by 
way of repriſal for ſome exccutions equally 
bloody, cauſed by the Tour enn battle 
of Hl. N Sin * 111 


The- Swat of Saliſbury, had 8 
imperfect hints from his daughter, they were 
yet. ſufficient to make him judge, that the 
duke of Yor#'s liberty and hfe were in danger 
of being taken away by ſome treachery ; 
and having from theſe apprehenſions / adviſed 


him not to leave Ireland, he formed a moſt 


fatal deſign for the ruin of the queen projects. 
The county of Aent having diſcovered from the 
beginning of the war a remarkable zeal for 
A n un % e af 07 tte 
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the houſe of Dy, he did not queſtion but 


the fame fire might be eaſily re-kindled : e- 
pecially in the preſent juncture, when the 
court was making there a rigorous ſearch after 
the principal perſons concerned in the laſt 


revolt. Fakonbridge, whom he fent thither 


from Calais, having confirmed him in this 
hope, he intruſted him with diſperſing a ma- 
nifeſto, in which he called heaven to witneſs, 
his ſole motive in taking up arms was to de- 
liver the poor people from the oppreſſion 
under which they groaned, and to ſecure their 
liberties and privileges.” Thus, without 
_— the duke of - York, becauſe he was 
ſure of thoſe of his party, he engaged in 
his intereſt even thoſe who had the leaſt in- 
clination to ſeek the ruin of the houſe of 
Lareaſter. With the numerous army which 
he hoped to raiſe by this means, he reſolved 
to march directly to London, where his friends 
would not fail to make him maſter of the 
city, and at laſt to fall upon the court, which 
was without defence at Coventry, to ſnatch 
the ſceptre from the king's hand, and preſent 
it to the duke of dort, e Ow oy 11 
engen from whe gan 
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80 vaſt 2 — ROY not bs! formed ol 
two men more capable of putting it in ex- 
ecution, The earls of Saliſbury and War- 
| wick 


1 
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_ wick, who left Calais with fifteen hundred 
ſoldiers; found themſelves at the head of forty 
thouſand at their arrival at the gates of 
Londen, which were opened to them by the 
inhabitants, who were diſpoſed to receive 
them. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
biſhnops of London, Linceln, and many others, 
declared in their favour: nor did they 
find any oppoſition except from the lord 
Scales, governor of the tower, who arriving 


at the ſame time with ſome troops threa- 


tened to demoliſh the city with his cannon. 
They were guilty of a miſtake in ſuffering 
themſelves to be amuſed by his ſallies, and 
that was the only fault they could be charged 
with. Srales was deſirous of giving the royal 


army time to aſſemble. The duke of So- 
merſet, who was juſt returned from Guienne, 


and the duke of Buckingham were named to 


be at the head of the forces; or rather, the 
queen herſelf was the ſole. commander, ſince 


notwithſtanding the king's: being preſent, 
nothing was done without her orders. She 
advanced towards the malecontents as far as 
Northampton, where ſhe encamped in 2 


plain, with a ſmall river on her back, which 


ſhe had haſtily paſſed for fear the enemy 
ſhould make uſe of this . to . the 
e 6 4 


The 


wens of: Anj Ou. 1 28, 


"The he young, . "of March, * * 18. 
-4he head: of his party, had no. ſooner learnt. 
that the time they, had ſpent in Londen had 

given the king leiſure, to aſſemble his forces, 
than he entreated the earl of Salisbury to ſtay 
in the city to make head againſt the. lord 
Seates, while he went to meet, the enemy 
with the earl of Maric and the lord 
Cobham, who were to act as Lieutenant 
Generals. It was of great importance for 
this prince to appear with this mark of di- 
ſtinction, in a e e he en one r | 
to ON ts & T5 with by rem 
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IS owever, ol ſk af Warwick, No thy bad | 
all the care of the command, * his 
march with ſuch vigour, that he joined the 
king's army at Northampton. Having fixed 

his camp at a ſmall diſtance, he put in prac- 
tice his father's. diſimulation,, by ſending the 
biſhop of Saliſbury to make ſome vague pro- 

poſals to the king which were not heard. 
He - pretended, however, not to be diſcou- 
raged ; and rallying the biſhop on the ill ſue 
ceſs of his commiſſion, ſent in his room 
a herald to demand permiſſion to go and 
make his humble remonſtrances to the king. 
But this ſecond meſſenger having been re- 
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in his turn, . ſent him a third time with this 
blunt declaration, that he would have the 
honour of ſpeaking to the king before the 
clock had truck four, or would be oa apa 
a wy on FUR 2 oe battle; 


+ 2 r a 
K 


This menace was Ne ganden as a ggnal for 
the engagement. Napin has collected with 
much care the principal circumſtances of this 
memorable battle, in deſcribing which I ſhall 
partly make uſe of his words. On the 19th 
of Ful, 1460, fays this hiſtorian, the army 
under the command of 'the lords, advanced 


towards that commanded by the king. The 


earl of Warwick commanded the right wing, 
the lord Cobham the left, and the earl of 
March the centre. The dukes of Somerſet 
and Buckingham were at the head of the royal 
army, while the queen kept at ſome diſtance 
to obſerve the event and diſtribute her orders: 
but the king ſtayed in his tent waiting the 
ſucceſs of # battle, which to all appearance 

would ſecure his pofſfeſſion of the crown, or 
deprive him of it for ever. The battle was 
not begun till two in the afternoon, the lords 
having firſt publiſhed' throughout the army, 
that they had made it an inviolable law, 
that no injury ſhould be done to the king, 
that the common ſoldiers ſhould be ſpared, 

— only put to the ſword. An En- 


4e 
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gliſh hiſtorian pretends, that this laſt order, 
which was perfectly underſtood, was levelled 

againſt the dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham, 

for whom the earl of  J/arwick hag a per- 

ſonal hatred. They fought for two“ hours 
with ſuch fury, that the field of battle was 
covered with the dead. At laſt the lord 
Grey, who commanded. a conſiderable body 
of the royal army, ſuddenly went over to 
the malecontents. This unforeſeen ceſertion 
ſunk the courage of the royal troops; they 
| began by little and little to give way, and 
the river they had on their backs oppoſing 
their paſſage, there were a great number 
drowned, while the others were cut in pieces 
in ſo cruel a manner, that ten thouſand of 
them were flain: the duke of Buckingham, \ 
the earl of Shrewſbury ſon to the famous 
Talbet, the lord Beaumont, and many other 
perſons of * were killed on the ſpot. 


What a ſubj et sf pea Wan for the 
queen! but this was only the prelude to her 
misfortunes, She fled with the young prince 
of Wales and the duke of Somerſet. She was 
uncertain where to chuſe her retreat; and 
with a mind diſtracted by the fear of being 
delivered up to her enemies, ſhe at laſt de- 
termined to take the road to Durham. 
While the was uſing, all poſſible meaſures © 
to 
Some hiftorians ſay five hours. 
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to lave herſelf, Henry, who had never left 
his tent, was taken by the earl of Martwiet, 
who conducted him to Northampton, and 
from thence to London, in a ſtate that would 
have appeared more worthy of pity, if the 
natural weakneſs of his underſtanding had not 
rendered him in a manner inſenſible both to 
good and bad fortune. The earl of Salis- 
bury, who ſaw part of his projects executed 
by his ſon, ſent immediately to Trelang, to 


invite the duke of York to come and take 
poſſeſſion of the crown. The time neceſſa- 


rily taken up by the duke in coming, was | 
employed in calling a parliament ; and in this 
interval, the conquerors made uſe of the royal 
authority in every thing that Was found agree 
able to their intereſts, | 


It ſeemed indeed; as if the duke of. York 
had nothing to do but to appear, in order 
to gather all the fruits of his victory. 

However, whether it was that he was: ſtopped 
by ſome political reaſons that ſtill obliged 
him to act with moderation, or whether he 
did not find the parliament diſpoſed to ſecond 
his deſires, he did not make all the uſe he 
might have done of the ſucceſs of his arms. 
Having entered the houſe of lords who were 
already aſſembled, he placed himſelf near the 
throne, as if he waited for them to deſire 

him 
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kim to aſcend it. But like Julius Caſar, he 
had the mortification to perceive a ſilence that 
froze his courage; and the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury encreaſed his confuſion, by aſking if 
he had ſaluted the king ſince his arrival. His 
colour at this queſtion betrayed him; he an- 
ſwered the prelate, that he knew no perſon 


to whom that honour was due; and leaving 


the houſe with viſible marks of deep diſſatiſ- 
faction, went home, and from thence ſent to 


the lords a writing that contained his pre- 


tenſions, and the reaſons on which he thought 


they were ſupported. It appears aſtoniſhing 


that the earl of Saliſbury and the other chiefs 
of the ſame faction were not tempted to 
make a motinn, that the duke ſhould be de- 
fired to ſeat himſelf on the throne. But it is 


probable that he choſe to owe this honour to 


the free ſuffrages of the nation, and that his 
partiſans had received his orders on the. oc- 


caſion. However, the two houſes were not 


ſo favourable to him as he had imagined they 
would be. At the ſame time that they ac 
knowledged his inconteſtable right to the 
crown, they decreed by a ſolemn act, that 
he ſhould not obtain it till after Henry's 


death, and that this prince ſhould remain, 


during the. reſt of his life, in the, poſſeſſion 
of the rank he now enjoyed. This was ne- 
rertheleſs 2 ſormal excluſion of the houſe of 

Tan- 
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 Lanceſter ; z it was depriving the queen and 


government and, in ſhort, delivering the 
king into the hands of the duke, and with 


ſatisfied with this regulaticy,, becaule ne- 
ching but open force could enable bim to 
obtain more; if he had any thing ſtill to 
wiſh for, it was to ſee himſelf delivered from 
ſuch a dangerous enemy as the queen. As 
he was not ignorant of her having retired to 
Durbam, he cauſed an order to be ſent from 
the king, commanding her to return to 
court; indeed he had no hopes of finding 
her ſo ſubmiſſive, as to come and deliver 
herſelf into his hands: but he was ſatisfied 
with making her appear guilty of a crime in 
the opinion of the whole. nation, by refuſing 
to obey, her huſband; and he even flattered 
a. himſelf, that being, as he imagined, inca- 
pable of forming the leaſt enterprize, - ſhe 
would be forced to abandan England, to 


| Teck a place of retreat for herſelf and her 
ſon. 


"OE 


Mi Hitherto Margaret's great abilities have 
appeared in a manner obſcured by the aſ- 
fiſtance ſhe received from her miniſters. 
While ſhe, was aided by the knowlege and 
penetration of a Suffolt,, and the boldneß 


of 


8 * 


the prince of N. ales of all ſhare in the 


bim all the royal authority. He appeared 
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of the feſt Somerſet, nothing more was ne- 
ceffary than the ambition of governing with 
glory, and rendering herſelf feared and re- 
ſpected by her proudeft enemies: but in the 
ſtate to which ſhe was reduced after the battle 


of Northampton, ſhe had no reſource but 


the fortitude of her own mind: ſhe was ac- 


<ompanied in her flight with no more than 


eight perſons, who were rather domeſtics 
than either counſellors* or © friends, Tie 
duke of - Somerſet by her order went to Fan 


to ſollicit aſſiſt ince, which however there was 


little probability of obtaining, on account of 


\ the recent death of king Charles, who had 
juſt periſhed of hunger, through the dread of 
being "poiſoned by the dauphinz She had 


reaſon to be in continual fear of the citizens 
of Durham, whoſe reſpect appeared to be 


forced, and Who valued at too high a rate 
the danger to which they expoſed themſelveh 


by allowing her this place of retreat. *She 
was without money, Without arms, without 
any friends, from whom ſhe might hope to re- 
ceive ſome favourable- propoſals; in ſhort, 


without the leaſt appearance of advice and 


aſfiftance, In this grie vous ſituation ſhe re- 


ceived orders to return to London, © ' Her con- 


eern for her own glory, her renderiefs for Ft 
ſon, the hatred ſhe bore' her enemies, an the 


tenſe of © het ſituation, roufed“ al This £226- 
* . 1 ES 
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nity of her ſaul, and wade her undertake 
what. he dur} not have. flattered herſelf with 
in her. maſt happy. times. of, authority and 
Pawer. Nee 
men ſuccceding in heroic. attempts, we have 
Much fewer of a. queen involved in the fad ad- 
ventures which her deligns. brought on; and 
this variety. of events is To. intereſting, that if 


1, did. not ſcrupulouſly confine. myſelf ta the au- 
tharity of hiſtorians, I fhauld be: ſuſpected 
' of transforming ane of the e ben * 


] * Riſtary into a mance. 
_ After, haingifraghether memory _ 


— dane dar den "Reon 


23 no. addition ta the advantages of 
Roe, Margaret did. not doubt but that 
fa juſt a cauſe of reſentment could nat but ſub- 
ſiſt in che. hgartg of che children. They had con- 


* * left Durham a aleo this 
| 1 | 


$9 call the, names. of. all. who had made any 
ae * chose * 
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Firſts lay of! Hope;- aer Navin chuüöd- a 
report to be” ſpread th ſhe! was poſt” $o 


to travel in ae right more f 
che day, and ſbmietimes to fu 
all kinds of ebrwementies: In her way ite aev . 
dentally fel into a Houſe that one betone tb 


urn th than in 


one of the twelve officers; wle had lôſt dreir 


deuds at Calas, 


by order of the eat of 


Marel. and there found fits childrem fled = 
wich ſuch rv to revenge their futher, tht = 
immediately taking advantuge of this oppore | 


_ tunity;- ſhe? ordered them to aſſemble al the 


relations and friends of thoſe who ſuſſerechche 


fame: indignity; and to contact” chen t 


the lord SY dare is win e 5 


one! -: As 0 
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hir noblemen entered: mea into 


at the queeri's views, and thbught Mitiſelf 
Honoured by the preference” ſhe gave Him its 


uu choice of her defetidtts. His fend an m 
vaſſals- were inflamed” wl the ſanſe zealy = 


He toole upon himſelf the commiſſiun of gan- 
ing over the lord Re, arid! the earl of D- 


vonſbire, who took a pride in ſhewing equal” + 


warmth and activity. In the ſpace of 
eight days the queen had a body of ten 
thouſand: men well armed. The atrwal of 


12 . theſe 


go o to Frmte. Het journey Was) wot fo. 
Tong! af it Was- difffeut; for” Me whs obtiged 


He want of 
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thoſe ſhe had engaged, on the road, having 
_. .encreaſed the number by the addition of five 


hundred men, of whom the greateſt part 


were aboye the condition of common ſol- 
diers, ſhe raiſed | thoſe. who were capable of 
doing her moſt ſervice to the rank of officers, 
and attached them to her as much by her 
| Mattery and careſfes, as by the common in- 
tereſt by which they were united. They 
could not be infſuenced by the hopes of a 
reward, at a time when ſhe. herſelf ſubſiſted 
on the generoſity of the lords ſor the very 
means of liſe. But to gain thoſe that were 
incapable of being led by ſuch, diſintereſted 
motives; ſhe made uſe of another artifice, 
which was more ſucceſsful than ſhe could 
reaſonably have | hoped. This was to 
promiſe them the plunder of all the eſtates 
delonging to the duke of York and the lords 

of his party, which they ſhould meet with 
in their march. This promiſe raiſed her an 

army in a few days. Thus ſhe found herſelf 
at the head of twenty-five thouſand men, 
who had aſſembled from all the neighbouring 


counties; before the duke of York and his 
friends had the leaſt ſuſpicion * the N 


which threatened them. 


n „The duke thought the. queen in — 


and.” —_ he had wiſhed for; her depar- 


ture, 
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thre, as the only means that could procure 
him the peaceful enjoyment of all his ad- 
vantages, he had for ſome time regretted her | 
having eſcaped the effects of his revenge. 
The lady Nevilh, by being, re-eſtabliſhed in 
her father's favour, 8 loft all thoughts of 
the retreat for which ſhe had left her coun- 
try, and being recalled to London by the dit 
grace of the queen, whoſe © reſentment no 
longer ſeemed capable of giving her diſtur- 
dance, ſhe could not feſiſt the ambition of 
acknowledgin the firſt man in ihe ſtate 
for her lover. The duke being attach'd to 
her with freſh ardour, his entreaties had a2 
greater effect upon her than thoſe of ber fa- 
ther, and even the queen's diſtance ſeemed 
to remove the ſeruples that bad prevented 
her betraying her.” In ſhort, in the conver” 
ſations ſhe 540 with him on the adventure of 
Ludlow, ſhe not only diſcovered the hazard | 
he had run in recovering his liberty; but alſo 
congratulating him on having followed ber 
father's advice which had kept him i in Treland, 
ſhe informed him, that both the queen and 
the young duke of Somtrſet nad fworn td 
take way bis life,” Though the fad — 
could not approve this abr yet as they be- 
lieved her filled with the ſame deſires of re- 
venging the death of Somerſet's father, ſhe 
wound Ferb'ir obliged 6 enter into their plot 

| = which 
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which was do þe.executed _jn the moſt bloody 
magner g ſor dhe gueen propaſed, that after 
Mig 4akes the duke, be. hold be ſecretly 
conducted Ao te calle, where her 3 | 
ad Aber eee mb. 7 75 


The lady New in ring his holes: to 
the duke of 14. groteſted, that ſhe had 
ally pretended 30 reliſp the gueen's dreadful 
greez, in ptder to make it * mare eaſy 
for er o fave him; and the ſexviee ſbe bad 
wepdeged him while be was at Lud/ow gras ant 
ige ente table proof .of her dincezity;; hut the 
duke from this account goncewed ſucb a 
azar for bis enemy, that be could pot for- 
gize .bimfelf, for hav aving left her in ran - 
wal at Dunham, and having in A manner 
à Way for her to ſave bexſęlf in France, 
Theſe were his diſpoſtionz. when de was in- 


Jailed duo ngjbing : des, 
bay anded bis foxces,. eo þ 
eri Bagh e Ws ann 
W. 


— the et Salifury together 
a vu rar 
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poſſible; end wing e Aalst he put Him- 
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ſelf at their head, the kcnefit af their ex- 


perience, they advanced together as far as 


Wakefield, where che queen's army was en- 


_ camped. Their reſentment was changed into 
fury at the neus of an (infinite number of 


diforders which the enemy had committed on 
their eſtates, and on cheſe | of their friends ; 
and a regular war wes Ts expected chan the 
moſt frightful exceſſes, to which the two par- 


us orga. rag tr Me ea ty 1 | 


2 


- i a 
queen's army was Zan incteafing, and her- 


ing no hopes &f odtaning atry other troops. 


dare ge de expelicd from nete, we, 


w Fully ee, Tor we de dees For 
a bare at Tris ant t ; He Fouts 
that the ws <Mived,” By te ineqadiity of 
nembeys, and the neceity of covering ns 
army with forme imrenehments, to fut Men- 
* wy in Forde? enfe, which betorped wo. 
ant” which eie not de Wan 
„ee 
mediately inveſted by the queen: but when 
$4 has viewed the Masten of the place, 
the defpained of carrying 
we, and therefore Feng heF'enifip © "Te the: 
14 plain, 


*. 9 


carfying k dy 1 freut ur. 


Fe um chere im- 
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plain, ſhe reſolved to ſtarve the enemy by 
blocking up all the paſſages, which would be 
attended with no other inconvenience than 
ſuſpending the more violent effects of her ha- 
tred: but ſhe ſtill found the means of grati-, 
fying her enmity by bidding him defiance, 
and by the menaces ſhe continually ſent him, 
reproaching him, that he . who aſpired to the 
crown could have the cowardice. to ſuffer him- 
ſ:1f to be ſhut up by a woman. The duke had 
hitherto behaved with much prudence and 
conduct; but being hurried away by his re- 
ſentment, he no longer kept within theſe 
bounds: . -. Theſe :reproaches were made in 
Writing, and. he anſwered them by. che moſt, 
injuxious accuſations 3 he charged t the queen 
with adultery and. inceſt.. in her commerce 
wich the two Semerſets; and painting, her. aa; 
a. monſter of incontinence and. ambition, he 
gloried in his being called by heaven to.pu-; 
niſh her for her crimes. - Thus they irritazed; 
each other for eight days, and if. the earl af: 
Saliſbury had not kept back the duke almoſt hy: 
ſorce, he would a thouſand times have run to his: 
revenge, in ſpite of every danger, and without: 
Ws Jeaſt regard to the number. of his. enemies 


3 y 
Ma N tea 


The queen, : 2 88 cloſe chut vp: 
to. fear his eſcaping her, already enjoyed the. 
pleaſure re HE: victim in ber bands, 


'7 "vp and 
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"and. employed herſelf in meditating. on he 


manner of his puniſhment. Nevertheleſs, 
ſuch dilatory proceedin gs would have expoſed 
her to the danger of a reverſe of fortune, if 
"the duke could have had the patience to wait 
for, the earl of March, his ſon, who had ; 
ready raiſed twenty three thouſand men, and 
was making long marches in order to ſet him 
at liberty; but imagining that the queen, 
by dividing her forces with a view to cut off © 
his proviſions, had left about her, perſon a 
corps that did' not exceed his own, he flat- 
, tered himſ If, that by falling upon her he ſhould 
| have time to defeat chem entirely, and to 
kill her, or take her priſoner, before ſhe 
could be joined by the other parts of the 
army. And all the, counſels of the earl of 
| Saliſbury were. <a of. ping: kim 12 
 ahde this * n 


1 * X 
n 83 by * "Y 
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He was not decetved in "thinking he queen 
bot ill attended, but he did not know that 
"this was an artifice ſhe. had made uſe of to 
"draw him out. of his walls: the had poſted 
five thouſand men behind A. hill. that con- 
cealed them from deing ſeen at the caſtle: 
dut ſcarce, was the duke. advanced into the 
plain when he ſaw his error: yet he had fill 
tune to repair it, by haſting back; but the 


 thame of flying, and the hope of ſupplying 


I's - the 
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want of numbers in hig my dy his ex- 
3 2 mY Aon. feline v 


p 9, he G 5 for 7208 
en 0 loſs, and without diforder; 
being at length oyerpowereg by numbers, 

werg cut in ALS and he bimſelf 
gs oh with 3 aſtoniſhing bravery, and 
82 x Sali, after Deng N 


EL WT PER. W 
. bs 2 on 2 a death oe rived the ; ueen of 
the moſt gefirable part FF pot how- 


T friends ſuppligd it by ap ation 


e exſelf c: 


55 


me . 


k fide I 
be ke dad by Jr hei iy 


ves fill under the. cars of 2 governor, 
WES 15 death of ns father ; and by 
: we courage of bie governor, got 
caſtle, here his life would at 
1 ls, * the 127 Gre: 


=O 
4 Wok 

bi IT 3 Wood plunged bi: 

l in ſpite af the in- 


treaties 


could not hgar of without. 


2 earl of Rutland, a youth of great hopes, 


= on - 
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treaties and tears of his governor, Why en 
his knees begged | ORE ie of this uithappy 
—_— n 795 

WL 4s. 
| This was the ab: pb aid e 

ately returning te the field of Battle, ſoughe 
there for the duke“ body, withh was fouttd 
under à heap of the other dead; when cut? 
ring of the head, and making for it à paper 
crown, de fixed it on the end of firs lance ite 
order re preſent ic in che manner 60 ths 
geen. At feſt the turned her eyes Aπ ⁴ͥ0ð]. 4 
if the had been terrified z the fight 3 Bur 
the power of harred ald revenge foot ba- 
emed every other ſemiment, and he was 
defirots of Brving this ftightfif objekt plated 
before her eyes dufing che reſt of the day; 
and xt laſt exufed it 23 the walls 
of Yor#, The cat! of Safbiry wur forced 
to be witneſs to this ſpectaele, and Feadfdlly 
wounded as he was, he was from thence * 
conducted to 2 neighbouring town, Where 


i the queen e G WAH M head ffoufk 

. be cut off on 4 fraffocd. This brave o 
ö mar fome texrs, lamenting that he 

d had not Tolf the” nice BluoY ne Hud det n 

i | 93 3 5 

s Such was lr fuccels of this famous battle, 


* that it ſcemed to have raiſed tip again the 
es | I 6 | houſe. 
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houſe of Lancaſter, and to have. ruined all 
the. hopes of that of York by the death of 
its chief. The queenwas well perſuaded, that 
after this victory there was nothing that 
could give ber. uneaſineſe, and affecting a 
greater contempt for the earl of March, than 
the duke of York had ſhewn for her, the news. 
of his approach did not make ber relinquiſh 
her deſign of returning to Londen; to finiſh 
the work in a glorious manner by delivering 
the. king her huſband.  ; She was allo called 
| hither. by the hope of ſurprizing the earl of 
Warwick, who ſtaid there to guard this prince, 
and was the only man in the kingdom wham 
ſhe thought capable of reviving a party, the 

very ſoundation of which ſhe. had juſt de- 
8 and it appeared ſo impoſlible. for. 
him to jay that on her; cauſing. the earl 
of Salisbury's head to be carried to York, to 
he fixed on the walls by the fide of the duke's,. 
- the had given orders that a place ſhould be. 


© 
. — prepared for that H. his fon'; and her only 


> the earl of Morch,. ſhe drew. ſeveral detach- 


orders to guard the roads that lead to Wales, 
and at leaſt to cut off the paſſes, if they 
8 ee e e ent; 
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fear being that he would quit Lenden to join 


ments out of her army, and ſent them with 
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Tune pK; af . gn nns! from. 
France with but little advantage from his ne- 
gociation, received her on the read in his 
caſtle near St. Albans, He had arrived in 
the evening with ſo few attendants and ſo 
Jittle noiſe, that not making himſelf known 
on the road by his name, the news of his 
return had not yet reached beyond the walls 
of his caſtle; ſo chat the unexpected meeting 
of ſo faithful - a miniſter gave the queen as 
much ſurprize as joy. After having given 
ber an account of what he had done to ſerve 
her, and thanked her for the revenge ſhe had 
taken for the murder of. his father, he in 
formed her, that chance had given him a 
fine opportunity, of vexing the earl of Var- 
wick, and perhaps of making him fall into 
her hands, by his ſeizing a woman whom 
he loved with the moſt ardent affection. The 
dy the duke was ſpeaking of, was Elizabeth 
Grey,, who came with him from, France with- 
out. Tnowing him, and who in her way to 
her relations in Nerthamptonſbire bad ſtopped 
at St. Albans to ſpend the night there. This 
lady, was. the daughter of Jane of Luxem- 
deurg,, dutcheſs of Bedford, by her ſecond 
marriage with ſir R ichard Waeduille. Her 
father having. married her in ber infancy. to 
fr Join Gray. one of the. moſt zealous par- 
tiſans 


a - 
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tiſans of the houſe of Lancafler, ſhe had it 
@uc2 the misfortune of loſing her huſband in 
the battle of 87. Albany, and of having all 
| her ſubſtance confiſeates by the conquervr. 
To repair the Hl ſtate of her fortune, the 
went to Nau with the hopes of collecting 
what once belenged to her mother. The 
eatl of iel, who was then of 
Calais, had feen her when ſhe was paſſing 
through that city, and Having blended with his 
| keroie qualities # great inclination to women, 
he bad coneeived a paſfion for hey that be- 
came the ſouree of a thouſand extraordinary 
events. He ſeveral times took a journey to 
Paris with the fole view of ſeeing her, and 

his xecommendation was of no fmall ſervice. 
to her in accompliſhing the affairs that 
brought her to France, He was neverthelets 
ignorant of ker return, for the modeſty of 
this lady prevented her being fo familiar wich 
| bim as to give hie this information: and the 
duke of $9 was informed of theſe par- 
ticulars only from the intelligence he received 
11 R | 


Wen a tid Gt Baa, 
put it out of the eatl of Warwickts power to 
defeat her that from the reſolution of 
neglecting nothing on her part, me immedi- 
reg gave orders to have r. Alm inveſted, 

and 


r 
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and this was dane, lefy with 2 delign. to pre- 
vent the appearance 


of violence in the prqject 
the farmed on what ſhe learnt from the duke, 
than te facilitate by. an eaſy way ber fdefire 
of keeping Elizabeth in that town, without 
raiſing 2 ſuſpicion that her thoughts were pars 
ticularly fixed on her. After haying been aſs 
ſured that ſhe was not yet gone, the dif 
paiched à very artful. man ta the carl of 
Warwick, wha pretended to be ſent to him by 
bis miſtreſs ta carry her complaints of the 
coptivity in which the was kept at Sr. . Mbang 


- and, te entreat him to procure ber ſams 


means of returning 10 ber father's houſe, 
whither ſhe was called by very prefling con: 
gerns, The qusen imagined that the ear] 
would run all bazards. tg ſerve à lady wha 
was {p gear to. bim, or perhags. only to ght 
tin à fight of. her, Tram the ideas of gals 
1. ta that age, it Was camman 
pactunities of ſignalizing 


lantiy 
for perſons to ſeek op 
themfabves by the — Fidiculgus and math 
Ungerous aduenuires, A egpſide cable detach» 


mant, which was ordered a proceed accords 


ing tg he intelligcce is auld regeixe from = 


the meſſenger, was to ſeize the earl if be 
left Londen, and to kill him if he made ſuch 


leſiſtares & N fender de cem of tbe en- 
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But this ſeheme was rendered ineffectual 
dy two obſtales that had like to have ruined 
the queen, Her forces were thoſe ſhe had 
raiſed by the hopes of pillage, and their 
avidity not having been yet fatisfied, they 
conſidered the order for blocking up Sf. Alban: 
as a tacit permiſſion to plunder it. Their 
attack was fo furious, that the queen going 
thither in perſon at the Grit noiſe of the diſ- 
order, had ſcarce the power to ſtop a fedi- 
tious multitude, who thought they had a right 
to make her purchaſe their aſſiſtance. She 
nevertheleſs made them march back to their 
.camp; but when ſhe was returning to the 
duke of Somerſet's caſtle, Elizabeth Grey, 
from the terror into which ſhe and the whole 
town had been thrown, came voluntarily. to 
deg her protection. Nothing was. ſo proper 
to make her forget the vexation ſhe felt at 
the contempt with which her orders had been 
treated. She received her wich that admira- 
tion that could not be refuſed to her charms, 
and recalling to mind the ſervices her huſ- 
band had rendered to the houſe of Lancaſter, 
ſhe naturally took occaſion 0 12510 her with 
Her 5,06, ih : 


* 


: "ID mean while wok | of Warwid 

was informed by the queen's meſſenger of 

the need his miſtreſs ſtood in of his aſſiſtance. 
If 
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If he had only conſulted. his love and courage 
he would have ſet out immediately z but 
being: informed of the advantages the queen 
had gained, and- Judging. that her deſign was 
to ſurprize him in London, his prudence ſug - 
geſted that he had more than one valuable 
in;ereſt to defend, and that he ought to find 
ſume means of uniting them. The revenge 
of his father, the keeping the king, and the 
ſafety of his miſtreſs, were three motives; 
the leaſt of which would have been ſufficient 
to make him attempt impoſſibilities; without 
reckoning that the ear] of Afarch's youth made 
him think he was obliged to undertake his 
defence, in order to finiſh what his father and 
himſelf had begun. The troops the duke 
had left him for the king's guard, were not 
ſa. humerdus as to. put him in a condition ta- 
take the field, but he found the ſecret of in- 
crealing them of a ſudden, by incorporating 
among them ſome companies of the London 
cuiaegs ; and not being ignorant of What: 
kind. of men the queen's army was compoſed,:» 
he thought himſelf :ſtrong enough to vanquiſh » 
a. Woman and a. parcel of undiſciplined. ſol - 
diers. He marched. therefore towards St. 
Aitgns at the head of eight thouſand men, 
an army which he had raiſed in. leſs than: 
twenty-four hours. Not; daring:to leave the. 
king behind, he feed. him to. follow him 
1 19) and 
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and his match was ſo ſpoedy, that an approach- 
ing-the queen's | camp, he flattered Mmſelf 


But the had reds NINE" | intelligence 
of kis meſſenger, and the wanquillicy 4 that ap- 
peared in the camp was only a that 
deceived the earl. She had given the duke of 
Somerſet orders to lie in ambuſh with a body 
of tronps in forme place from whence he 
might” fall upon him on the rear, as ſoon as 
ſhe: ſaw kim in the plaing and 
thaſe who were leſt in the camp being to 
advance 2s ſoon as he appeared, ſhe was al- 
bim on all 


the danger wich which her lover was chreat- 
esd. She was willing eo aſſure her by this 
canfidence of the ſharę ſhe had in her efteem, 
and to let her know of what ſervice ſhe 
might be to her if che earl's fucceſs was not 
agreeable to her hapes, Ellzabeth felt only 
far the earl  thole ſentiments of eſteem that 
aw the tribute due to merit, added ta the 
graduate the thought the owed him for bis 


ſervices: i 
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ſervices: * a declaration of ſo terrible a 
nature made her perceive her heart touched 
with impreſſions which ſhe bad never felt 
before, In ſpite af the caze with which: he 
was watched by the queen, the ſaund means 
to inform him gf the principat cicumſiances 
of che danger. .. This advice, which he .. 
_ tgiyed on the Toad, did. nat diſconcers him, 
He changed his defiga of falling on the camp. 

into that of = the duke. of Sante, 

whoſe ambyſcade he had no Jifieulty te di 

cover; and chatging him with his pſpal im- 
petuolity, at a time when it was leaf g- 
pected, he would infallibly . Na yoo 
him, if the Kruation of he mA 
faveured the Auen $500py ; 


1 2 
fGving him by 
fight, with for wa were capable of fellow. 
ing him, he leſt the king: ——— 
himſelf face in the mid @f 4 congues 
During shis battle the — of. 54, H. 
enraged at tbe attempt that had been. made 
ta plunder thæm by the queen's APP, Pads 
Wotions t& : dhe £8 but they 
2 — 
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power over the earl's heart, Would one time 
or other make him fall into the ſnare. from 


- which he had juſt eſcaped; and therefore 
without - giving them room to apprehend any 


iM treatment, gave orders that they, ſhould he 
carefully 


guarded.- She vag not ignorant 
however, that they had both betrayed her; 


the dne in favour of the duke of York, and 


the ather by the ſervice ſhe had juſt done the 
earl of Warwick ; but the queen was incapable 


of. being Wasen by a ſubordinate revenge; 


or at leaſt, ſhe was of ſuch a diſpoſition, that 
ſhe eafily ſacrificed her little reſentments to 


the emotions of a more violent hatred, and 
though ſhe beheaded ſome of the lords who 


enemy of ſuch brave champions. Thus, tho 
ſne cauſed the lord Beuville, and Sir Thomas 


<-> + Kiriet 


The king was eee in kis en 1 | 
the lady Neville, whom the earl of Warwick, 
her brother, thought a proper perſon to ſolten 

the ſeverity © of his fate, by the charms of her 
— Thus the fame” fortune by 
which the queen obtained two victories, alſo 
- reſtored to her what was molt dear to her 
enemy, ſince the unhappy lofs of his fathem 
She judged” that two women who had ſuch 


were taken priſoners, it was not fo much 
with a view of puniſhing them for having 
taken up arms againſt her, as to deprive her 
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Airiel ta be be executed, ſhe pardoned. many 


other priſoners, of, war, n ſhe > Ani 
too much to fear, them. Wt EN 
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3 __ nl * Warwick was fo 
1 in his retreat, that the two. detach». 
ments that had waited for him in the road 
to - Male, being. defeated by .the. | 
4 Tore be found no: obſtacle to. prevent his 
joining that prince. Their meeting 
to threaten the queen. with a new battle, and 
nobody expected, that animated as they both 
were by ſo many loſſes and aggravated. pro- 
vocations, they would chuſe to revenge them 
ſelves. by the loweſt and moſt uncertain Way. 
2 Warwick himſelf adviſed. the 
Young. to neglect the queen for ſome 
time, and to go directly to London, in order 
to be crowned there. It was always his 
maxim, that the duke of Jord ruined. his af- 
fairs by delays and ſcruples. . He told him, 
that after he had openly aſpired to. the 
throne, he ought boldly to venture every 
thing to obtain the ſpeedy poſſeſſion of it; 85 
and that the articles to which the duke bad 
conſented, had been like ſo many mean 
recantations,. that had ſnatehed from him 
che fruit of ſo noble an enterprize. Perhaps 
this advice- might be ocgaſioned by the con- 
fuſion- bs was in at having, iuffered the king 


of %- 
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to be taken from him; He forefaw all the 
uſe the queen was going to make of her 
huſband's name, and feeking' to repair his 
fault, imagined that the Earl of March's 
party would act with greater bravery, when 
ferving # chief inveſted wier che ſume title 
| £43» 1 Ze C/ 

Pune event ffewed, that- tis war the" det 

ier the earF could have been directec hy. 
They baſted to gain Leman 3 and the re- 
ception they there met witiiz increafer their 
confidence; The people ha Tearht tie dif: 
orders the queen's army Mad committed 
where euer they came, and the exumple of 
St: Albans had thrown the citizens into fuck 


rx conſternation; that they opened their gates 


and their arms to thoſe who! they” believed 
were ſent front heaven, to preſorve them from 
treated in the fame manner: Tic 
next day the earl cauſedꝰ it to publificd 2 
broad, chat he had ſome important propo- 
fſuls to communicate to ti whole city: and 
appointed the place, which was a nerighbour- 
ing plain; where be ranged the earf of Marth's 
army im order of brtile- The people being 
' aſſembled, che eat of rut 
advanced alone betweerr the army and the 
citizens, and demandet with à 18ud* yvice, 
if they deſired to have Ham of Luntuftor 
{MM for their kings As it was not difficult 
33 '% to 
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to diſcover the intent of this n the 
people and the army unanimouſly replied, 
no, no. Ne thenafked, if they acknowledg- 
ed as lawful heir to the crown, Edward © 
the fourth, che chief of the houſe of York, 
_ as: worthy of the name of king by his vir- 
tues,, as; by Me right of birth, Fo this with 
the. loudeſbacelammations, they ſeveral times 
repeated, yew Fhe ear of. March: then ap- 
peared; and received* the. fubmiſfions of the 
aſſembly, with congratulations and redoubled 
ann NPETRs EP 


- The- no bj bo: 6s; u tinate. 
" city. of London, witlr. all the pomp which 
" the unhappy ſituation: of the ſtate would per- 


mit, without there being found a ſingle par- 
dan of the houſe of Lancaffer, who dared 
is I ſpeak againſt it; The parliament, accu- 
i. I fomed: te adhere to- the ffrongeſt fide, de- 
„„ adred, that king. Horry having Broke the 
ad conditions om which he was raiſed to the 


r. If throne, was juſtly deprived for the reſt of 


Ws ei, of N thar had * A 


— — to-ff che: lllgrs of 


4 the queen, andi what x new change” in 


fir fortune of Hemry, whom fe thought of brings. | 
i Ing in triumph * She was in- 
ts . — 
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x OY that all her , misfortunes were to be 
attributed to the earl. of Vartiick; and in 
the firſt heat of her reſentment, ſuffered a 
moſt bloody order to: eſcape her, Againſt his 
ſiſter and his miſtreſs 3, but- haying .imme- 
diately countermanded it, ſhe ſent for theſe 
two ladies, exhorted them to remember that 
their lives were in ber. hands, and without 
| "informing. them of the, ſtrange revolution 
that had juſt happened. in Londen, demand- 
ed. which of the two was diſpoſed to do the 
earl a piece of ſeryice,:. Which all. his grati- 
tude could not repay. The diſtruſt they both 
Entertained af this , propoſal, as coming from 
- ghe mouth of. a declared enemy, prevented 
their reply; but reſuming. the ſubject with 
A frankneſs capable of removing all their 
doubts, ſhe declared that from the juſt hatred 
ſhe bore the earl, ſhe was refolveg to ſet 
a price on his head; chat: this puniſnment 
was que to A. rebellious ſubje Jeg, who had not 
been recalled to his duty by his father's tra- 
ical ate ; nevertheleſs, it being the duty 
crowned heads never to employ extremes 
' rigour, till after they had exhauſted: thoſe 
of goodneſs, ſhe would yet make one at- 
tempt of this kind, in making the car! a 
propoſa I. to abandon. the intereſts. of ihe 
houſe of York, and to return to the loyalty 
he N to his maſter; 8 that in the mn 
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'of her hatred ſhe did juſtice to. the earl's ex- 
traordinary qualifications, and was ſenſible 
of what advantage it was to a king, to have 
ſuch ſubjects for the ſupport of his crown. 
That ſhe would leave him the liberty of mak- 
ing his own conditions; and that if it was 
ambition that had made him forget his duty, 
ſhe would lay it down as the foundation of 
their reconciliation, that he ſhould: be the 
next to her in the government | of the ſtate, 


| Hiſtorians do not pretend to prove 5 this 
diſcourſe was ſincere: In the following ſenſe 
it was undoubtedly fo. The queen had in 
more than one inſtance been capable of arti- 
fice, without making uſe of treachery. Thus 
from the ſame principle that had induced her 
to make a generous effort to conquer herſelf, . 
and countermand the orders ſhe had given for 
'the death of the two ladies, ſhe ſuddenly re- 
turned to the thought that. in this extremit 
of her fortune, in which, while London and 
the parliament had declared againſt the king 
her huſband, ſhe had no other reſource but "Þ 
licentious arniy, which ſhe could ſcarcely ma- 
nage; and there remained Nothing perhaps that 
appeared of ſuch advantage, as gaining over | 
the earl by propoſals of a very extraordinary 
nature. He knew the pride of her who aſſu- 


med the character of ſupplicant : this was 
Vor. | E 
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a bait proper to catch ſuch 2 heart as his; and 
much more ſo was it to find his enemy filled 
with ſo high an opinion of his generpſity, as 
to believe him capable c of being moved by the 
confidence ſhe repoſed in his virtue. In 
ſhort, the alternative ſhe p b of reyenge 
or friendſhip being a powerful motive to influ- 
ence the two ladies, ſhe imagined that ; a heart 
the moſt enured to "hatred might be overcome 
by the perſuaſions of a ſiſter or miſtreſs. But 
in yielding to the neceſſity which forced her 
to think of this capitulation, ſhe was not the 
leſs reſalved to get rid of the earl if he ſhould 
reject her offers; and the menace of ſetting a 
Price on his head, was only deſigned as a cloak 
to diſguiſe her defign « of taking away his life 
dy a ſhorter method. She left the two ladies 
to decide for which of them he would have 
the greateſt regard and ſubmiſſion ; 3 and the 
permiſſion ſhe offered to either. of them Was, 
to give him an interyiey in a Plage . Wou je 
1088 the leaſt ſuſpicious, . 


| Modeſty not permitting Elizqbeth,Grey to 
accept of this commiſſion alone, though it 
was ſufficiently clear that the Gllicitations of 
love are always the moſt powerfyl, the queen 
was under ſome embarraſiment, for the had 
propoſed to keep one to anſwer for the fidelity 


of the other. ayes by the adyice of 
| Semen i 


hh. 
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* and Cl;fford,,.ſhe paſſed gyer this 
difficulty. The lady Nevill l had ſeave to write 
to the earl. She propoſed to meet him at a 
5 5 that belonged to their family, Which 
Rood bout, four miles from. London, Where 
by the.queen”s. order, he ſhould, all ſęe. EI 
Agberh, Groh, who, a5 well a8 dhe wasito make 
him ſome. important overtures, . She alſo in- 
Formed him that as the queen. had ordered 
her to be efcorted by fifty men, he ought not 
to be attended by a greater number. 
33 2100 * ai eib: | vir: 10 teyitte addy | 
| 35 The, neighbourhoad. of the; city, 8 pro- 
; I per4t9: bai all difruſt, and love ſuppotted 
x WW by. yalour,, feared no dangen. This appeared 
| to the carl as no more than an adventure of 
gallantry; the only precaution, he obſerved - 
Was to ſend part of his men before, and be- 
ing informed by them that, the ladies with 
their eſcort y ob already there, he advanced 
with an air of intrepidity. Their conference 
laſted. butſa ſhort time, for having at the firſt 
word rejected all the propoſals capable of 
e | wounding his glory, he was much more. cu- 
h it. zous co Kam What it was that retained the 
s of WW two ladies in the queen's camp; and hearing 
et E themſelves that they were ſtrictiy guard - 


ed; be in his turn, propoſedꝭ their ſeizing! ſo 
fair an opportunity of following him. If he 
oreſaw any hn de the ne their. eſs 
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cort, he flattered himſelf, that in an equal 
number, his valour, would give the advan- 


tage on his fide : but he did not ſuſpect his 


being over heard by Clifford, who had pro- 


miſed the queen to kill him as ſoon as he found 


him obſtinately refolved to reject the propo- 

fals. This Jord, whoſe hand was accuſtomed 
do ſuch dardarbut actions, was in the habit of 
' a woman, as were two officers who had loſt 
| their father at Calais. They had got admiſ- 
ſion into the earl's caſtle ts hours before 


the arrival of the ladies, under the pretence 


of being women in their retinue, and having 


approached the place of their conference, 


without giving the leaſt ſuſpicion to the earl's 


eſcort, who guarded the gate, they had poſt- 


ed themſelves fo advantageouſly, as both to 


hear, and to be ready to ſurprize them. 
However they could not enter the chamber 
He was in, without betraying themſelves by 
che ſwiftneſs of their motions. He had time 


to put himſelf on his defence, and being arm- 


ed from head to foot, he had the happineſs 
to eſcape being hurt by the firſt blows, while 
the cries of the two ladies called his men to 


his affiſtanee. 


— 
. 


| But it was more difficult for him to ſave 


his life, from the incapacity they were under 


of aſſiſting him, The ladies guard had orders 
6 2.) = 4 1 40 
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to attack the other on the leaſt difturbance, 
with all the advantage that a regular formed 

deſign gives men over thoſe who are unpro- 
vided. Thus while the ſlaughter begun with» - 

out, the eatl was obliged to defend himſelf 
within . againſt. three men * had ſworn 


his deſtruction. 15 

| | | 
ſt But Elizabeth 8 wht pony? was "Mr 2g 
(- ed for the great adventures. that elevated her 
re to the throne, felt herſelf animated with ſuch 
ce courage, that ſhe ſeized Clifford with a vigour, 
1 8 that held him in a manner immoveable. I he 
e, lady Nevill giving ſomt embaraſſment to the 
I's two others, the earl flew one with his ſward,. 


- | and happily. diſengaging | hunſelf from the 
to ſecond, in order to get out of the door, his 
m. preſence was to his men like the ſign of vic - 


ber tory; and he in conjunction with mem, cut 


by in pieces thoſe who ſtill dared to ſuſtain es 

ime I blows and reproaches. In ſhort, having kil- 
rm- led all, even to the laſt man, he rejoined the 
neſs ladies with as much tranquillity as if their con- 
rhile WW verſation had not been. interrupted... Of io 
n to many unhappy perſons who had thought them - 
ſelves certain of victory, Clifford, and he 

who continued with him, were the only per - 

ſons who ſaved themſelves, which they did by 
eſcaping to a wood at a [mall dance from 


he caſtle. 3 1 ; 
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a guard fuperior to that of the earPs, made 


this attempt appear the Jeſs odious, and Clif 


_ ford's treachery fell only on himſelf. But the 
earl was not the leſs enraged againſt the 


cauſe of fo vile an aſſault, and in the height 
of revenge ſcarce did he give himſelf time to 
conduct the two ladies ts” London. He en- 


flamed king Eatw⅛ard by his exhortations, and 


aſſembling all the volunteers he could pick 


up among the citizens of Tendon, and the 


neighbouring towns, he incorporated them 


amongſt this prince's forces, which by - this 


means compoſed a formidable army. In this 


interval, Vauclere, to whom he bd Jeft he 


government of Calais in his abſence, brbught 
him two thouſand men, the remains of the 
old warriors who had fought in France, to 
mom this brave officer had given Helter, 


when after being diſbanded, they ſought for 


4 maſter who would reward their ſervices. 
He had choſen them with fuch care, that he 
gloried at his being at the head of ſuch a well 
experienced body; and on the news he had 
fearnt of the earl's defeat at St. Alben's, he 
came to offer him that zeal and' courageg of 

which in the end he gave him To many illuſ- 
trious proofs. But what Warwick gainet} by 
the arrival of ſo gallant a ſoldier, did not, in 
941 2; | | his 


| BI. 1 ßere „ 8 * 
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bis eſteem, "5 compenſate for the boſs he ſulfered 


of another treaſure, without his having 
yet the feat anticipation of his misfortune, 


i has been already related with what reſolu- 
tion tke lady Grey had ſaved him from falling 
by Cliford's hand, and thoſe who had been 
inſpired, by her performing o extraordinary 


an action, with a deſire of ſeeing her, bad 
fill fhewn greater admiration at her charms, 


than ſurprize at her courage. "Edward had no 
better a defence than a thouſand others againſt | 


the beauty of this keroine, I only here ob- 


ſerve the origin of a paſſion, that coſt the carl 
of Warwick his fortune and life, after Having. 
made an ungrateful prince his mortal enemy, 


who owed to him his glory and his crown. 


They both Made halle to begin their march, 
with a the hopes that valout and ING 
numbers gave over enemies whom they 

deteſted and deſpiſed: but the queen who was 
informed of their ſtrength did not think fit to 
riſk a battle before ſhe had augmented her 


army, If ever the had been ſenſible of dif- 


grace, it Was from the mortification ſhe had | 
received from the earl of J/arwic's triumph, 


and his delivering her two captives. She went 
almoſt immediately to hide her grief and con- 


fulion into the | horthern counties, Where the 
$ * 5 5 | 
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houſe of Lancafter had always had many par- 
tiſans; and ſhe found them fo little cooled, that 
ſhe ſtrengthened her army with conſiderable 
recruits, and even by entire bodies compoſed 
of freſh forces, and their diligence having 
equalled her zeal, ſhe in a few days ſaw 
herſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand men. 


Edward, who was now become the weakeft, 
tho' he ſet out from London with forty thou- 
ſand men, did not for a moment loſe the 
defire of advancing, or the hope of conqueſt. 
He directed his march towards York, whither 
he was informed that Henry and his queen 
had repaired, Being arrived at Pontefract, 
the fight of a place, where his warmeſt adhe- 
rents had loſt their lives by the hand of the 
hangman, awakened all his courage, at the 
ſame time that it rouſed up his reſentment : 
but what were the earl of Farwict's emotio 
at viſiting a place, which ſtill appeared flained 
with the blood of his father, They were to 
paſs the bridge of Ferry-bridge, to meet the 
enemy who were encamped at ſome diſtance 
from the river Aire, The Lord Fitzwalter 
with a conſiderable detachment, had orders 
to take poſſeſhon of the bridge; but he found f 
there the furious Clifford, who cut in pieces 
part of his men, and killed him and the baſ- 
* of Saliſbury. What a new ſpur to the 
animo- 


ö 
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- animoſity of the earl of Warwick! He flew 
to Edward, and diſmounting flew his horſe in 
his preſence, and ſaid “ Sir, the enemy is 
<< maſter of the bridge, but fly who will, for 
„ myſelf, I ſwear by this good ſign,” (on 
uttering which he kiſſed the croſs on the 
hilt of his ſword) to ſtay here with 
„ Pauclere, and fight- till my laſt breath.“ 
He then inftantly engaged this prince to cauſe 

to be publiſhed throughout the army, that he 
would give all who feared the enemy liberty 
to retire, and would reward thoſe whe did nm 
their duty; but that no pardon was to be ; 
expected for thoſe who fled. In ſhort, ſend- * | 
ing Falcenbridge his uncle to croſs the river " BY 

three miles above the bridge, he gave him | | 
| 


order to return along the bank and attack 1 
Clifford who guarded it on the other fide. | 
This expedition was conducted with as much 1 

if ſecrecy as diligence. Clifford, ſurprized by -my 
0 Falconbridge, thought of nothing but defend- . my 
e ing himſelf againſt ſo unforeſeen an attack, e I 
ce and abandoned the bridge, which the earl, | 
er ſeeking for Clifford, haſtily paſſed at the head 
—_ of a part of Yauclere*'s: veterans: He found 
nd dis enemy, and having at firſt wounded him = 
s wich an arrow, finiſhed the work with his i} 
ſword, with which he cleaved him down the 
body; too light a chaſtiſement for ſo barz 8 1 
barous a monſter | | 1 
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" The gaben, wits kad reel te Ni with 
her huſband, was not diſturbed by füch an 
Inconfideftible loſs; ſhe gave the command of 
Her army to the full of Somerſet, and all her 
hMopes depending on this victory, ſhe declared 
| that he muſt conquer or die. The two ar- 
mies met on Pal Sunday In the Plain of 
Toon, v _ where they ranged themſelves in or- 
er There had not for a long 
time been ſeen fuch powerful armies in Eng- 
un; I have already remarked, chat © the 

queen's ſurpaſſed the” other by one third: 
but unbappily for the Zanteffrluns, the wr 

became darkened by ſnow, which ſuddenly fal- 
ling i in great quantities, was blown by the wind 
in their faces, Falcenbridge, who commanded 
the van of Edwards army, feized this happy 
moment; he made his men fling their bows, 
and falling upon the enemy ſword in hand, be- 
gan a cloſe combat with a tetrible avphter, 
which laſted from morning till night, with the 
Lame obſtinacy and reſolution. Hiſtorians have 
given but a very confuſed idea of this battle ; 
but they all agree in conſidering it as one of 
the moſt terrible chaſtiſements with which 
"Heaven has eyer aMiCted England. Towards 
the evening the Lancaftrians began to give 
ground. They did not however fly; . they 
retreated fighting, ſtanding firm from 
| ume 
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cs to tittſe with 4 reſolution which ſtill ren - 


en the victory doubtful. However, the 
ene Warwick having animated his men by 
digious 'itnflhces of valour, they preſſed 

the enemy With ſuch vigour, that at laſt 
— forced them to turm their backs. The 
5 then became moſt dreadful; thoſe 
nd Reck fr took the way, towards Tadcafter 
bridge, but finding themſelves preſſed by the 
cruel conquerors, who had orders to give no 


eftt#tter; chey tefolyed to pals the Cock, which 
= into the whatf, When they threw them- 


dead, o in their 1aft moments ſerved as a 
beige to the'compatiions of their flight. It is 


related, that the ſlaughter was ſo f great in this 
place, that the Water of the Wharf appear- 
| ed "ſtained With blood for many days; and 


this Fel krioh 18 "not incredible, 'lince hiſtorians 
aſfite us, "that the number or the dend amoun- 
fel to about forty thouſand®, . 


"Bard, after bis videry, TIRE direftly 


to Vork, wich the hopes of ſeizing, the king, 
ard queen | there; but on his arrival he was 


| informed, r! 60 the 1 Hews of the, defeat , of 
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fete inte ir ind Luc diſorder, that the river I 
wh ks Min ite with the dying and the 
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precipitation, in order to retire into Scotland. 
His firſt care was. now te take down from 
the walls the heads of the duke his father 
and the earl of Salrsbury, regretting his not 
being able to put up in their places thoſe of 
Henry and Margaret. However he fixed up 
thoſe of the earl of Devonſtire and the Lord 
Clifford, to which he added a great number 
of others * conſiderable. f t 


The loſs of this famous battle was an irre- 
parable misfortune to the houſe of Lancgfter. 
Edward found no more enemies to oppoſe 
him, and judging by the dejection of the 
conquered, that he had no longer any thing 
to fear, he returned to Londen, where he had 
the ſatisfaction to ſee, ſoon after his arrival, 
many lords who came to implore his. cle- 
mency. We are aſſured that it was the 
ſhame of having ſerved the queen with ſo lit- 
tle ſucceſs, that prevented them from follow- 
ing her, and made them abandon a party to 
which they were as much attach'd by their 
inclinations, as by the ancient engagement of 
their families; and it ſoon appeared, that their 
hearts had no ſhare in this ſeeming infidelity. 
After ſome executions that ſeemed neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh the new king on the throne, he 
called a parliament, which he without difi- 
culty brought to > approve of all that had hi- 

thzerto 
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therto been done in his favour. He was vic- 
torious ; and in England the advantage of 
arms has always been the beſt rule in deciding 
pretenſions to the crown; for the parliament 
have never been averſe to the ſalutary princi- 
ple, that they ought always to declare for 
| the ſtrongeſt. According to this maxim, the 
new parliament approved Edward's corona- 
tion, which was celebrated with much pomp. 
It confirmed his prerogatives, and cancelled 
all the acts that had been made in the laſt 
reign againſt the houſe of York; and Henry 
the ſixth, after a reign of thirty eight years, 
was confidered as an uſurper. It is thus, to 
make uſe of the words of a celebrated hiſto- 
rian, that they ſported with the credulity of 
the people, and endeavoured to make them 
believe, that every thing that had been juft 
for ſixty years together, was become unjuſt 
by 4 victory which the new king owed to 
n 510 


en was the only ROE in 1 — 
J kingdom that continued faithful to the houſe 
of Lancaſter ; and the neceſſity of pleaſing 
: the king of, Scotland, of whom the fugitive 
; king and queen had degged a retreat, ſoon 
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forced them to deliver it up to the Scots. On 
A this conſideration Margaret obtained the per- 
- miſſion of concealing her grief for ſome time 
0 3). 1 in 
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wb ceftle tr Scottn#; to Which fire had deffred 
leave t "Fairey. Wen the Gukes f $7 
Mere md Euter, nd Nad The Happinets rd 
five" themſekves After the battle, compofed 
her Whole retinue. Th the uncęrtafrty the. 
Was itt Whit fefbfutiofts ffte öught to take, 
fhe refifed thoſe Höoftotrrs char Wea: Have 
Hit wer under PARTE; unde it was Hot til 
MME mad refoVe e to g aid Gehtatld that af. 
Bate in fre gn cuts, chat Wis fefufed her 
In Scotland, kat The accepted of 1 guard of 
A Döndreck horfemeh Tor tte ſecurity 2 the 
Kifig her hosp nd and pefnee Enn ber 2 
Gurfag dier abſents,” +293 11K ca 1 6 

2 dich 8 do £010"7+${13.. 1: 
is mee e mn ub ant W We wiz 
terneſs of her reflection, and white in the 
hecefffty fte was under för money, fie was 
"obliged to reject every expedient that requi- 
Teck this kind of alfiftatice, chere came ts 
in her ſolitude, x* Freut tefchant who Had 
fettled in Scotland, where he had am ſſed 
confderable Rehe, by trading to the Torv- 
Ohrries.” After Having epreied His com- 
pafton for ner nsfortünes, he dröught to 
Her remembrance a good one ſhe 12 done 
mm when me was we de he Mvec᷑ at 
che court at Vany; 2rd ePtaimig to her 
Wat His ffcuation rendefed him capable of 
an J to expreſs: His gratitude, ne "offered 

her 


ker all that The thbügltt neeeffüry do xtr 
kate her but Of Her Hfsforturfes. Ife COATS 
dered this al à faVöttr ftötn Weavers A veſſef 
und money were Alk e Wifhed for, and Have 
ing obtained thefe of the merchänt, We Hts 
no longer in Scotland, than to bind the youry 
king James ank His minliſters, by all the pro- 
mifes neceffary to remove her ieee, for 
the fate of Yer Hadband aud fon. 
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She left the Hake bf Wa Whir M Wed 
princes, with a charge to watch continually 
over their ſafety, and being embarked at Hun- 
bir With the duke öf Simerfee," the failed to 
i port in Handert, from whenice' the" Teffr 
Soinerfer to thee duke of Borguudy to folficit 
bis alfttance, White the repaiked to Paris to 
9 che fuceour of — „die eleverith, 


bt prince fdune Sickle too ch em- 
ployed i che fide o Bestagnd, to Have "any 
inclinatfön to” Break” with Euglan 
could not refufe his Renothie and ind olfi- 
ces to ah untappy queen, neatly related to 
Rim by Blood. He'Toatted her With caveſſes, 


and tho? he neither grahted her cofifiderabte 
fits" flor regulär troops, nie petmiitted her ta 


engage in her Tetvice alt who were volunta- 
rity diſpoſec᷑ to efpouſe Ber inteteft; this Was 
a a conſiderable adVantage, ard horwtthifaiiaing 


heg 


as Margäret #*Atob:: © 27 
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her preſent age, ſhe would have found as 


many champions as there were young lords 
at the court; and the charm by which ſhe 
gained upon the mind, when her pride did 
not prevent her making uſe of it, would have 

produced a greater effect in raiſing an army, 
chan even the king's conſent ; but after hav- 
ing made a very happy beginning, a weak- 
neſs from which neither the, weight of adver- 


fity, nor the force of ambition were able to 
defend her, ruined her fineſt hopes. 


2 the young nobility who hovered 
about her, ſhe was ſtruck with the good mien 
of the lord de la Varenne, grand feneſchal of 
Normandy. This nobleman, beſides his be- 
ing poſſeſſed of much wit, and an elevation 
of mind, had a turn of imagination, which 
in this age was not extraordinary at the court 
of France, but which could not fail of always 
appearing very conſpicuous in ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed characters. He piqued himſelf on 
his gallantry, in all the ſenſes that can be 
contained in that term, and placing his glory 
in vindicating the honour and intereſt of the 
ladies, he ſought every opportunity of meri- 
ting the title he aſſumed of being their knight. 
The taſk of ſuccouring a diſtreſſed queen, as 
celebrated for ber courage as -her beauty, 
1 peculiarly calculated to give a full 
"ee 
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cope to his romantic ideas, He offered her 


his wealth which was conſiderable, and his 
ſword, which he had already effectually g 


nalized by exploits, that were celebrated in 


the hiſtories of France. Whether it war, 
that the queen had conceived ſo good an opi- 


nion of him as to entertain great hopes from 
his promiſes, or whether from a too great 


ſenſibility, ſhe ſuffered her heart to be ſotf- 
tened by his affiduity, ſhe ſoon gave him ſuch .. 


marks of preference, as kept thoſe at a diſ- 


tance who had approached her with the ſame 
deſires. | 


kler RY icy now PMA: to abandon her. | 
T ar from diſcovering che fault ſhe had com 


mitted in negleQing the offers of a number of 
the young nobility, ſhe ſeemed as if ſhe had 
confined all her views to the conqueſt of the 


| ſeneſchal ; and that five hundred men, which | 


he promiſed to put under her command, com- 
pleated all the hopes for which ſhe had left 
Scotland. Some hiſtorians juſtify her by aſ- 
ſerting, that ſhe was in fear of precipitating 
herſelf into new embarraſſments, by taking 
into their ſervice ſo many young men Wbom 
the. would ſcarce be able to manage, and 
whoſe obedience to the officer ſhe ſhould. 
place over. them, could not be depended up- 


on; whereas in her preſent opinion, that ſhe. 
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had need only of a (inf nuts of refolite 


England, Where imagin ned that her ſingle 


preſence” would reanimate all her Feb, 


ſhe ſhould, find in Varenne and his troop all 


that would be neceſſary | for the ſucceſs of he er 
: expedition. | 


FOO 2+ om: 1920 enn W este 


"Whatever Was- we my be wilt to 


form of 1 it, the put out to ſea with this; no- 
bleman, on the bare promiſe of a very pow- 


erful afiſtance, which the king made her ex- 
peR as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have brought'fome 


- counties in England to declare themſelves in 
her favour. She eſcaped the ſhips which Ed- 
ward had ordered to wait for Ber in her paſ- 


the Tine, but found there à body of forces 


os tenzen, by which het veffefs were greatly | - 
damaged, now made her think of regaining 


ſuddenly changed, drove her without the 
affiſtance of the mariners into the mouth of 
the Tweet!, from whence "ſhe eafily repaired 
to Wat” The ſeneſchal by her orders 
fortifiet the camp with intrenchments, v wait- 
ing till ſhe hal cauled the news of her arrival 


$463. 2 


ties: * but the ardour of the inhabitants did not 
| anſwer 


men to facilitate her. deſcent” in the north of 


ſage, and attempted to land at the mouth of 


that oblig ed her to ſail from thence. A furi- 


the coaſt of Franc, when the wind, which 


to be ſpread through the neighbouring coun- 


— 
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anſwer her expectations, and on the news 
ſhe ſoon received that Ogle was marching 
with four thouſand men, to fall upen the 
ſeneſchal's camp, ſhe gained the frontiers of 
Seutlanu, when ſhe flattered herſelf that the 
Sears would not ſuffer hey to be oppreſſed. * 


The bifforians welt left any W - 
relating to Margaret's - e we find 
at certain intervals ſufficient proofs that the 
imputations of her enemies were not always 
without foundation. Thoſe Who Have accu- 

ſed her of having loved ſucceſſively the two 
Semer ots, have not been too much blinded 
by their hatred, at leaſt, if the reproach” was 
as juftwith reſpect to the father, [ts it appears 
to be with regard to the ſon. The queen 
had left- him in Flanders, where, fram the 
zrdour with which he longed to ſerve her, 
bis endeavours became more ſucceſtful than 
ber's, and he had the happineſs to obtain the 
duke of Burgunuy's permiſſion to raiſe ſome 
forces, ' with which be immediately - failed 
into England; and having with ſuch judgment 
choſen the place of his deſcent, that he en- 
tered without oppoſition into Nerrhumbe rlund, 
he would have given che queen a greater faci- 
1 lity in landing, than ſhe actual found, if 
x he had not been forced by unforeſeen events 
+ to ſhit himſelf up in Baniburgh. He was there 
Cr I defending 
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defending himſelf with the utmoſt valour, 

when he was not only informed that the 
queen had entered the Tweed, but was ac- 
companied by a French nobleman, who had 
acquired all her confidence, and who gover- 
ned her heart with as much power, as her 
_ affairs and her troops. He was enraged that. 
two months abſence had made her forget his 
fidelity and his ſervices. Jealouſy had no 
doubt a ſhare in his reſentment ; for whatſo- 
ever idea we form of the nature of his zeal, 
he could not bear to think that a ſtranger 
- was come to carry away the preference which 
he thought his ſervices had merited. He was 
beſieged by John Nevill, who had juſt been 
created Marquis of Montague; to him he ap- 
plied, and this family was ſo powerful at the 
court of Lenden, that he could not chuſe a 
mediator who would more certainly make 
his peace with Edward. The marquis, de- 
| lighted with ſo illuſtrious a conqueſt, procu- 
red him the reſtitution of all his honours and 
eſtates, with an annual penſion of a thou- 
ad marks, 


But by an inconſtancy that can only be 
attributed to love, ſcarce was he at London, 
when he reproached himſelf with having too 
eaſily believed the rumours which he had not 
given himſelf time to examine. He wrote 

| to 
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to the queen to reproach her for her ingrati- 
"tude, or rather to vindicate himſelf. She 
was then gone with the ſeneſchal to Edin- 


burgh, and had left her men on the frontiers. 


The protection of France, which ſhe repre- 
ſented as a conſiderable advantage, deter- 
mined the king of Scotland to grant her the 
permiſſion to raiſe ſome forces in his domini- 
ons. Henry, who began to be ſenſible of the 
value of a crown, from the time he had loſt 


his own, employed himſelf in raiſing an ar- 


my, and his party in the north of England 
beginning to reſume their courage from the 


preparations made in. his favour, appeared 


diſpoſed to make ſome new motions to ſe- 


cond him. | 


The queen's , anſwer to Somerſet only e con- 
ſiſted of complaints of his treachery ; but he, 
thinking himſelf happy in being regretted, 
thought of nothing but repairing the injury 


he had done her, and of allowing for the 
uneaſineſs ſhe had felt on his account, by a 
new ſacrifice of his fortune, In leaving EA- 


ward's court he engaged Ralph Percy, bro» 
ther to the earl of Northumberland, who had 
ſubmitted to Edward after the battle of Tow- 
ton, to take the ſame reſolution, ' and tho” 
they did not dare to - raiſe troops, they car- 
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they had taken upon eredit in London. They 

joined her in Northumberland, ubhere ae 
her army were already arrived; Somerſet's 
impatience to ſee her ſaved his life, by his 
not being preſent at a ſkirmiſh in which the 
mal number of men he brought with him 
were cut to pieces: by the marquis of An- 

tague. He was gane before, in left 


colledted on de mad, when ene: who 


Sm̃manded in <p 4 e 25 27 een 
time with, all tk had been able to 


« aſſemble, and fallin ie whom he 
und — eckin ing ſew him and all his 
DS Aer of Þ5 57 


But the duke of Somerſet's double incon- 
ſtancy did not long remain unpuniſned. He 
met the queen in her march, and with what- 
ever marks of joy and affection ſhe appeared 

to receive him, be ſoon found that he was 
not deceived in his firſt; ſuſpicions, and that 
all her favour was laviſned on the ſeneſchal. 
The little time he Was in her company was 
employed in comnplsints and explications, 
which Mg not. produce A R 


the queen wn taken, the: toſakitive to en- 
camp there, in order ta receive the ſuccours 


FR army la- 
boured 
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boured. N fortify themſelyss by ſeyeral in- 
1 vn ents, while, Manta gut animsted i by 
vantage 


reeling 50 82 rd Wi 1 18 vig 2 py a to. give 
_him.no time 19. x I himſelf. 
be —— his men en the Jp — put © the 


the ,krangeſt extremities ,to./ Which a queen 


nos ſuffered toTangyilh. in ſu 
with him, 2 ee DS ARNE 


| being afflicted at thi adventure, ſhe pene- ö 
_ trated, into the, thickeſt part. of the wood, and 


terneſs of her own refleQions, thanked heaven 


Margaret of An. 


9235 


he had juſt . NR the 
boldneſs to attack. 


reit go flight. Henry, and Margaret ſaved 
e by taking different roads, which 
led the ne into Schglaud and the other into 


was ever reduced,” IThę 


the misfortune. to be &: ta ee e he ae 


tague, enraged at his haying N 15 8 


, | 51 0355451 | 
8 13 20043442 9673 > 

Their queen, Who in che midſt of hath. 

aud 2 —[êF had Rot time to make uſe of 

any vehicle, or to take any attendants, made 

haſte to gain a neighbquring foreſt on foot, 

with the young prince Edtuard, whom ſhe 


ted by the hand, and not daring to leave this 4 / a | 
Place of, ſafety in the evening, ſhe ſtaid till | if 


ſhe was furprized by. the night. Far: ſtom 


having there deliyered up herſelf to the bit- 
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for having granted her a retreat, in which 
the enemies the had now to fear appeared 
leſs dreadful than thoſe of the human ſpecies, 
I ſhould ſcarce attempt to relate the particu- 
lars of this adventure, if the beſt Engliſb hiſ- 
torians had not inſerted all its circumſtances, 
and if our Menſtroles had not related the 
principal, without any expreſſion of doubt. 
KNapin mentions them in a very curſory man- 
ner, but he nevertheleſs ſuppoſes them to be 
facts atteſted by other hiſtorians, Tho' he 
touched upon them ſo ſlightly, he was right, 
in doing ſo; for it is certain that events of 
this nature, do not ſo properly belong to a 
general hiſtory, as to that of a particular per- 
ſon. Befides, let it be confidered, that what 
has made me regard the life of Margaret of 
Anjou as the moſt curious and intereſting part 
of the * Enghf hiſtory, is the ſingularity of 
this queen's adventures, and the multitude of 
incidents of the tender, affecting, and terrible 
kind with which king Zenry's re has been 
Tn Ws 


In the midſt of the moſt e 
there aroſe one in the queen's mind, which 
Kattered her imagination ſo much the more, 
as from its being then the fineſt ſeaſon of the 
1 ſhe found _—_— in the EY of 
i | the 


TE. 
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the air, oe in the verdure of the leaves, 


1 what were reaſons that induced her ſud- 


denly to familiarize herſelf to ſolitude, and 
accuſtom herſelf to be pleaſed with the objects 
with which ſhe was ſurrounded, It ſtruck 
into her thoughts, that the life of the prince 
her ſon being the foundation of all her hopes, 
the could in no place ſecure herſelf with more 
ſafety from the hatred of her enemies, than 


in a deſart foreſt, where none could ſuſpect 


that ſhe had taken him, and where ſhe had 
not perceived any path that might make her 
ſear an accidental diſcovery. What dreadful 
apprehenſions would ſhe expoſe herſelf. to, if 
ſhe ſhould the next day run, the hazard of 
meeting with her conquerors ? and which 
way ſhould ſhe go, in order to find her huſ- 
band? Could the fear of wanting food diſ- 
turb her, and could ſhe need any other ſup- 
port from nature, than that from which the 
animals drew their health and ſtrength ? 
Theſe were her reſſections, and ſhe ſo well 
conformed herſelf to theſe ideas by the medi- 
tations of a whole night, that the next day 
ſhe determined to ſtay ſome time in the fo- 
reſt, atleaſt till the rage of war had ceaſed in 
the neighbouring places; or if heaven would 
not yet grant her the means of regaining Scat- 
land, ſhe, propoſed to ſtay there till her ſon, 
who was but cight years of age, ſhould be 


1 L able 
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able to take a bam Walk, accroſs Verthoms 


bern to Berwick,” 

But white ſhe was pink ſive commo- 
chous place that would afford her ſllelter 
Agalfiſt the inclemencies of the weather, ſhe 
difcovered many perſons lying careléſsly on 
the graſs, who ſeemed to hàve paſſed the 
night on the ſame ſpot. Her fear was greatly 
encreaſed, when ſhe obſerved"that they heard 
the noiſe of her ſteps, and that they caſt their 
eyes on every ſide with much eagerneſs. All 


her addreſs could not prevent her being per- 


ceived. They ran to her. The ſight of a 
woman in a vety rich dreſs, and a child who 
carried about him a thouſand proofs of his 
being of a very elevated rank, at firſt ſeemed 
to „er them with ſome reſpect; but they 

profeffion robbers, the eafe with 
s „n. they might become maſters of fo con- 
ſiderable a booty; ſoon chaſed away the ſen- 
lations that reſtrained them. They caſt 
themſelves on the queen, whom they ſtrip- 
ped of what appeared of the greateſt value, 
and the young prince Was not treated with 
leſs ceremony. It is eaſy to imagine from the 
continual agitations in which Margaret had 
lived, that the was adorned with a great 
number of precious ſtones, that were in a 


manner the remains of her 8 ; and it 
Ga, is 


* 


this company of robbers. But they were ſo 
intoxicated with their good fortune, that not 
being able to agree about dividing the plun- 


der, they quatrelled and fought with a rage 
and intrepidity ſuitable to their character. 


The queen, who only begged of heaven to 


preſerve the life of her ſon, ſeized this m6 - 
ment to make her eſcape with him, and ruſh- 
ing into the thickeſt part of the wood, con- 


tinued walking as long as the young prince 
had ſtrength to accompany ' her? but 


feeing him reacy to faint with his fatigue, 
ſhe took him in her arms, and continued her 
walk with incredible vigour and reſolution. 
But when ſhe thought herſelf delivered from 
the moſt terrifying part of her danger, ſhe 
met another robber who belonged to the 


former gang, and was going in ſearch of his 


companions, after his having, to appearance, 


completed ſome crime, which he longed to 
communicate to them, He came up to her 
with his ſword lifted up; but what it may be 
imagined, might have made her die, with 
affright, ſerhed on the contrary to make her 


rouſe up her ſpirits, She aſſumed the air 


and tone of majeſty, which from her being 


ſo long ſeated on the throne, was become in 
a manner natural, and even making this, in 


ſo ie a neceſſity appear much more con- 
bs. 2 ſpicuous, 
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is ſaid that her ſpoils were ſufficient to enrich 
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ſpicuous, ſhe preſented the prince of Wales 
to the robber, and cry'd friend, ſave the fon 
of thy king. | 


The name of king ſtruck the wretch with 


fuch a lively ſenſe of reſpect and fear, that 
he let the ſword fall at the-prince's feet, and 


thinking of nothing but how to ſerve him, 
offered to do every thing the queen thought 
him capable of undertaking, to ſave her and 


her ſon. She deſired him to take up the young 
prince, whom ſhe had not ſtrength to carry 


any farther, on which he took him in his 


arms, While ſhe ſnatching up his ſword, put 


herſelf in a condition to reduce him to obe- 
dience, if he ſhould prove capable of re- 
tracting his promiſes. But his zeal was fo 


conſtant, that on the relation ſhe made him 


of the barbarity of his companions, he en- 
deavoured. to perſuade her to go back to 


_ them, aſſuring her, that he would find ſome 
means to make them reſtore what they had 
taken from her. The queen no longer re- 


garded the loſs of her jewels. She found by 


experience that nothing gives ſuch ſtrength 


to the natural ſenſations as adverſity ; and 
her ſon was every thing to her. The only 
requeſt ſhe made to the robber was to con- 


duct her to a place of ſufficient ſafety, where 


ſhe could without danger take time to inform 
herlelf 
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herſelf of the fate of Henry and his army. 
This robber was married, and had a houſe 
in a neighbouring village; and in the ſtate 
in which he found the prince and his mother, 
almoſt naked, and disfigured with fatigue and 
fear, he aſked if they durſt run the hazard of 
| being known, in retiring to this place of 


ſafety. * forced them to accept op 


offers. 


They lived there two days, while the rob 
ber himſelf, their confident and defender, 


took informations on the conſequences of the 
battle, But on the morning of the third 


day, their hoſteſs, who had been deſired by 
her huſband to watch them with the greate ſt 
care, without trufting her with a ſecret 


which he was defirovs of preſerving, came to 


inform them, that ſhe had ſeen in the village 
fome armed men, who enquired with the 
appearance of great uneaſineſs, if the people 


dad heard nothing of the queen and prince of 


Males. Tho' this requeſt had the appearance 
of indiſcretion, Margaret imagined it could 


| be none but thoſe who belonged to her huſ- 


band ; and filled with this confidence, ſhe 
went out dreſſed in her hoſteſs's cloaths, and 
the gratification of her curioſity, - being at- 


tended with no danger while under this diſ- 


guile, ſhe found the Seneſchal, accompanied 
L 3 by 
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by his eſquire, and an Engliiſþ gentleman 
whom he had deſired to ſerve him : as guide 
and interpreter. 


La Varenne had been leſs indifferent than 
the king, about the fate of the queen and 
prince, After having diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
gloriouſly in the battle, he was forced to 
yield to the torrent, and ſecure his liberty 
by flight; but he had rallied his men under 
his ſtandard, and ſeeing no poſſibility of 
Keeping the field with ſo inconſiderable a ſup- 
port, he had ſent them under the conduct of 
Banville his lieutenant, to a little town called 
Alnwick, which had been taken by the 
queen's army on their leaving Scotland, As 
he had already been informed by ſome Eng- 
lifbmen, that Margaret had difappeared with 
her ſon, and that ſhe had been ſeen turning 
towards Hexham foreſt, he did not doubt but 


chat ſhe had there ſought. for a retreat. Be- 


ing confirmed in the belief of this by learning 
that Henry was gone towards Scotland, and 
that neither the queen nor the prince 5 
named among Montague s priſoners; he had 
reſolved to ſearch for them, with the pre- 
caution of being accompanied only by two 
perſons, to prevent his being expoſed to the 
obſervation of the ane. 585 | 
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 Foalt of, Northumberland was, too cloſely 
watched to allow them the hopes of gaining 


the. fea on that fide; they might promiſe 
themſelyes that they ſhould meet with fewer 
difficulties in Cumberland, which bordered on 
the, Irifh ſea. It was not much farther 10 


21 


city was much nearer than Scat/ang, The 
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ſituated on Salwgy Frith), 
than the firſt ports of the north ſea, and this 
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Engliſh gentleman had friends chere, who 

might favour their embarkation, Why there- 
re might they not take the road from Car- 
lifle to Galloway, from whence it would be 
eaſy to reach Edinburgh? © They agreed to 
this reſolution, and the robber, who arrived 
at this moment, confirmed them in it, by 
giving a new atm to them. He had Tearnt that 
$ om a report of the queen's not being return- 
ed to Scotland, the duke of Montague propo- 
ſed to lay ſiege to Alnwick and Dunſt aburgh, 

at the ſame time; from its being imagined 
that ſhe was retired to one of theſe places. 
This ardour in endeav ouring to ſeize her and 
the prince, made her perceive all the horror 
of the fate that threatened them both, if 
they ſhould have the misfortune to fall into 
their enemies hands ; and the puniſhment of 
the unfortunate Somerſet, rendered this fear 
the more prefling. | 


However, when ſhe had told the Seneſchal 
the dreadful adventure ſhe had met with in 
the foreſt, he did not think his honour would 
permit him to leave the place without taking 
vengeance on the robbers, who had inſulted . 
her: Beſides, the value of What they had 
taken from her, was a motive for not leaving 
fo great a booty in the poſſeſſion of theſe infa- 
| wretches, "TR ipequality of number 


JIA making 


N 


making but little impreſſion on 2 he art like 


his, he reſolved with the aſſiſtance of his twa. 
companions, to run through the greateſt 


_ dangers in ſearch of them. This enterprize, 
ſo conformable to his ideas of chivalry, did 


not at all anſwer his expectations, but in pe- 


netrating into the thickeſt and moſt unfre- 
quented parts of the foreſt, he met the duke 


of Exeter, and Edmund, brother to the duke 


of Somerſet, who had concealed themſelves 
there immediately after the battle of Hexhan: 3 
and ſurrounded as they were by their enemies, 
and without the leaſt hopes of favour from 
the conqueror, they as well as the queen flat - 


tered themſelves with being able- to ſpend 


| ſome days in this ſolitude, and with finding 
the means of either reaching Scotland or the 


ſea, Their meeting with the Seneſchal, 
whom they had not ſeen often enough to be 


able to recollect his features, expoſed them 


all to the danger of periſning in the firſt emo- 
tions of ſuſpicion: but being at laſt known 


for friends and companions in the ſame for- 


tune, they joined the Seneſchal in ſearching 


for the robbers, but met with no ſucceſs, 
ſince they were ny retired to ſecure 
their booty, | 


Nothing could give greater conſolation to 
the "_m_ than the fight of two lords fo de- 


1 5 - Voted 
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Voted to her intereſt. After having beſtowed 
Jome tears to the memory of the duke of 
Somerſet, ſhe conſented to ſet out for Carliſle, 
.and the affiſtance of the highwayman, who 
knew all the turnings of the road, was ac- 
cepted. The Lords would have acquitted 
the queen of the gratitude ſhe owed. him, by 
offering his wife a part of the money they 
had with them: but from a generoſity wor- 
thy of a better fortune, he forbid. her accept- 
eing it, and Jamenting his having nothing cf 
value to offer them in their neceſſity, made 
che queen experience a ſenſation, which kings 
are but little acquainted with, when they 
make uſe. of their power. Of all my miſ- 
„ fortunes, ſaid ſhe, what I this moment 
-< regret the moth, is my being unable to 
* reward you.” She arrived happily at Car- 
e, and by the care of her Engliſb guide, a 
large boat was provided, which carried her 
to be firſt county in Scotland. 


fails had ſhe hed 55 cons: when 


me felt all thoſe views revive, which her 
ſon's miſery rather than her own, and the 
continual alarms ſhe had been i in ſor his life, 
had in a manner ſtiſſed, ſince the battle of 
Hexham. She diſpatched the dukes of Exeter 
and Somerſet to the duke of Burgundy s court, 
to ſollicit freſh. marks of this prince's ancient 
attachment 
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| 1 to the houſe of Lancaſter. But | 

they were deſtined, like her, ſtill to paſs 
through ſtrange trials, before they could riſe 
from their diſtreſs. The ſeveral. misfortunes 
they ſuffered before their arrival in Flanders, 
reduced them to ſuch a miſerable ſituation, that 
not daring 1 to appear! before the duke, in'thei 
true character, for fear of being fi bel 
for impoftors, they Were forced to beg 

alms for the ſupport, of life. Philip de Com- 

mines aſſures us, that he ſaw the Je of Exeter 

following barefoot the, duke, of Burgundy's 1 
equipage, and to appearance reduced to the 15 
condition. of 2 a, Footman z a1 and | perhaps þ he might” 8 
make uſe 'of this expe lent as a means to = 
draw himſelf | out or this dreadful extremlity; 1 3 1 | 
for he adds, that the duke was known, with ; | 


this Obligation. ut tho? the alliance. the Of 
duke of Buy reundy w Was rie inte With 5 
Eaiberd, did not at all difpole © him, th lit 
queen Margaret, © or. to give. a favourable : 
treatment to her ambaffadors, the remains 

of an inclination towards the houſe of Lang 


aller, made hit 800 ome. fayours to. the 
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| But che queen, who made them 185 her 
at Kerkebridge, where ſhe landed, was then 
expoſed to dangers which put her courage to 
a. much ln trial. Tho? ſhe had no doubt 
of. her 
think proper, in the diſmal fituation ſhe was 
in, to make herſelf known on her arrival 
there. This reaſon having determined her 
to deprive herſelf immediately of the benefit 
of being eſcorted by two dukes, there re- 
mained no body with her and her ſon, but 
the Seneſchal of Normandy and his eſquire, 


who ſeemer ſufficient to conduct her without 


n6ile to Edinburgh, or to any other place, 
which a new deſign might induce her to 
make choice” of, Aſter having landed at 
Tertebridge, the jodged at the houſe of an 


Engliſhman whoſe name was Cort; but what- 
ever precaution ſhe had uſed in diſguiling 


_ herfelf, her landlord knew queen Margaret, 
the fupport of the houſe of Lancaſter, and 
king Edward's enemy: and as he was of 
the party of the I bite Roſe, his prejudices, 
Joined to the deſire of opening a way to the 
poſſe non of wealth, made him conceive the 


thought of delivering up the queen and prince 


of Wales to the court of London. He en- 
gaged ſeveral other Engiiſumen in the fame 


ton, to enter into his defign, and being pro- 


vided 


ing ſafe. in Scotland, ſhe did not 


* 
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vided with a bark, which they thought able 


td croſs Solvay Frith, they ſurpriſed the Se- 


neſchal and his eſquire in their Neep, and 


forced them to ſubmit to be carried without 


Noiſe to the port; the queen and prince were 
led thither after them, without being able to 
judge what new outrages they were condem- 
ned to ſuffer, and this uncertainty continued 
till break of day. But when the firſt rays of 


light had diſcovered the queen to the Seneſ- 


chal, and he could no longer doubt of the 
treachery of his hoſt, the greatneſs of the 
danger, the warmth of that zeal with which. 


ne was attached to the queen, and the valour 


and addreſs neceſſary to form the character 


of a knight, enabled him ſo happily to get 


rid of the bonds, which he had laboured all 
night in untying, that on his approaching his 
efquire, he was able ſpeedily to do him the 
fame ſervice, Every thing then that came to 
the hands of fuch brave warriors, ' became a 
terrible offenſive weapon, and they preſently 
diſpatched the five traitors who conducted 
them, and who had not the 8 long to 

Apute TT „ 

In the mean white the oars, ENEY and every 
thing that might ſerye to conduct the bark, 
was cither broke in the combat, or thrown 
into _ =Y and carried away Y7 the waves. 


The? 
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Tho? in my recital of this ſtrapge adventure, 
I have omitted whatever ſeemed contrary to 
truth ; I am full apprehenſive left 1 ſhoulg 
have too cloſely adhered to the author from 
whom I tranſlate it. He relates, that in ſpite 


of all the Seneſchal's and his eſquire's addreſs, 


tho? they ought. to be conſidered as men well 
verſed in maritime affairs, the wind drove 
the bark to the entrance of the Frith, where 
by an extraordinary favour from heaven, they 


were caſt on the coaſt of Scotland: but hav- 


ing no method of getting to land, all their 
hopes were founded on the poſlibility « of their 


being drove upon ſome ſand bank, where 


they might wait with leſs inquietude, for the 
fiſhermen who were continually crofling from 
the mull of Galloway to Ireland, But even 


this happineſs was refuſed them; an impetuous ä 


ſouth wind carried them i into the Strait, 
drove them with great violence towards a 


point of land in Scotland, called the. — | 
The greatelt fayour they received from heaven, 


after that of being preſerved, from the fury of 


the waves, was their landing, without being 


ſhipwrecked, on a very even, coaſt, on which 
their bark was caſt with ſuch violence, that 


it continued faſt in the ſand, It was never- 


theleſs neceſſary. for ſome of them to walk 


Enee deep in the water, in order to gain dry 
| land ;* the Seneſchal therefore carried the 
| * queen 
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queen on his ſhoulders, while his eſquire per- 
formed the ſame ſervice for the prince. 


WIT - 

It was now extremely difficult for them to 

find a place inhabited; they walked a long 
way before they reached a village, and when 


they did ſo, they choſe to ſtop there, rather 


than in a populous, town; for having the en- 
tire breadth of Scotland to croſs before they 
could reach Edinburgh; they imagined. from 
their laſt migfortunes, that ſo long a Journey 


could not be performed without their meeting 
with new dangers. The place at which 


C2 they arrived was inhabited by ignorant pea- 
ſants, who. had harely heard of the war in 
England, and were ſcarce capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing a queen, if they did not ſee her with 
a crown on her head, and a ſcepter in her 
hand. This ſimplicity freeing them from all 
fears, while they were amongſt them, Mar- 


ſaid what was her employment during this 
interval. The hiſtorian repreſents her making 
long reflections, which.muſt. have been very 
painful, if they were as. arena 1 as 
wad are.to * readers. 


garet reſolved to ſend the Seneſchal's eſquire, 
in ſearch of news relating to her buſband, oy: 
and to wait there till his return. It is not 
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The efquire's return, in ſhort, delivered 
her from ſo miſerable a ſituation. He arrived 
with ſome of the king of Scetland's guards, 
and all the conveniences capable of foftening 
her miſery : but the news he brought, was 
only calculated to redouble her grief, and fill 
Her mind with new apprehenſions. Henry 
was fallen into a much more dreadful danger 
than all thoſe from which ſhe had been de- 


livered. People already doubted his being 


alive, and if he ftill was ſo, there appeared 
but little probability of his life being long 


preſerved. The Seneſchal's men, after hav- 


ing bravely defended Alnwick, were obliged 
to ſurrender that place to the earl of Mar- 
2vick and his brother, who had ſent them 
into France, and made them conſider the 
life they had granted them as a favour, Ed. 
ward had cemented his throne by the pu- 


niſhment of all the lords attached to the houſe 


of Lancaſter, and this oppreſſed party ſeemed 
for ever to have loſt the hopes of riſing. 


The queen was reſolved to know the full 
extent of her misfortunes before ſhe would 
explain her intentions. Her ſoul bearing up 
againſt the moſt dreadful and diſgraceful cir- 
cumſtances, ſhe ſeemed never more ſtrong, 
than in thoſe moments in which every thing 
declared 


2 RY a SS, 
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7 declared againſt her, and when ſhe had nothing 
from without, nothing but herſelf to ſupport ' 
her hopes. She complained that the eſquire 
had, from a regard to her, abridged his re- 
cital, and defiring that even her ſon might 
be ignorant of nothing that would ſerve to 
ſtrengthen his courage, and form him all at 
once to bravery and patience, ſhe reſolved 
that he ſhould hear the relation of his father's 
misfortunes, and know thoſe with which he 
himſelf was threatened, gs ey 
2113 en. 5 by 7 
ere c Aae be ad ren omitted the 
moſt'f; af Lifcumſtances of Henry's misfor- 
rinſe,” Was "forced by her orders to explain 
them He ſaid that this prince, while retiring 
to the” frontiers of Scotland, after the battle 
of Hexhani, had only ſeemed to neglect his 
wife and ſon, from his being perſuaded that 
8 the Seneſchal of Normandy, the dukes of Ex- 
ter and Somerſet, and a number of other 
faithful lords, who attended over the ſafety 
of perſons ſo dear to him, would take care to 
favour their fſight, and conduct them to ſome . 
place out of the reach of their enemies. He 
imagined in the neceſſity they were under of 
flying from the conqueror, their common in- 
tereſt rendered it neceſſary for them to be ſe- 
parated, in order to render their purſuit the 
more amcult. But having” ſtopped at Ber- 
wick, 
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wick, he ſpent many days there, under che 
moſt dreadful inquietude, at ſeeing the arri- 
val of the remains of his army, —_— be⸗ | 
ing able to obtain the leaſt news of the queen 
and the prince. However be fill flattered 
himſelf that they had penetrated directly into 
Scotland, and from this hope advanced as far 
ay. Selfir; but after long expectation and a. 
fruitleſs march, he was filled with ſuch dread- 
ful apprebenſions, that without conſidering, a 
what he himſelf had to apprehend, he took 
the reſolution to return to England. His 
raſhneſs * not O91 e 
reviving his party ee 
of it expire at Hes > * RN Scots. _— 
caped from the ſlaughter, appeared di —— 
ged at ſo unhappy an enterprize. Bit aß ih, 
young. prince's intereſt, was the on * (ie: 
ment that had. made him wiſh. for. the 


of his arms, he regarded his own life as . 
puniſhment, while he was obliged t to live in 
continual. fear for that of ſo dear a ſon $: and. 
if he could not take bim out of the hands of, 
his enemies, he was reſolved to e with 


_ „ 


* . care .. „ © 4gance 
of affection may appear, M. can no ee 
account for that diſregits Henry ſhewed to 
the ſafety of his oun perſon, in repaſſing the 


7 Twerd 


* 
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Tured wth. no other attendants beſides fix, 
Engliſhmen, who were reſolved to ſacrifice 
their liberty and lives in his defence. But 
o' this is the moſt intrepid action of his 
life, it does not deſerve any great eulogium, 
ſince it was contrary to all the rules of pru- 
| dence. | Rapin, who was. very much at a loſs 
how to explain it, attributes it, without the 
jeaſt degree of probability, to the embarraſs- 
ment he was in to coneeal himſelf after his 
defeat, as if it was not certain that the court 
of Scotland was ſtill fo well diſpoſed towards, 
him, as to ſend the earl of Angus to Tuc- 
cour Alnwick,.. with a body ,of, Scots troops. 
" Herr, fays Rapin, not knowing where to: 
«retire, prepoſterouſy imagined, that he 
ee might be concealed in England. Perhaps, 
« he flattered. himſelf that the inhabitants of, 
the northern counties would riſe in his 
00 favour. But unhappy princes ſeldom meet 
ce with faithful friends: at leaſt, it may be 
66 preſumed, that fearing - to be delivered up, 
* by the Scots, and having no conveniency 
| « to eſcape by ſea, be hoped to find a. ſafe 
IS 66 retreat with ſome friends in England, till 
> an opportunity, offered of paſſing into 
ace « France. Thus are hiſtorians ſometimes 
riſe entangled in their own conjectures. Rapin 
| to ſupports his in the ſame ſtrain, when he adds, 
the I that © the two kings of England aud Scotland, 
41 | — 
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« agreed upon certain ſecret articles, which 


could only concern the , unfortunate fugi- 


« tive king.” In citing the collection of pub- 
lic acts to eſtabliſh the reality of certain ſe- 
cret articles, he imagines, that he has ſuffi- 


. ciently proved, that theſe articles relate to 


Henn, the? there is not the leaſt trace of 
this in the acts themſelves, It is eaſy to 
ſee, that with this manner of reaſoning, there 
are no arguments ſo void of probability, as 
not to be capable of wh delivered as cer- 
ain truths, | | 


| Rapin would have found i in Bird, that 
it was Fnry's uncertainty as tq the fate of 
the queen and prince, that mite him loſe 
ſight of the danger, and neglect the care of 
his own ſafety. He went thro? the northern 
counties, with a degree of happineſs that 


| ſeldom accompanies, for ſo long a time, ſuch 


imprudence. He took no other precaution 
than to change the eſcutcheon on his arms, 


and to paſs on the road for a miniſter of the 


king of Scotland, entruſted with ſome nego- 
tiation at the court of London, But the eager- 
neſs with which he endeavoured to gain in- 
formations of the queen and his ſon, had 
already began to raiſe ſome ſuſpicions, when 
he took the reſolution to ſtop at Lutterworth, 
or rather at a houſe in the — of 

that 


1 
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that town, which belonged to a gentleman 
whoſe mother had been his nurſe. He there 
thought that he enjoyed a perfect ſafety, ſe- 
cured by friendſhip; and having ſent part of 
his retinue to London, he waited for their re- 
turn to gain thoſe informations which he was 
unable to obtain in a long march. But the 
infidelity of a domeſtic, who knew him from 
the marks of reſpect paid him by his maſter, 
cauſed him to be taken at noon-day, with the 
gentleman by whom he was entertained, and 
all the king's followers: and indeed they 
could receive no advantage from reſiſting a 
troop of officers and ſoldiers quartered in the 
neighbourhood, to whom he had been ſold. 
Infolence and the moſt outragious affronts 
were the treatment he received, till his arri- 
val in London. He was ſet on a mean pitiful 
horſe, covered with .ridiculous ornaments, - 
with his name on his back; and in every 
| town and village into which he paſſed, they 
expoſed him for ſome hours to be ftared at 
a by the populace, amongſt whom there were 
e always a number of wretches, who loaded 
ö him with abufe. On his arrival at London, 
he underwent. ſtill greater ſufferings from the 
rage of thoſe who had always been the parti- 
ſans of the houſe of. Vert, and who thought 
of making a merit in the eyes of the new -- 
court, by inſulting king Edward's enemy, 
After 
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After being led through the principal ſtreets 
of the city, he was thrown into one of the 
darkeſt dungeons of the tower, and the fiſt 
rumours always exaggerating the truth of 


events, his death was ſpoke of as of an exe- 


cution already performed, or that ſoon would 
be ſo, when the Seneſchal's eſquire took his 
informations at Ed: 9 8 | 


The queen was in ſuch a conſternation at 
Hearing this relation, that before ſhe. could 
think of entering upon any deliberations, ſhe 
ſhut herfelf up with her fon” for three days, 
without even allowing herfelf the converſa- 
tion or ſight of the Seneſchal. The young 
prince, who deprived by ſo many misfortunes 
and agitations of the education ſuitable to his 
birth, had received ſuch endowments from 
the bounty of nature, as to give hopes that 


he would one day join to the goodneſs and 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, that were his father's 


only virtues, the courage and extent of ge- 
nius, required by the rank to which he was 


born, and much more by the deplorable 


Nate of his fortune, that could not be fe- 
paired without two ſuch neceſſary qualifica- 
tions. His mother, who poſſeſſed them be- 
yond the ordinary bounds of her ſex, ' ſaw 


with pleaſure the firſt ſeeds of them in a 
child of this age, and endeavoured to culti- 


as 
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77 5 45 ate at ” birth, ſhe iaftilled 
nothing into his mind with ſuch force and 
care, as conſtaney under the frowns of for- 
tune, and a contempt of death under what 
form ſoever it thould make its appearance, 
She befought him àt the ſame time, to neglect 
nothing, and to fear nothing to obtain the 
poſſeſnon of a crown, which 1 had gi- 

yen him a right to enjoy; and to comfort him- 
ſelf with tke ſame firmneſs, if the loſs ſhould 
be found irreparable, She herſelf owed a part 
of her conſtancy to the repetition ſhe conti- 


| nually made him of theſe great maxims ; and 


if there is any valuable leſſon to be drawn 
from her hiſtory, it is chiefly from that mar- 
vellous vigour 'of ſpirit, that made her ſud- 
denly paſs from the loweſt extremes of abale- 
ment and conſternation, to which ſhe was in 
appearance redueed, to the nobleſt reſolutions 
and moſt heroic enterprizes, : 

She left the affliction to en the had de- 
voted herſelf in this retirement only. with a 
view of drawing from the very. misfortunes 
ſhe had lamented, new. projects, which ſhe 
added to thoſe ſhe had had time to employ. . 
herſelf in ſince her defeat at Hexham, In the 
bs Ow ſhe perſuaded at contrary to 

| the 
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the public. opinion of which ſhe had been in- 
formed by the eſquire, that her huſband's life 
was not in ſuch imminent danger, ſince he 
was ſafe in the tower of London. If he had 
been deſtined to periſh, ſhe imagined it would 
have been by the hand of ſome brutal or 
ſome perfidious wretch, from. the hopes of 
pleaſing Edward; and in ſpite of aff the 
rage with which ſhe ſuppoſed. her enemies 
poſſeſſed, ſhe could not imagine, that they 
would dare to execute him in public, and 
make a king ſubmit to the block, who had 
received the crown by ſucceſſion, and worn 
it for about forty years. There was no crime 
in being born to a throne; Henry had never 
committed any other ; and tho' he had the 
misfortune -to draw upon himſelf the contempt 
of his ſubjects, they had not reproached him 
with deſerving their hatred, 


On the other hand Edward began to make 
ſome malecontents at court. It was ſaid there 
was ſome coolneſs between him and the ear] 
of TVarwick, and the whole family of the 
Nevills, Tho' the Seneſchal's meſſenger 
had been unable to dive into all the circum- 
ſtances of ſo vague a report, he aſſured the 
queen that the earl had had a. warm diſpute 
with the king, and that their common friends 
| trembled for the eee of this quarrel. 
dhe 


dhe appeared more tranquil with theſe two 
foundations of hope, on which the 


within her own boſom. But ſhe eafily' found 
| that ſhe could not obtain from the Seo thoſe. 
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a 
formed many deſigns, that ſhe u el 


ſupplies that were neceſſary to begin her en- 
terpriae. Fhe minority of king James wis 


not near finiſned; and tho? ſhe had no reaſon 
to complain of his miniſters, ſhe had remark* 
ed, that in granting her a retreat and fore 


trifling aſſiſtance, they had not ſo much ſtu- 
died to aid her in an effeQual manner; as todiſ- 


charge a duty of honour that was become in- 
diſpenſible. 


| Berwick left à wound in the 
bottom of her heart, which was not yet cur- 


ed; and nothing could make her regard thoſe 
as ſincere friends, who had been capable of 


taking advantage of her misfortunes, to ſiraten 
2 t N ſhe Auer in 2 


4 7 211 4 
land, 


89 


She nevertheleſs paſſed Ae 9 at de- n- 


| burghz and whether it be that the mitiſters 


were glad of haſtening her departure, and 
therefore forwarded it, by doing her all man- 
ner of ſervices; or whether, ſeeing her de- 
termined to go, they were willing to preſerve 
the appearance of friendſhip and good under- 
ſtanding; they offered her a conſiderable ſum, 


which ſhe readily. n and two veſtels 
Vol. I. M to 
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to carry her to France, with a number of 


Engliſh who were found diſperſed about Scot- 


fiſterz but the two parties were ſo young, 


and the events of futurity ſo uncertain, that 
if this circumſtance be true, it can only paſs 


for EEE or En of 
the Scots. 


queen, that the very firſt day ſhe put to ſea 
ſhe endured a terrible fterm, that ſeparated 
the two veſſels, and preſented her with 
the. proſpect of finding an end to her unhappy 
life in the waves; that threatened to ſwallow 


her up. However, a calm ſucceeding, after 


ſhe had been toſſed about for twelve hours, 
ſhe was forced by the damage her veſſel had 


| ſuffered, to put into the harbour of Ecluſe; 
where ſhe might have been apprehenſive of 
meeting with new ſubjects of uneaſineſs, if 


the character of Philip the good had not been 
to well known to inſpire her with diffidence. 


He had juſt accepted a propoſal of marriage 


made by Edward, between that prince's ſiſter 


and the count de Charolois, his ſon; which 


muſt inevitably diflolve his ancient alliance 


with the houſe of Lancaſter, and engage him 


2 | openly 


luna, ſince the battle of Hexham, Some hiſ- 
torians even pretend, that her ſon was con- 
trated to the princeſs Margaret, king Fames's 


The wind was pe little . to the 


che permiſſion to croſs part of his eſtates in 
order to reach the dutchy of Bar, which be- 


There is but little appearance mat the dukes 
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opetily in the intereſt of that of York, Mars 
garet did not learn this news till after ſhe had 
diſembarked; but when ſhe was not detained 
at Ecluſe by the ſhattered condition of her 
veſſel, ſhe thought ſhe ſhould injure the duke 
of Burgundy by fulpeRing him of being capae 
ble of a mean piece of treachery z and far 
from ſtopping at this thought ſhe demanded 


longed to the duke of Calabria, her brother, 


of Exeter and Somerſet were ftill at the duke 
of Burgundys court, and that they long en- 
joyed the penſion this prince had granted them 
in their miſery, ' ſince we find ne account of 
their joining the queen at ZEcluſe, or in her 
paſſage through Flanders, Perhaps they did 
not arrive there till after her departure, and 

—_ e ETHER at Chinon, 36 


' Philip: by dis vice? and the care he 
took of her ſafety, juſtified the opinion ſne 
had entertained of his generoſity. He was 
then” at Heldin, where he uſually reſided, 
from whence he ſent her, not only a ſum of 
money, which he gallantly informed her, he 
believed ſhe was not ſo well provided with, 


as with beauty and courage; but alſo a con- 5 
ee detachment to preſerve her from 


M 2 meet · 


cal z ſhe loſt bim at a time /when the fa- 
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meeting: with inſults ſrom the, garriſon of 
Claim and to conduct her to the frontiers of 
His dominions; and without explaining him- 
{cM on the engagements he had juſt entered 
into with Edward, he excuſed himſelf, from 
the neceſſity of his affairs, which would not 
permit his doing any thing more in her fa- 
vour. This language was but too plain; 
ſhe therefore only anſwered by ſome polite 
expreſſions, in which the hiſtorian ſays, there 
was an admirable mixture of the grandeur of 
her rank and character, with that kind of 
ſubmiſſion which. gratitude requires. But 

while ſue was paſling at ſome diſtance from 
Calais, ſhe had the misfortune to loſe 
her only friend, having no body with her 
on whom ſhe could conſide, but the Seneſ- 


tigue of 2 long journey rendered his aſſiſtance 
more neceſſary than ever. This, gallant 
man ſuffered himſelf to be led by his _— 
to obſerve the fortifications of, Culait, 
having approached too near that he. * 
was ſurrounded by a party of Engliſh, who 
made him ' priſoner, and conducted him to 
the brave Vaudere, 


thi! | 
However, the queen being more happy 
in the remaining part of her journey, arrived 


in the dutchy of Bar, where ſhe was n. 
| e 
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ed by her brother, with more tenderneſs than 
| magnificence, 


He had'been obliged to ſup- 
ly with conſiderable ſums the unhappy king 
ene, from whom Lewis" the eleventh, as 4 


reward for the many ſervices he had done to 


France, had taken Mainz and Anjou. Mur. 


_ garet eaſily comforted herſelf, for not finding 


that affiftarice from her own family on which 
ſhe had not much depended, She ſtayed no 
longer at Bar than was neceſlary to recover 
from her fatigue by ſome days repoſe; and 
then directing her courſe thro? France, ſhe ar- 
rived at Paris ſome days after the departure 


of the king, who was gone to Chinon with all 


His court, She was vety glad of this oppor- 
tunity, gaining informations in the capitol on 
the preſent intereſts of the kingdom, and of 
Knowing what facility ſhe might expect in 
obtaining ſuccours, bofore ſhe preſented her- 
ſelf to this Prince, ow 


Tbe geneſchal's ade was not of ; 
long continuance, He was at Paris when 
Margaret arrived there; and not being igno- 
rant of the plan of her route, he waited in 
that city for her coming. If it was agreeable 
to her to find again a man to whom ſhe was 
under ſo many obligations, and from whom 
ſhe' might ſtill hope to receive much ſervice, 
ſhe IP ſhe owed him » till greater af- 
| 3 fection 
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' feQtion and gratitude, when ſhe; was informed. 


what he had done to promote her intereſt 
Having been received with ſingular marks of 


diſtinction by Yauclere, who appologized for 


the error his men had committed; he imagi- 
ned that the queen's affairs required his ſtay- 
Ing ſome days at Calais, and that in the op- 
portunities he ſhould have of converſing with, 
the Engi, he could not fail of procuring 
ſuch intelligence as might be of ſervice to her. 
He had not been long there before he Jearnt 
| the diſagreement between the king and the 
earl of Mariict; and this quarrel was raiſed 
to ſuch a height, as to alarm all the parti- 


fans of the houſe of York, They were not 


ignorant of the obligations this family was 
under to the earl, as he had ſet the crown on 


Edward's head; they were perſuaded that his 


grm was neceſſary to ſupport it, and no body 


could imagine that a king who owed his good | 
fortune to him, was capable of behaving to- 


wards him with ſo little diſcretion ;- yet he 
was not afraid of wounding him in the moſt 
ſenſible part, and the meaſures which the 
earl ſtill kept to reſtrain his reſentment, paſſ- 
ed in every body's opinion for a beer, ef- 
ect of his moderation. 5 

If we 8 che paſſion he od. con- 


ecived for Elizabeth Grey, we ought allo to 
recollect 


— 


+ © 


recollect that the 
ſee this amiable widow without being affected 
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king had not been able to 


by her charms, ' Edward was the handſomeſt 
man of his time; che warlike exerciſes in 
which he had been educated from his infancy, 
had not. prevented his being fond of gallantry, 7 


and from a folly common to all the great, on 


whom nature has beſtowed leſs wit than ex- 


_ terior accompliſhments, he imagined that his 


perſon gave him an invincible power-over the 
heart of every woman. With this preſump- 
tion, which made him deſpiſe all his rivals, 
he had conſidered Elizabeth Grey as an ealy: 
conqueſt 3 and tho it was hardly poſſible for 
him to believe that her merit had gained her 


no other admirers, he was thought ſo ſupe- 
_ rior to all kinds of competition, that he was 


not informed whether he had 2 7 to appre- 
hend. I : 0 3} if 


However. after having beſtowed: much fruit. 
leſs aſſiduity to little purpoſe; he was told” 
that the earl of /Yarwick had already poſ- 
ſeſſed his miſtreſs's heart, and he now found 
from a thouſand reaſons, that this was a man 
whom he ought leaſt to wiſh for a rival, If 
we may believe the writers of his life, he 
endeavoured to conquer his paſſion: by a ſa- 
crifice that' was the leſs ſhocking to his vani-: 


| 91 as he believed it only made to gratitude. 


M 4 But 
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| Beth had made ſuch a deep impreſſion on his 
mind, that he returned to her with freſh ar- 
dur. "The earl, who, perhaps, would have 
ſupported this treatment with leſs impatience, 
if he himſelf had been more favoured, could 
net forgive the king's diſputing the heart of a 
woman with him, who had not ſpared his 
dlood to fecure-him-a crown. He was mar- 
ried, and this diſpoſed him to torment him- 
ſe'f with-a ſtill deeper melancholly. He pub- 
lickly made ſuch bitter complaints, as could 
not be long concealed from Edward, This 
firſt ſeed of diviſion produced very ſurpriſing 
effects, both in London and throughout all 
England, from the high opinion the people 
had conceived of the earl's ſervices, and of 
the gratitude he had a right to expect from 
his ſovereign, 


Their eommon friends nevertheleſs ſuc- 

cteded in reconciling them, and the king 
was at the whole expence of this reconcilia- 
tion, by a new ſacrifice of his paſſion. But 
he: thought he had now purchaſed dearly 
epough the right of gratifying himſelf in ano- 
ther affair with leſs precaution, The earl 
had two daughters who were extremely ami- 
able, of whom the youngeſt had till that time 
lived iu private, and ftill continued to reſide 
2 120 ö at 


poſſibility of diſcovering how far it was at- 
tended with, ſuccels, it is certain that the king 
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at one of his eſtates, where ſhe had been kept 
by the tumult of war from the time of her 


infancy. Whether Edward had taken a fan- 
cy to her in ſome place where he had ſeen 
her by accident, or whether the ſingle view 
of making the earl pay for the forced ſacri- 
fice he had made bim, Taiſed a deſire of pus 
' niſhing him from a motive of revenge z he ſe- 
cretly endeavoured; to gain. his. daughter's 


heart. Tho all hiſtorians have mentioned 


this intrigue, none have related the particular 
circumſtances ; 3 but notwithRanding the im- 


was ſurprized one 3 in the earl's caſtle, 


oing out in the diſguiſe of à peaſant, and 
not being able to make his eſtape without 


Uſcovering his name, . the adventure could 


not remain. concealed from the earl. Both 
he, and the greateſt | part of his 2 5 re- 
garded this as a violent outrage committed by 
Edward againſt his benefactor, and ick 
ately left the court. TR ELIT 425 ay 


LP This re was "the fubjett WE. 
tion amongſt all the Engliſb at the time when 
the Seneſchal Was at Calais. N He took care 
not to neglect ſo important an occaſion, eſpe⸗ 
cially after having ſounded Vaucleres diſpo- 
litions, who was ſo much attached to the 

M 5 earl 
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earl of FYarwich, as to think himſelf hurt 
by the injuries he ſuffered, and who was even 
incapable of mentioning NY reſentment with 
any degree of moderation. As he. might open 
his mind without diftruſt to a Frenchman, he 
told the Seneſchal, that Edward did not de- 
ſerve ſuch a ſervant as the earl, and that af- 
ter having received ſo many 0 from him, 
it was an unworthy reward to diſhonour him 
in the perſon of his daughter. The Seneſchal 
exaſperating him by ſeveral pertinent reflec- 
tions lead him much farther. He made him 
reliſh ſeveral projects of revenge, which he 
2dviſcd him to propoſe to the earl, ſuch as 
chat of retiring to Calais, Vs nothing 
could be more eaſy than for him to make 
himſelf independant; and falling naturally on 
che houſe of Lancaſter, he aſked,” what rea- 
fon, after all, had the earl and his father to 
| attach themſclyes to the houſe of orb, if it 
was not the honour of raiſing up a party, who 
had need of two ſuch brave defenders, and 
rom the advantage they might expect would 
attend their labours, by augmenting their 
fortune and beightening their glory? What 
intereſt had the Nevills in ſupforting 
their own work, when the king's ingtatitude 
raviſhed from them the only fruits they were 

capable of reaping from it? If, on the con- 
wary, they felt the injuries and 85 
. 3 ey 


| Whoſe courage Had ſtood the teſt of adverſity 


* 
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they ſuffered, they had always a way open 
| by which they might gratify their juſt reſent- 


ment, with a certainty of finding all thoſe 
advantages redoubled, which Eaward did not 
bluſh to ſnatch from them. Henry of Lan- 


caſter it was true, was a priſoner in the tow= 


er, but had he not a ſon whoſe infancy al- 


ready gave a proſpect of his poſſeſſing all the 
virtues that have diſtinguiſhed the greateſt 


princes, and that there was the greater ad- 
vantage in ſerving him, as his age would for 

2 long time give him the poſſeſſion of the ſu- 
preme power, inſtead of beſtowing it? Was 
not Margaret ſtill in being, that heroine 


without being ſhaken; that queen who had 
ſo nobly ſupported the dignity of the throne z- 
that good and generous miſtreſs, who had 
loved with ſuch conſtancy her miniſters and 
her favourites; and was it not ſu 


that a man of the ear!'s metit had reſuſed 


granting his friendſhip to the greateſt queen 
England could ever boaſt of, to give it to a 


king, who had nothing commendable but his 
perſon? But there was ſtill time enough for- 


him to return from this blindneſs, It was in 
. the earl of Warwids power, to re-eſtabliſh 


thrones after having pulled them down. 
Honour, intereſt, revenge, required it at his 
. and all Fee who bad lamented 
. Ms © 
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the xuin of che houſe of Lancaſter, would ap- 
rom a hero who an. to _—_ __ 


. N diſpoſed to favour every 
thing that might draw the earl from his pre- 
ſent hagatingien, found himfelf fo animated 
by this diſcourſe, that he promiſed to repre- 
ſent to him even the leaſt particular of what 
he had heard ; and being informed that the 
_. queen! had croſſed the ſea, and was ſoon to 

be at Paris, he did not deſpair of engaging 
the! carl to ſend her ſome perſon on whom he 
could confide, to offer her his ſervices, and 
to receive her propoſuls. He ſet fail for 
Rnglan#; at the fame time that he leſt the 
Seneſchal at liberty to go to Paris, and they 
agreed together on a certain wehen of efta- 
e. 4 re — 


5 


8 Bach acting moves having wttrded the 
queen's departure, ſhe was one day agreeably 
ſurprized at ſeeing the Seneſchal bring in the 
lady Nevili, who came from London with ſe- 
cret inſtructions from her brother: For the 
cart having) ſuffered ' himſelf to be perſuaded 
by'Fauclere, he could not find any body on 
whom he could place a greater confidence, 
than in a ſiſter, verſed in the intrigues of the 
courts, and connected by an early friendſhip 
| = the queen, The yy Nevill had not 
changed 
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changed her diſpoſition, always tender, al- 
ways made to be the dupe or the vition of 
love, the ſtill joined a thouſand ' charms, 
which age had not yet withered, to all that 
delicacy and ſolidity of mind that raifes a wo- 
man above the reſt of her ſex, and makes her | 
fit to manage the greateſt affairs. But all her 
experience had not preſerved her from a new 
engagement, and by the uſual fatality of her 
fortune, ſhe had placed her affections on a 
married man, and one of a character the 
leaſt fit to make her find the happineſs. ſhe 
fought for in a ecommerce of this nature. Nur 


N . 


Auer after having talkin the nad to 
Expoſe his whole fortune to the hazard of % | 
battle in the bloody engagement at Tonten, 
had ſent his two brothers George and Richard 
to Holland, from the ſingle view of plating a 
dey his family out of the reach of fortune. 
ſe td princes returfied after their bro- 
thet's triumph, and immediately ſharing the 
fruits of his victory, were created dukes, 
under the two moſt illuſtrisus titles in Eng- 
land. Grorge, who was the eldeſt Had h * 
chotce, and was already determined to take 
tlie title of OlevcefPer, and to leave that of 
Clarence to Richard; when the lady Nevill, 
who had already conceived fome inclination 
for him, made hafte to inform him, that 
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this was, the moſt unhappy name of any in 
the Engiifb hiſtory. ' Hugh. Spencer, Thomas 
Wroodftech, and almoſt all ; thoſe who had 
borne it had had the misfortune of periſhing 
by the hand of an executioner; and ve 
Plantagenet, one of her lovers, had been ſtab- 
bed in the tower. . In ſhort, how whimſical 
ſoever we may find this obſervation, the ſe- 
quel of events will let us ſee that the ſame 
name became fatal to 8 who e 
eee. A 


"Gorge, for this- pane Tang 1 * * of 
Clarence, which was not more happy; but 
in receiying the lady Nevis advice, he ima- 
gined that, he could perceive in this officious 
care, a viſible. inclination for his perſon, 
which would not ſuffer him; to refuſe her the 
or: of his heart. His offers were accepted; 
but Edward, who. had other views for his 
| brother, obliged him to marry, one of the car! 
of Maruichs daughters, and conſequent. y 
the lady NevilP s neice, who thus found her- 
ſelf forced to do violence to her inclinations. 
- However, the duke of Clarence, after having 
bad the weakneſs to conſent to what the king 
deſired, found himſelf called to her by the 

ſame ſenſations, and the bonds of ſo cloſe an 
Alliance did not prevent his viſiting her with 
bad ſame f 


father, and his miſtreſs's brother, 
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This intrigue being at the height, when Za- 


ward began openly to offend the earl of War- 
wick ; the duke of Clarence was not at liber- 
ty to ſide with the king, againſt his wife's 


* 
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The lady Nevill began with mukiag the 
queen a confeſſon of all theſe particulars, 
She alſo gave her the hiſtory of all that had 
paſſed at the court of London, ſince the re- 
volution. Edward had exaſperated others 
beſides the earl of Naruicłk. Whether it was 
that his unbounded propenſity to the pleafures 
of love, carried him without diſtinction 2 
all who were capable of fl: tering. ſo general 
a taſte 3 3 or whether the ineaſineſs of not 


being able do get rid of his inclination for 


Elizabeth Grey, 1 4 him ſeek to cure him< 
ſelf of this paſſion, by the multitude of his 
intrigues; 3 he had made irreconcileable ene 
mies of 2 gteat number of hufbands, . whoſe 
wives he had ſeduced, and had ekaſperated 


2 gainſt him an infinite number of families, 


which he had filled with diſorder. Even his 
promiſe to the earl to deprive himſelf: of the 
pleaſure of ſeeing Elizabeth Grey, Was only 


 obſeryet, in appearance. It was kriown that 
he went Tecretly to Northampton, where that 
lovely widow ad retired ; and the ear] who 


continued  pallionately in love, without meet- 
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ing with a teturn of affection, ſuſpected ſo 
er a rival of being upon better terms 
ith. her, than he publickly n 
Thus to the reſentment he felt at 
| wronged in the perſon of his daughter, 15 
ill added that of being played upon by falſe 
- appearances ; without reckoning all the glog- 
my ideas that * from * furious a 5 


as Jealouſy, - 


The truth Vas 8 in the choice of A 
lover, Elizabeth would have prefered the earl; 
ber ſentiments had been ſufficiently diſcovered 
in the danger, from which, by his ſiſter's aſ- 
ate ſhe ba 29 red him; and. the 

which ſhe received his 
kg ought to have convinced him, that ſhe 
was ſorry at finding herſelf ſtopped by . 
ſions not to be overcome, He was married ; 
What appearance Was there then, that a wi- 
dow of her age would ſacrifice to him not 
only her honour, but alſo all the hopes of 
| advancing her fortune, which ſhe might na - 
- turally found on her youth and beauty ? I 
ſhe did not yet imagine that the king had 
thoughts of raiſing her to the throne, pers 
haps ſhe might already know enough of hs 
weakneſs to. entertain hopes of leading him 
to ĩt with. 2 little art and management. That 
8 which made him —— 
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in ſearch of new pleaſures, even in the fami- 
lies of the Longen citizens, did not leflen the . 
_ affiduity with which he paid his court to her 
in ſecret, Beſides, as he himſelf made a merit 

of his inconſtancy, 4s / proceeding from tha 


deſpair of a heart that ſought for eaſe under 


its torments, ſhe probably concluded, that a 
prince led by his paſſions to commit ſuch in- 
decencies; might at one time or other forget 
the diſtance between her and him, and paſe 
over every difficulty to gratify himſelf, when 
ſhe ſhould ſs far have gained upon his aſfec- 


. een 11. 6 


Thus divided 8 her inclination * 
her ambition, Eliaabeth ſucceſſively received 
the king and the earl, with this difference, 
that while ſhe affected to look upon the earl 
as on a friend for whoſe eſteem ſhe had a 
high value, the opened her houſe to him 
without the leaſt air of myſtery: but on the 

other hand, not having any pretence for re- 
_ ceiving the king with the ſame liberty, ſhe” 
was obliged to improve the moments that 
were offered her, and even frequently to con- 
ſent to ſee” him at ſuch times, and in ſuch” 
places, as would have rendered her complai- 
ſance ſuſpeRed, if ſhe had not always taken 
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eare to make uſe of ſuch . as were” 
f nn. 1 n * 1 V rf do 29. 


This double commerce one a de 
her to every. thing that ſhe had reaſon to ap- 
prehend as moſt diſagreeable; but what at 
firſt gave her very diſagreeable apprehenſions, 
became the moſt ſolid foundation of her 
hopes, | The king being deſirous. of having 
ſome pretence. for not living continually 'in 
. Northamptonſhire, where ſhe had her eſtate 

and family; ſecretly procured her an inhe- 
ritance, to which it was ſaid ſhe had no title, 
; but that it was left her under the pretence 
of its being a reſtitution made by a gentle- 
man named Saunders, who, when dying, 
thought himſelf obliged, by this'donation, to 
attone for ſome. unknown injuries he had 
done her during the courſe of the civil wars. 

There is great probability that Edward paid 
the full value to the heirs of Saunders. But 
affecting to praiſe ſo juſt a donation, he in- 
veſted her in it with all the formalities neceſ- 
ſary to render it irrevocable. It conſiſted of 
an eſtate near the capital, to which Elizabeth 
did not fail to come to take poſſeſſion. The 
king was there one day very late, when the 


earl came without any attendants. Tho' Eli- 
nabeth had received this prince with the pre- 
cautions 


eantions Vs always obſerved, that is to ſay, 
in the preſence. of her mother, and ſome 
— , perſons: whoſe, characters ſecured her 


from ſuſpicion, the air of ſecrecy and fami- 
liarity with which Edward, came thither, the 


promiſes he had made the earl, and the re» 
cent affront he had given him by viſiting his 
daughter, made all the company fear this 
meeting would produce a ſcene of confuſion, 
The earl was accuſtomed to enter the houſe 
vith the utmoſt freedom, and if it appeared 
impoſſible to refuſe him with decency, thoſe 
civilities which were not to be diſpenſed with 
on any pretence, it was Kill more. difficult to 
make a propoſal. to the king, that he ſhould, 
retire without being perceived: this laſt part 
being nevertheleſs the ſafeſt, Elizabeth her- 
{elf repreſenced to this prince, that to avoid 
running the hazard of meeting ſo proud a 
man as the earl, it was proper he ſhould con- 
deſcend to flip out at a private door, and in- 
ſtantly return to London. This propoſal threw 
Edward into a violent agitation. After hav- 
ing deliberated for ſome moments he com- 
plained of the neceſſity he was under, on ac- 


count of the lady's honour, to give place to 


a preſumptuous ſubject, who continually 
ſeemed to brave him. And at laſt, giving 
another turn to his complaints : * What 


« are thr his pretenſions, ſaid he to 2 
6« bet 
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« $5, He is martied, and I am not.“ 
His reſentment, however, did not prevent 
His retiring; and the earl of Var toiti, whom 
they found means to ſtop for a moment, did 
not perceive any any" that could ge bum 


— trig on ths * 7 laf be 
Neben, found ſomething in it that more than 
ever ' cheriſhed her moſt flattering hopes. 
She treated the earl with a much greater re- 
ferve than ever ſhe' had done, who with a 
view of delivering himſelf from an obſtacle 
that had frequently put a check upon his be- 
haviour, had taken the opportunity of his 
daughter's adventure; to ſend his wife and 
| children to Calais, He was in this fituation 
on Pautlere's arrival in Londin; when the 
Principal agitations of his mind diſpoſed him 
readily to embrace all ſuch counſels, as led 
him to ſeek revenge, and prevented his op- 
poſing the advice of fo faithful a friend. 
They concerted together the means of begiti- 
ning this great enterprize, when not doubt- 
ing but that they ſhould be obſerved in Eng- 
land, they imagined” that the principal ſteps 
ought to be taken abroad; and in conſe- 
quence of their joint deliberations, the lady 
Nevill was commiſſioned to go to France to 


lay their ſentiments defore che queen. 


— 


Bebdes the . f bp gi _ F alliftanes 
that a man held in ſuch eſteem throughout 
all England, might hope to obtain from thoſe 


who conſidered him as the hero of the nation, 


there were two ſorts of malecontents, whom 
be did not doubt would readily join — 
The one the relations or friends of an infinite 

number of victims whom Edward had Aen. 


ficed in order to eſtabliſh his authority, : 


who were accuſtomed to regard him as an 
uſurper and a tyrant. In this number were 
comprehended all the ancient partiſans of the 


houſe of Lancaſter ;, men who were watched 
too cloſely, and too much terrified by .the 


rigour with which they had been treated, to 
riſe at a hazard; but were always ready « ea- 
gerly to run at the. firſt ſignal that revived 
their hopes. The others were thoſe who com- 
plained of their ſervices not being ſufficiently 
rewarded. by.the houſe of York, wy who re- 
pented of having ſquandered away their wealth 
and blood with ſo little profit to themſelves, 


Edward imagined. that he had given the na- 
tion ſufficient proofs of his gratitude. by ſome 
benefits beſtowed. on the great. But while 
| he created ſome dukes and earls, he ne- 


glected the ſubaltern officers, and all the other 
orders of the ſtate that had ſerved. him with 


n and zeal. They, bad 
| excuſed” 
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Th this coldneſs and neglect, as long as 
they thought him obliged to employ his re- 
Fenues to the exigencies of the net govern- 
ment; but when they ſaw him turn all his 
expences to the gratifications of pleaſure, and 
fquander away twenty thouſand crowns, 
Which was at that time a very conſiderable 
ſum, to obtain the favour of a citizen's wife, 
they could not forbear uttering their com- 


188 and murmurs. 


But the lady Nevilts infiruRtions were not 
confined to making the queen an offer of her 
brother's, affiſtance, and laying before her on 
what hopes he was willing to undertake to 
ſerve her. She had orders to learn from the 
queen, what ſupplies the ear] might expect 
to receive from Franc: and the other ſtates 
whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe had doubtleſs reſolved to 


follicit. He demanded à body of at le eaft 
ſhe 


| four thouſand men, with which he defired 


would make a deſcent, not in the northern 
counties, where the war would infallibly be 
drawn out to a great length; 3 but in the 
ſouth of England or in Kent. He alfo pro- 
miſed chat the prince her ſon ſhould be pro- 
claimed king as ſoon as they were landed, 
and that without giving Edward time for con- 
fideration, ſhe would advance by long marches 
directly towards London, while he would 
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as he could aſſemble, to introduce her im- 


mediately into the capital. This . | 
which at firſt ſeemed to the queen to be rath 
and indiſcreet, had a very different appear- 
ance when the lady Nevill, who took a plea- 


ture in ſurprizing her, ſhewed her an agree- 
ment figned by the marquis of Montague, the 
carl's brother, and Bourchier archbiſhop cf 
Canterbury, the one general of king Edward's 
forces, | and the other primate of all En gland, 
and head of the council; by which theſe 
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meet fer wich his friends, and ſuch, troops 


+ # 


two lords eſpouſed the teten of Henry of 


Lancaſter, and reproached themſelves for 
having abandoned their duty to ſerve an un- 
grateful prince; and it immediately appeared 
very evident to the queen, that ſhe had few 
obſtacles to fear, while the had on her fide 


the arbiters of the civil and military power. 
Her ſurpriſe ſtill encreaſed, when ſhe ſaw _ 
another obligation made by the duke of Cla- 

rence, who, notwithſtanding his being king 
Edward's brother, appeared as much reſolved | 


as thi "EAA on his ruin. 


* 
1 1 


- She knew ey b from Wh ay Nets 
confeffion, that the duke was her lover, and 


; * 
194 13 


that being beſides attached to the earl of 


Warwick by his marriage with his daughter, 
it was natural that he ſhould take ſome ſhare 
| in 


had been the firſt in ſwearing to the late 


| better comprehend ſo a an alarotion.. 
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in the reſentment of the Nuit: She allo 
underſtood, that the marquis of Montague 
might ſympathize with his brother in his diſ- 
grace; and that the archbiſhop, who was | 
their near relation, might be diſguſted at ſee- 
ing their ſerwices ſo ſoon forgotten 3 byt not- 
withſtanding all the experience ſhe had had 
during her life, of the inconſtancy of the 
Engliſh, ſhe had ſuch difficulty to gonceive the 
poſſibility of a revolution of ſentiments, which 


went ſo far, as in the one to violate the tiep 


of blood, in tke other the obligations of ho- 
nour, and with the prelate the fidelity be 


Juke of York and his deſcendants that ſcarce 
giving credit to the teſtimony. of her own 
eyes, ſhe preſſed the lady Nevill to make her 


The cauſe by which it was 3 was 


fo ſimple, that this was another | ſubje& of 


aſtoniſhment for the queen,  Bourchier had 


expected from the king's. gratitude: his. ſolli- 


Citations at the court of Rome. to obtain for 
him the dignity of a cardinal z; and had made 
no difficulty of informing. him, that this favour 
was deferred too Jang. Edward at firſt ex- 
cuſed himſelf from the little credit he belieyed 
he had at the court of . 10 had wrote 
4 nn uin i 2.7230. 
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latter. The archbiſhop was of a haughty 
_ temper, and the ridicule he ſuſpected to ba 
- cloaked under this pleaſantry, raiſed in his 
heart emotions of hatred, to wehe he 


" 
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to Pope Pine the ſecond, to inform him * 


his advancement to the throne, and this pon- 


tiff had congratulated him by a brief; but 
the terms he made uſe of were ſo artfully 
choſen, that his approbation being only 
founded on the proofs Edward himſelf 'had, 


given of his right, he ſeemed to reſerve to. 
himſelf the liberty of retracting them on 2 
different conjuncture of affairs. This policy 
was very diſagreeable to the king, and the 
more ſo, as the pope paid no manner of re- 
gard to the warm complaints he made againſd 


it. But Burchier infiſtiag on the pope's hav- 


ing acknowledged his right, and on the good 
underſtanding he ſtill kept up with England, 


the king tired with his importunity, replied 


pleaſantly, that of his two favourite vices, 
which he knew to be incontinence and am- 


bition, he left him the liberty of indulging 


ſo fully the firſt, that he ſhould have the Jeſs 
impatience - about the gratification of 'the 


longed to give vent. 


* 


Montague s indelity was more eaſy account- 
ed for, and the queen would not have ſuſf- 


pected there being any other cauſe for it, 
Vol. I. beſides 


— 
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beſides his frietidſhip for his brother, and his 
reſentment for the affront Edward had caſt 
upon their family. However, it appeared by 
the reſiſtance he at firſt made againſt the 
earl's ſollicitations, that theſe two reaſons 
would not have been ſufficient to ſhake his 
allegiance, if he had not been exaſperated at 
ſeeing himſelf deprived of a rich heireſs whom 
he loved, and whom the king, who began 
to diſtruſt the Nevills, had cauſed to be mar- 
ried to the lord Scales. N 


Wich regard to the duke of Clarence, the 

lady Nevill could produce no other reaſons 
than the ftrift connection there was between 
him and her, and the reſt of her family; 
unleſs we lay any ſtreſs on the mortification 
he ſuffered before his marriage, by Edward's 
tefuſing to let him marry the ſame heireſs he 
had taken from Montague, to give her to his 


rival. A diviſion between brothers is not 


very uncommon: the duke of Exeter was 


another example; for tho he formerly mar- 


ried Edward's ſiſter, he was not the leſs 
conſtant in his attachment to queen Margaret, 
and even lived at a diſtance from his wife, 
who would not leave England to follow him, 
But the event ſhewed, that the earl of Cla- 
rence ſecretly nouriſhed much deeper views, 
to which all the reaſons given for his conduct 
2 = | were 
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were only a pretext. He was preſumptive 
heir to the crown. He found that his brother 
was hated by the great, and by thoſe who 
had beſt ſerved him; and without diſcovering, 
bis hopes, he flattered himſelf that by height- 
ning the quarrel,” he might be ſo happy as 
to gather the fruit. If it be thought ſurpriſ- 
ing chat he did not put this confidence in the 
earl of J/arwick and his ſiſter, it probably 
proceeded from his thinking himſelf ſure of 
making them enter ſoon or late into his de- 
ſigns; and that in the neceſſity he was under 
of making uſe of the name and aſſiſtance of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, he would not expoſe 
them ſuddenly to feel the remorſe of a dou - [1 
ble treaſon 3 this muſt doubtleſs: be the caſe, | 
at leaſt if we do not ſuppoſe that it was al- 
ready known to them all, and that they ated | 
in concert. However this be, as it. was of = 
very great importance for the queen to know 1% 


4 a. „ th. 


| what foundation ſhe had to rely on the mo- 19 
i tives of thoſe who offered her their ſervice, 1% 
g ſo it muſt be agreeable to the reader to ſee f 
5 the fuſt ſprings that lead to great and im- 

. portant events, and to admire how the moſt 

2 ſlight and trifling cauſes ſometimes produce - 

1 the ſtrangeſt revolutions, that in their ſource, 

"i might have been eaſily prevented, 


N 2  _ Margaret 
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ehr had ſo little Aifiruſt after this 
explication, that opening her mind with the 
ſame franknefs, ſhe made no difficulty of 
confefling to the lady Nevill, that her own 
deſigns were yet founded only on mere hopes, 
and that even theſe were diminiſhed, fince 
her arrival in Scotland, by a thouſand diſap- 
pointments, that hid made her fear meeting 
with more obſtacles than ſhe had foreſeen in 
Yocuring the ſuccour which ſhe had thought 
almoſt infallible. Without mentioning the 
refuſal the had already met with from the 
duke of Burgundy, and even from the duke 
of Calabria, who. had given her no better 
hopes of the king of Sicily her father, ſhe had 
learnt at Paris that ſhe had not much more 


9 expect from the king of France, and the 


duke of Brittany, tho' ſhe had placed an 


_ , equal dependance on theſe two powers. 


Lewis the eleventh having formed the pro- 
J & of obtaining an abſolute authority through- 
out the whole extent of his dominions, thought 
of diminiſhing the exceſſive power of the 
Ereat. Of theſe! the dukes of Burgundy and 
Brittany were the moſt formidable, as much 
from the habit they had obtained of inde- 
- pendency, as  »m the grandeur of their de- 
meſns, and the multitude of their ſubjects. 


To attack both at once was an enterprize 
| : ; that 
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that ſurpaſſed his ſtrength; but he flattered 
_ him{elf with the hopes of ruining them ſuc- 
ceſſively, and the duke of Brittam was ; the 
firſt - againſt. whom he reſolved; to turn his 
arms. He had a pretence for this in the re- 
fuſal which Arthur the third had made 
of paying homage to king Charles the ſeventh. 
Francis the ſecoud, ſucceſſor to 4rthur, had 
made the . ſame. refuſal, and the king being 
then too weak to exact a ſubmiſſion, Which 
the dukes. of Brittany for a long time con- 
teſted with him, found, hjmſelf unable to 
follow the example of Charles the fifth, who 
upon a quarrel of the ſame, nature had con- 
_ fiſcated the dutchy, of. Brittany, and re-united k 
it to the crown hy a.decree of the parliament. 
Leis the eleventh being reſolved to under- 
take what his predeceſſor was unable to per- 
ſorm, had already ordered ſome troops to = 
ile off into Anjau: 3 and Morvilliers, his chan- | 
. cellor, had in his name forbid the duke's ar- j 
- Fogating to himſelf. the rights of ſovereignty ö tl 
in his ſtates; . On this the duke, who was = 
taken unprovided, had recourſe to ſtratagem: 25 
He demanded a delay of three months, in 
order to conſult his ſubjects; but made uſe 
of this time to cabal with the. grandees, Py 
Which means he formed. FE powerful. leagu 
againſt Leros, that took the name of..1 
en Z 
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This news "gn to de publicly ew, 
when the queen arrived at Paris. In diſco- 
'vering her fears to the lady Nevill, ſhe pro- 
miſed to try every method to obtain Lewis's 
aſſiſtance. Tho' he ſhould not grant her a 
body of regular troops, ſhe did not doubt in 
"the leaſt his allowing her the permiſſion he 
Sad already given her of enliſting volunteers 

into her ſervice. The Seneſchal, who was 
called in at the end of this converſation, of- 
fered her all his credit and his fortune. In 
mort, requiring nothing of the earl of War- 
0 , wic's ſiſter but time to repair to court, Mur- 
"garet deſired her to wait her return, and to 
let her brother know the gratitude with which 
"the received his offers. She ſet out for Chi- 
non where Lewis then was with all his count. 
Her demands and the manner of making 
"them were premeditated; As the lady Nevill 
" had only requeſted that her brother's propo- 
\fals ſhould be concealed from the king, the 
© promiſed herſelf, that in ſpite of all the pro- 
jects i in which this prince was engaged, he 
would not let fo favourable an opportunity 
* of troubling the repoſe of England eſcape 
him. | Edward's alliance wich the duke of 
Burgundy had begun to give him umbrage. 
He even knew that the duke of | Brittany bad 


7 endeavoured to * * aſſiſtance of Eng- 
i land. 


| Margaret of | Anjou. \ * ag 
land. And according to his ſyſtem of poli- 
ticks, the ruin or eſtabliſnment of an enemy 


2 an ee 
_ | 
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the queen till her arrival at Chinon : but be- 
who arrived at the ſame time with ber, beg- 
ged with ſuch impatience to ſpeak to her, 
that ſhe laid aſide every other engagement to 
receive her. This lady came not only to 
let her know the extreme ſhame ſhe felt at 
baving been employed by her brother in 
making overtures, the fruits of which were 
ſuddenly vaniſhed, but to adviſe her as from 

herſelf not to run the hazard of mentioning 
them to the king, if ſhe was not reſolved to 
receive the confuſion of ſeeing; them diſa- 
vowed. Ina word, Vauclere had been ſent 
by the earl of Farwick, and arrived at Paris 
almoſt at the ſame inſtant in which the queen 
left it, with orders to impoſe ſilence on the 
lady Nevill, if ſhe had not yet broke it; or 
to make her retract all his propoſals if ſhe 
had already mentioned them to the queen. 


Ibis extraordinary inſtance of inconſtancy 
having filled this princeſs with rage and in- 
-fdignation; the earl's ſiſter, who thought it 
TN N 4 her 
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her intereſt to juſtify herſelf, in a place where 
the did not believe ſhe was ſafe from the 
*queen's © reſentment, related by what new 
caprice Edward had cauſed all the projects 
of the malecontent lords to be overturned. 
Tt was not known whether he had a diſtruſt 
- > any ſecret plot; but ſubmitting to the ad- 
vice of his council, who preſſed him to mar- 
ry, and not daring to explain himſelf on the 
only marriage Which from the bottom of his 
heart he was deſirous of entering into, he 
conſented to demand of Letois the eleventh, 
the princeſs Bona of Savey, who was educa- 
ted at the court of France, under the care of 
queen Charlotte her ſiſter. He deſired the 
earl of Warwick to diſcharge this negociation, 
and with a pretended, or ſincere reſolution to 
forget Elizabeth Grey, ſaid to the earl a 
hundred obliging things, from the hopes 'of 
- purchaſing again his friendſhip, by making 
him this facrikce, This was indeed the way 
to gain the moſt perfect authority over a man 
ſo paſfonately enamoured. The earl im- 
| mecfiately ſtifled his hatred, and bringing 
| over his friends to the ſame ſentiments, he 
2 accepted the embaſſy to France without any 
| other ſecurity than his maſter's word. From 
that day the king avoided ſeeing Elizabeth, 
* hen ber regret at loſing her hopes of mount- 
"ing the throne, made ber return to Nor- 


thampten, 
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*** and the earl who had ſo far pene- 
. trated into hex views, as to fear that an ea- 
gerneſa to ſee her again might have an ain of 


triumph. that would excite, her anger. pre- 
tended; to, take no notice of her being at a 


- diftance from, London; But having immedi- 
ately informed his ſiſter of itz he haſtened 
the preparations. for an embaſſy, the ſucceſs 
of which appeared, to him to be. of greater 
een e than, to, the, king. Py 
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* 3 5 did not at all diminiſh. her indignation. 
She divided her attention between the earl of 
| Warwict's conduct, and that which. ſhe; ought 


to maintain with his ſiſter. It was beneath a 


beart like bers to Wreck her revenge; on a 
woman: but. ſhe remembered that ſhe was 
queen, and not having forgot the obligati- 
ons of the two brothers, and thoſe of the 
duke of Clarence and the archbiſhop, whic ich 
- the had had in her own. hands, ſhe took, che 
reſolution to get all thoſe writings into; her 


poſſeſſion, of which ſhe .might make a, moſt 


formidable uſe againſt, her enemies. She there 
ſore ordered the lady Nevill to give them her, 
with the tone of a queen Who would be 
wi obeyed, . But happily for her:, brotherß, ſhe 
had prudently left them with Fauclere, Mar- 
4 not believing ber ;proteſtations, 1 : 
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© "perhaps with too much rigour the authority 
he thought ſhe ſtill preſerved over a ſubject; 
bor calling ſome gentdlemen who attended her, 
ne ordered chem to bring her Whatever they 
found about that woman her enemy, and 
ten retiring, abandoned her to be rudely 
ſearched. The lady Neil was treated witn 
too little reſpect by men who thought of 
making a merit of their zeal; however no- 
thing was found about her but a letter from 
Ber brother, that contained nothing capable 
ef injuring him; and the vexation they fuf- 
fered at baving 65 poorly gratified the queen s 
reſentment, increaſed nog mouth: with 
-* which they by nets N enn 
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Having no W ar eee 
f 0 this inſult from the king, he carried her 
gtief with her to Paris, where ſhe reſolved 
to wait her brother's arrival, Vauclere, en- 
* raged at the 'outrage ſhe had received, offer- 
el to revenge her in a ſingular manner; but 
from the deſign which brought the earl of 
Marui to France, ſhe flattered herſelf, 
chat if the king had ever fo little inclination 
155 to give his ſiſter in law to the king -of Eng- 
| land, he would treat his ambaſſador favoura- 
Þ bly, and that ſhe ſhould find an opportunity = 
to give the queen ſome mortification. Be- 
"2: the „ had entruſted her with 
| | $4 ; | could 


the new 3 he ud. entered into 
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tee dt Raving entered into any projects, ſhe- 


had made no diſcovery that they could turn 
to her diſaduantage. But having nothing be- 


ſides her misfortunes to urge in her behalf 
the met with all the difficulties from Lewis 
that ſhe had foreſeen. Notwithſtanding ke 
neceſſity ſhe was in for troops. and money, 
he refuſed her the permiſſion he had before 
granted her of raiſing volunteers, and telling 


ber that an enterprize executed by halves 


her partiſans; he deſired her, for her on 
- 2intexeſt, to defer her deſigns till a more 2 


urable conjunctute offered. She neverthe 
leſs ſpared no pains to make him ſee hacks 
vantage he might reap from ſerving her; 
however her vexation at ſeeing her views 
formed on ſo many reflections, ſucceed fo ill, 
made her have recourſe to artifices, which 
tho leſs —_ of _ were attended with 


Tho! ſhe could not hope . earl * 


122 would for very ſlig it reaſons break 


with 
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8 attended with no ill conſequences, 
-while they were ane mn 
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vith Edward, ſhe thought it was not im- 
poſſible to revive the principal cauſe of their 
diviſion 3 and in ſpite of all the hatred ſhe 
bore the earl, ſhe was forced to acknow- 
. edge,” that it was evident he alone had caſt 
her down, ſo none but he could be able to 
"raiſe her up again. The new affront ſhe had 
- juſt given his ſiſter, added to ſo many deſpe- 
tate attempts ſhe had inceſſantly been level- 
ling at him, not permitting her to tempt him 
> by ordinary methods, ſhe thought herſelf 
till able to put him under the neceſſity of 
returning to her, by totally deſtroying the 
"renewed confidence between Edward and 
him. Before ſhe ſought for other methods 
this prince's paſſion for Elizabeth Grey ap- 
peared to be one that might be made uſe of 
- on” this occaſion. If after his ſending the 
earl to Rraxce, he could be brought to fee. 
his miſtreſs oftner than ever, and ſome pro- 
bable adventure could be built upon it, ca- 
+yable of ' inſpiring the earl with the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of having been deceived, ſhe did not 
doubt but that the reſentment of ſo haughty 
à man would make him break all meaſures, 


and that the deſire of revenge would ſoon 
become his moſt violent paſſion; but what 
appearance was there of her being able to 
put thoſe ſprings in motion, that were ne- 
geſlary to be employed in Londen ? Fortune, 
4 : a 
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u term of a vague and indefinite meaning, 
but which we are always forced to have re- 
. courſe to when we are ignorant of the me- 
thod of untying the ſecret knot of 2 
favoured the r nn Oy 


She tink cbout: a! 2 very! artful. woman, 
| whoſe name was Trott,, a near relation to 
Elizabeth Lucy, who had for à long time 
been Edward's miſtreſs, till her vexation at 
being abandoned by this prince made her re- 
tire to Northampton, the very town where 
Eliaabeth Grey reſided with her family. The 
queen put ſuch confidence in this lady, whom 
me had loaded with benefits, as to propoſe 
- her going to England, and there to hold her- 
| ſelf in readineſs to ferve her. While ſhe 
was giving her inſtructions relating to her in- 
tentions, Edmond of 'Somerſet, who had borne 
the title of duke ever-fince his brother's death, 
arrived at Paris to j Join her, with all the zeal 


* that was hereditary in his family. The ma- 
nàù injuries he had ſuffered from fortune, and 
thoſe he had yet to fear, did not prevent his 


offering to engage in an enterprize, the plan 
N - of which he highly approved. He ſaw a fa- 
, dility in it which the queen was ignorant of, 
) Sir John Grey, Elizabeth's deceaſed huſband, 
. had been bis intimate friend, and if it was 
xcceflary to make uſe of artiſice, he might 
oa 27A Pretend 
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ꝓretond to return to England to procure her 
intereſt in his behalf, to beg her to grant 
Aima retreat, and to det her know, that the 
_ capinion he had conceined of ther goadneſs, 
had made him have · recourſeito her. Ry this 
means he flattered himſelf that he ſhould 
. hon earn upon what terms ſhe ſtood with 
the king, and:afift her by this advice to de- 
rive all ithe advantages _— men a abel. 

1 ee ee bad opeohim. ; 
* — N ene Rein 

v7 deem London e e 
lady Trett, Margaret, who was incapable of 
laſing. ſight of her object. even for a moment, 
ment to pay a viſit to the! king of Sicily her 
- r((athker,' who was retited sto tx im Provence, 
© and:received a: modetateiſum tfrem him, the 
only aſſiſtande he was.capable af offering her. 
From thence ſhe took the road to Normanuy, 
_ thy the Seneſchal's adviee, ho had promi - 
fed to aſſemble not only the five hundred 
men who had followed her the , preceding 
ear into Saarland, but with tham a great 
number of Eugliſb, ho went into: that pro- 
_ Fince, in the retinue of the Lancaſtriants, and 
_  whorhadbeen attached to the duke of Bed- 
fer. Lewis, of whom ſhe had particularly 
Aeſited this permiſſion, could. not. reſuſe grant - 


„Agne u Kawoyr awhat ſhe ſcemed to have a 


* N demand, ar were 
: ſettled 
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ſettled in France, come there with a view of 
living under the government of their king, | 
-they - had doubtleſs à right ito:return vtoctheir 
native country, when the provinces: inwwhich 
they were fixed had changed their maſters. 
„However, Morvilliers vepreſontad to the king 
that · this liberty ought / not tobe gnanteil ge 

all without diſtinction; ſinoe a graat number 

of thoſe foreigners would ſoon thin of im- 
proving an opportunity of diſpenſing either 
wich the payment of the debts they had can- 
tractecdd in the places: where they lived, or 
_ fulfilling other engage ments vthich they could 
not be called to an account for in England. 
_ > Thus the permiſſion obtained by the queen 
as limited:tothoſeawbo:were ;nat hound by 
en civil obligation; ut this xeſtriction di- 
4 ed. the ardour they ad at ifieſt chown 
W 1 nenen 


[The uncaſineſs ſhe delt at Abiag nl. 
return to Paris, the. Sentſchal the 
à a reſource, after: ſo many refuſals or inſigni- 
ficant offers that left her nothing elſe to hope 
for. It was not, however, any nem views 
that determined her ſo ſuddenly to. return to 
the capital. She had received advice by 4 
perſon hom ſhe leſt there, ihat. the duke 


"0 — charmed | at having found her aut, 
| waited 
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waited for her with extraordinary impatience ; 
but durſt not go to meet her in Normandy, 
becauſe it was of the greateſt importance that 
the reaſons which brought him to France 
mould not be diſcovered. This lord, after 
having been exerciſed in misfortunes had 
paſſed into Holland, without its being known 
with what defign, or whether it was: before 
or aſter the queen's return; hut he was there 
: when the count de Cbarolois, diſſatisfied with 
his father's eaſineſs in yielding to king Lewis 
dy the treaty of Arras, all the towns ſituated 
on the Some, ſuddenly retired into that pro- 
vince. Being known to this prince, he was 
not looked upon with ſo good an eye, in a 
place where they appeared to have a ſuſpicion 
of queen Margaret's miniſters, as at the 
court of the duke of his father. The count, 
who was ſoon to marry king Edward's ſiſter, 
therefore ſent him orders to retire. With 
what view ſoever this order was given, it 
gave him ſuch diſturbance, as to fill him with 
- 2a reſentment, which he ſoon found an op- 
- portunity of making an attempt to ęratify. 
While he was ſailing along the coaſt of 
Flanders in a merchant ſhip, in which he had 
embarked at the Brille, he was ſtopped by a 
French man of war that was ſailing towards 


Holland. The captain, who was the baſtard 
f FR dns other views but to in- 
| form 
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form himſelf of the port to which he was 
bound; but having known again the cue” 
of Exeter, whom he remembered to have 
ſeen at the court of France, he learnt from 
him the reaſons he had to complain of the 
eount de Charolois, and this was ſufficient 
to make him explain himſelf on the com- 
miſſion with which he was ſailing, to Holland. 
Lewis the eleventh” exaſperated againſt the 
count, who had frequently failed in paying 
him the reſpect which he thought his due, 
had no ſooner learnt his having left his 
father's court with a ſmall retinue, than he 
propoſed to have him taken. Several hiſto- 
rians have pretended, that he alſo thought 
of ſeizing the duke of Burgundy 5 but it is 
certain, that conſidering the carrying off che 
count de Charolois as an enterprize that might 
eaſily be executed, he had given this com- 
miſſion to Rupembre by an order ſigned under 
his hand; the veſſel was fitted out at Dieppe, 
with ſome choſen ſoldiers, who without 
knowing on what expedition they were ſent. 
had orders to pay an pte an to 
e 62424 s commands. b 


Rupenbrt aid not Javiſhly beſtow his con- 
fidence, in gaining for an affociate ſo brave 
a man as the duke of Exeter; but he did not 
expect the propoſal which the duke made him 
1 4 | | at 
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in his turn. As this nobleman was deſirous 
of making every ching contribute to the 
gueen's intereſt, a veſſel ſo well equipped, 
and commanded by a perſon of kaown. va- 

_ Jour, might afford them a happy opportunity 
of attempting a new deſcent on the coaſt of 
England. This was the queen's opinion and 
that of all thoſe who were attached -to her 
fortune. They never required more than a 
ſmall number of men to open a way for 
them into the country, as if they were ſuf- 
ficiently certain, from the natural diſpofition 
of the Exgliſb, that they had nothing elſe to 
do but to make .known the ſignal of ſedition 
and war, in order ſuddenly to raiſe an army. 
The duke therefore conjured .Rupembre to 
enter into a project from which he would 
certainly reap immortal honqur, with all the 
advantages he ſhauld pleaſe to require from 
the.queen's gratitude ; and promiſing on this 
condition to accompany him to Holland, he 
made him conſent to ſail directly to England, 
as ſoon as he {ſhould have landed the count 
de Charolois in the firſt port of France. Tho 
the baſtard was extremely imprudent in en- 
gaging in a ſcheme of this nature, without 
the participation of the king his maſter, he 
was however leſs fo, in the capitulation he 
:made with the duke on the certainty of his 
reward. Perhaps it might be -pardonable in 
| an 
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felt at finding ne defenders, her pride. made 
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an adventurer, who had nothing to hope for 


but from his courage, to catch at a propoſal = 


which he conſidered as a favuur fram heaven, 
and even to ſuffer himſelf to be intoxicated 
by the ideas of glory and wealth, hieh ſud- 
denly filled his imagination. But being un- 
willing to truſt to doubtful promiſes, he in- 
formed the duke that the queen was in France, 
and propoſed his going to her, to engage 
her to approve their reſolution. Beſides the 
deſign of ſecuring the reward of his ſervices, 


he knew that this princeſs only longed for an 


opportunity of repaſſing the ſea, and he did 


not doubt but her preſence and that of her 


ſon would contribute as much as his ſuc- 
cours, to reanimate their party. Therefore 
chanking the duke for the offer he had made 


of accompanying him into Holland, he preſ- 


ſed him, on the contrary, to go to Part, 
and to conſult with the queen on the manner 


ef putting their enterprize in execution. The 


rentlervous he appointed was the port of 
Dieppe, from bende heiſet out; and Son- 


fiding in the ſucceſs of his voyage, he only 
deſired that the duke would be er 


allow him fifteen days tine. 


- Margaret knew the ſpirit and »valour of 
e but in the midſt of the joy ſhe 


her 
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her fear, that an armament foe very inconſi- 
derable, and under the conduct of à chief 


whoſe character appeared but ill ſuited to 
royal majeſty, would render her enterprize 
deſpicable in the eyes of the Englih. The 
firſt of theſe objections was removed by the 
hope of cauſing a part of the troops the Se- 
neſchal was ſtill raiſing in Normandy, to em- 
bark at the ſame time; but this would be to 
divulge Rupembré's promiſes, and to expoſe 
bim to the danger of being arreſted by the 
King's orders. In the mean time, how could 
ſhe reject the moſt favourable offer ſhe had 
ſor a long time received, and the only one 
whoſe effect would be fo ſpeedy as to anſwer 
her impatience? And if the duke of Somer- 
ſet ſhould happily prevail in rekindling the 
hatred between Eduard and the earl of War- 
wick, could ſhe too ſoon ſecure the firſt aſ- 
ſiſtance that would: become neceſſary to ena- 
ble the earl to put his laſt project in execu- 
tion? She conſented, in ſhort, to the duke 
of Exeter's propoſal, only reſerving to herſelf 
the power of regulating the form of this new 
expedition according to fuch n 
as ſhould offer. | * 


In the mean time the earl of Farwick ar- 
rived at Paris with ſuch a numerous and 
brilliant retinue, as had never been equall'd 

N . for 
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the king, 
could not leave Elizabeth Grey even for a 


* 


3 


dor, with the ſituation of that princeſs, who, 


on the contrary, retrenched all ſhe could 
decently take ſrom her rank, to employ it 
to better purpoſes, Margaret ſeemed to take 


no notice of this weak revenge, and while 
the earl went to preſs his negotiation at 


court, ſhe received news from Somerſe!, which 
made her foreſee, that ſhe ſhould be ſoon 


eourted by thoſe who ſeemed: to regard her 


with contempt. . She had made ule of ſome 


ſecret meaſures at court, to raiſe difficulties 
againſt the ſucceſs of Edward's demand; 


but on the advices ſhe received from London, | 
| the acted a contrary. part, by indirectiy ſup- 


porting the earl's embaſſy, and removing all 
the obſtacles that might draw it out to an 
unneceſſary length. She had been informed that 
being fallen into his former weakneſs, 


moment, and that they did not deſpair of 


their being able amidſt the tranſports of ſo 
blind a paſſion, to make him take the reſo- 


lution to marry her. This was mere than 
the queen garen, to hope for. She already 
enjoyed 
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for magnificence . by any Eng/i/b ambaſſador. 
He made à ſumptuous. entry, the glory of 
which was ſhared by the lady Nevill, who 
appeared with her brother with extraordinary 
luſtre, as if her deſign had been to humble 
the queen by the compariſon of ſuch ſplen- 
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enjoyed the rage of the earl of Wartet, 
who could not learn that Edward again viſi- 
ted his miſtreſs, without making him the 
object of all his hatred. What would it be 
if he ſhould marry her? and if in this inter- 
val he ſhould” ſuceced in obtaining Letois's 
ſiſter for this prince, to what an exceſs of 


fury would he ſuffer him ſelf to be carried, at 


fin ding Himſelf intruſted with a ridiculous 
embaſſy, contrived to make him the jeſt of 
all RIP? , 


This kope gave the queen fark joy, that 
with the view of haſtening the earl's ſucceſs, 
ſhe” engaged the Seneſchal of Normandy. to, 
repair to court, and to take advantage of his 
knowledge of her affairs, to make Lewis 
paſs over ſome ſcruples that appeared to ſtop 
him. He had never yet ceuſed to acknow- 
ledge her for queen of England, and the 
prinee her ſon was treated in France as heir 
to that ctown. Beſides Egward's authority 
did net yet ſeem to him ſufficiently confirm- 
ed, and he beheld: in Margaret not only fo 
many qualities that rendered her worthy of 
her rank, but one of his neareſt relations, 
and the daughter of an unhappy king, whom 
nothing had been able to detach from the 
intereſts of France. But the Seneſchal re- 
preſented, that ſince the battles of Tonton and 

Hexham, 
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Hexhars, there was ſuch ſmall hopes of reſtor- 


ing Henry to the crown, that it was not now 
worth while to attend tb ſuch vain conſide- 


rations. He ſpoke of the queen's project as a 


laſt effort, which ſhe thought ſhe owed to 


her honour, and the miſerable ſituation of 


Her hufband ; but which ſhe herſelf knew to 
be incapable of ſucceeding. He even took 
occaſion from the misfortune that had' juſt 
happened to the baſtard of Rnpembre, to "let 
him know how extremely low the queen was 
reduced, when the moſt ſolid foundation of 
her enterprizes had been the aſſiſtance ſhe 
hoped to receive from this adventurer, It 
was juſt known that Rupembre, inſtead of 
carrying off the count de Charolois, had ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be taken by that prince, 
and that on the knowledge they had obtained 
of his deſign, by the order. they found about 
him, they' were preparing to try him with 
the utmoſt rigour. Thus the queen, who had 
no longer any afhſtance to expect from him, 
drew another advantage from. that affiſtance 
in making it ſerve to perſuade the king, that 
her cauſe was very deſperate, when it redu- 


| ced her to accept of ſuch defenders. 


| Theſe reaſons effectually. removed all the 
eifficulties that had retarded the ſucceſs of 


the earl's negotiation, Lewis promiſed that 
Edward 
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Edward ſhould have his ſiſter-in law. Suck 


an important piece of news. being immedi- 


ately ſpread abroad, Margaret pretended to 


de extremely grieved; while the earl of 


Warwick, now happy and triumphant, took 
care to ſend an expreſs to London to commu- 


nicate to the king the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, 


But at the time when he waited to receive 
thanks and congratulations, he learnt that 
Edward was juſt married to Elizabcth.Grey. 


Tho this marriage had been performed i in pri- 
vate, and the public continued in ſome un- 
certainty about it; the queen, who was not 
ignorant of any circumſtance, did not fail to 


communicate it to the earl, even before he 
was informed of it from the zeal of his friends. 
Somerſet had croſſed the ſea as ſoon as he had 
ſeen the king bound by all the formalities 
that render the knot indiſſoluble; and as it 
was his addreſs that made this prince fall 
into the ſnare; it was he alſo who gave the | 
queen the pleaſure of gathering the firſt-fruis 
from it, by the addreſs with which ſhe cauſed 


| this news to be carried to the earl, at the 
very time when he was celebrating his hap- 


pineſs by a grand N 
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End of the firſt Volume. 
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